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COMEDY, 
. : ml FIVE ACTS. 


AS PERFORMED 


Ar THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. | 


BY 


| LIEUTENANT- GENERAL BURGOYNE« 


e . RP} Pn ARDC. BC WII V2». 


SpeRatores, ad pudicos mores facta hæc fabula eſt ; 
Qui pudicitiz eſſe voltis premium, plauſum date. 


; \ N PLAUTUS.,.. 


—— — TIED — 


* 


| | . | 
HE EARL. OF DERBY. 


2 
/ 


OUR connection and friendſhip, as well as the partiality 
I know you will entertain in favour of any attempt at 
regulated Drama, mark you as the perſon to whom, with 
the moſt propriety and inclination, I can inſcribe the 
Comedy of the Heireſs, e. 2 . 

It alſo comes to your Lordſhip's hand with a ſecondary 
claim to your acceptance, as owing its exiſtence to the 


leiſure and tranquillity I enjoyed during the two laſt 


ſummers at Knowſley. | 

1 long intended, as your Lordſhip can witneſs, to _ 
the name of the author concealed. After the ſucceſs 
with which the Play has been honoured, I muſt expe& 


that the change of my deſign will be imputed by many _ 
to vanity : I ſhall ſubmit, without murmuring, to that 
belief, if I may obtain equal credit for the- fincerity of 


another pride which this diſcovery gratifics that of teſ- 
titying, in the moſt public manner, the reſpect and af · 


fection with which I have the honour to be,. 
l Mx DEAR LORD, 0 [4 4 
Your moſt obedient i 
ä moſt humble Servant, 
re acre rin lt ed ae 
Harro razr, Fp Rs 
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THE approbation the following Comedy has received 
upon the ſtage, and the candour with which every criti- 
eiſm that has come to the author's knowledge has been 
accompanied, might encourage him to truſt it to the cloſet 
without any other preface than an acknowledgement of 
his gratitude to the Public for the honours done to him: 
and if he detains the reader a few moments more, it is 
not to diſavo what has been hinted at in ſome of the 
daily prints as a ſpecies of plagiariſm, but to plead it in 
behalf of dramatic writing in general, againſt rules that, 
if carried to the extent they lead to, would fix ſnackles 
upon genius, and give a very undue limitation to variety. 
In point of. fable, for inflance —— Is it a reproach to 
Surely the dramatiſt, like the architect, brings his ta- 
lents equally to the teſt, whether he builds upon another 
man's ground or his own: and if, inſtead of ſmall and 
detached parts, the writer of the Heireſs had taken the 
complete plot of his play from a novel, he would have 
imitated the examples (the only imitation to which he has 
any pretencehzof the beſt dramatic poets of every age. 
In point of originality of character: It is humbly hoped 
Mis comedy 1s not without it. But, preſent inſtances 
apart, it is ſubmitted to the judicious,” whether ſuch an 
exaction of novelty. as would make a reſemblance to any 
thing ever ſeen o_ the ſtage hefore unacceptable, might 
not materially vitiate the public taſte, carry the major 
1 Writers beyond the ſcope of natare and 2338 
ity, and deprive the ſpectator of that pleaſing and infinite 
diverſity of ſhape and colouring that 155 leading paſſions, 
vices, and follies of civiliſed life, admit.— Love, avarice, 
miſanthropy, &c., &c., if drawn a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand times with new ſhades, and in different points of 
view, will do as much credit to invention, and have 
5 : : 1 Jul 


4 


| PREFACE. © 285 1 
juſt an effect in exhibition, as if Moliere or Congreve had 
never touched the ſubjects. It is not whether there may 
not be perſonages in the Heireſs in whom we may diſcover 
family features, that is aſked, but whether they are not ſtill 
individuals with whom we have been hitherto unacquaint- 

ed —a queſtion not for the author to determine. 
Otriginul thought — Tt has been obſerved that there is an 
image in 11 of Lord Gayville copied cloſely from 
Rouſſeau; | Very poſſibly it may be ſo. The author of 
the Heireſs certainly has read that elegant writer; and to 
ſhew how eaſily invention may be deceived, he will quote 
another writer (in his eſtimation ſtill more elegant) who 
thus accounts and apologiſes for unconſcious plagiariſm— 
« Faded ideas, ſays Mr. Sheridan, float is the fancy 
« like half-forgotten dreams; and imagination, in its 
« fulleſt enjoyments, becomes ſuſpicious of its offspring, 
« and doubts whether it has created or adopted. 


More ſentiments and expreſſions, due to the imagina- 
tion of others, may poſlibly 2 challenged, though they 
are equally out of So recoKction of the author. He 
would only wiſh the candid to admit the probability, 
that while he believed them his own, he thought them 

Many of the ſcenes now ſubmitted to peruſal have 
been ſhortened in repreſentation, and a few words have 
been altered occaſionally to preſerve connection — a cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to be Rn, left the performers 
ſhould be ſuſpected of negligence, when, on the contrary, 
too much cannot be ſaid of their attention and zeal. 
When all have been eminent, it would be unneceſſary, if 
not. invidious, to particulariſe any : there is, neverthe- 
leſs, a lady, to whom, by her ſtanding ſeparately and in- 
dividually in one part of the performance, the author, 
without departing from His maxim, may expreſs his more 
than ordinary obligation. Miſs Farren, by her inimi- 
table manner of delivering the Epilogue, has made a 
better apology to the Public than any his pen could have 
produced for a compoſition: which, from an accident, 
was much too haſtily written in ſome parts, and in others 


IH pieced together with a like inſufficiency of time, 


A3 The 


r ̃] EO EIN BEADS» no ALAS as wo ee —— 


.  *  PREFACK, 8 


N 5 | 5 8 3 1 

The Epilogue excepted, no defefts in the following 
ſheets can be covered by the excuſe of hurry : they can- 
not be ſo, confiſtently with truth, nor indeed with ineli- 
nation; for the author had rather be thonghtineapable of 
pleaſing, after his greateſt cares, than wanting in the at- 
tention and refpe&t which every man who ventures to 
publiſh a production of this nature owes to the world 
and to himſelf—not to let it paſs from his hands without 

frequent reviſal, and the beſt-confidered finiſh his abilities 

can give. ws FC 
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PEOLOGUE..” 
BY THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD FITZPATRICK. | 


SPOKEN BY MR. KING. 


As forichth ſundeams gitd the face of day, 
Ea abs eh nr hay glide away, 
So when the Poet's dark horizon clears, 
Array'd in ſmiles, the Epilogue appears. 
She, 14 houſe the Bee ke fill, Ys 
Whoſe. brill ant ſpeakers flart what themes they will, 
Still varying topics for her ſportive rhymes 
From 222 Follies of theſe fruitful times, 
Uncheck'd ty forms, with flippant hand 44 cull, 
Prologues, like Peers, by privilege are dull 
In ſolemn firain addreſs th* aſſembled Pit, 
The legal judges of dramatic wit, 

 Confining ill with dignified decorum, 

| Their obſervations ta a Play before em. 


Mou avhen each bachelor a helpmate lacks, 
( That fawveet exemption from a double tax) 
When laws are fram'd with a benignant plan 
Of light'ning burdens on the married man, 
And Hymen adds one ſolid comfort more 
To all ou comforts he conferr*d before, | | 
To ſmooth the rough, laborious road to fame 3 
Our bard has choſen — an alluring name. 
As auealib in wedlock off is known to hide 
The imperfeftions of a homely bride, 
This tempting title he perhaps eæpecti 4 
| May heighten beauties, and conceal defefts* _ _ 
bus fixty's wrinkles, view'd through Fortune's glaſs, 
The roſy dimples of fixteen ſurpaſs : 8 „ 
The modern ſuitor graſps his l one's hand, 
O'erlooks her perſon, and adores — her land; 


4 


* 


Leers on her houſes with an ogling eye; | | 
Oer her rich acres heaves an am'rous fieb ; 


His heartfelt pangs through groves of timber vents, 
And runs difiratted for — her three per cents. 


ill thus the Poet's mimic Heireſs find 
De bridegroom critic to her failings blind, 
o claims, alas! hi nicer taſte to hit, 
The Lady's portion paid in ſterling wit ? 25 
On your decrees, to fix her future fate, 
Depends our Heireſs for her <whole ęftate: TE 
Rich in your ſmiles, ſhe charms th* admiring town ; 
Avery are, upt, /hould you chance to frown: 


Oh! may a verdict, giv'n in your applauſe, 
Pronounce the proſp*rous iſſue of her cauſe, 
Confirm the name an anxious parent 2 her, 


Aud prove her Heirgſi of — the Public Favour ! 


* 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
5 : „„ 
Sir Clement Flint... . . . Mr. Ki xe. 
Clifford. Mr. SMITH, 
Lord Gayville, A b þ . Mr. PALMER. 
4 ͤĩ˙ͤ ÜZ 5ps Mr. PARSsONs. 1 
Chig non... Mr. BADDELEY. 
Mr. Blandiſh, n... Mr. BAx NIS TER, jun. 
Prom t, % „ 0 . ©6535 00505 Mr. ; PALMER. 
Mr, ightly, 990 . © N k 5 3 „ „ * Mr. AICKIN., 
Chairman, Servants, &c, 
| WOMEN. 
[ Lady Emily, (EEE * « os * Miſs FAR REN, 
Mifs Alſcrip, .. +... . Miſs Port, 
Miſs Alton, EX. * „ „ „ „ „ 0 . Mrs. Crovcn. 


Mrs. Sagely, ...+..---- Mrs. BooTH. 
J > oo» co +0. DANS LIDSWELT., 


Mrs, Blandiſh,.......... Mrs. WILSON. | 
7 5 380 THE 


5 SCENE ie e Hap 


Mr Blazldiſh and Mys, Letitia Blandiſh diſcovered wri-. 
ting: letters folded up, and meſſage cards, 1 upon 


_ the e 4 | 
; £ 03-741 i Blaudif. 
0 ( ent upon TTY 8905 as meditating ; writes as pleaſe with 
£7 her thought; 5 lays down the pen.) 3 
: Turrs it it is, complete reathe concettedly. 78 8 


Adieu, my charming friend, my amiable, my ns: 
10 complithed ſociate! Conceive the ardour of your lovers 
< united with your own ſenſibility — ſtill will the com- 
pound be but faintly expreflive of the truth and ten- 
„ derneſs of your LXꝝTITIA BLANDISH.“ 
There's praiſe - there's a period match it if you can. 
Blandiſb. Not I A I am working upon a quite 
different plan: but you are as welcome to my caſt off ſtyle, 
as you ſhou'd be to my old embroidery. Pick out the 
2 5 if it be of any uſe. 
Mrs. Blandiſb. Calt-off ſtyle! Excellent 8 And 
pray, Sir, to whom are you indebted for the very elements 
of wheedling, and all that has A the its progreſs, from 
| i” Pg in your nurſery; the brilliant upon eee 
Blandiſb. For the clements, m konour'd ſiſter, 1 — 
1 I confeſs the obligat ** for the proficiency, 
I have attain'd the abliins © 60 the ſcience,-while you with 
more experience are ſtill a novice; like a Miſs at her ſtut- 
1 | A 5 | tering 


_ THE HEIRESS, 


terin harpſichord, with a nimble finger, but no ear: 
ou keep in tune, tis true, for that is the merit of the 

inſtrument ; but you are continually out of time, and al- 
ways thromming the ſame key. 

om ng Blandifh. Which in plain Engliſh is as much as 
to ia | 

' Blandifh. 1 . That human vanity is an inſtrument of ſuch 
eaſe and compaſs, the moſt unſkilful can play ſomething 
upon it : but to touch it to the true purpoſe 

Mrs. Blandiſb. Well, Sir, and look round you pray; 
theſe apartments were not furniſhed from the intereſt of 
two miſerable thouſand pounds in the three per cents, any 
more than our table nl oy equipage have been maintained 
by your patrimony — A land eſtate at three hundred a year, 
out of repair, and mortgaged for nearly its value, I be- 
lieve I have ftated our original com) circumſtances pretty 
accurately. 

Blandiſh. They wanted improvement, it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd. But before we bring our induſtry to a com- 


riſon, in the name of the old father of Hattery, to whom | 


is that perfect phraiſe addreſs d? 
Mrs, Blandiſb. To one worth the pains, I can tell you 
— Vis Alfcrip. ; 

Bland. What, ſenſibility to Miſs Alferip! My dear 


ſiſter, this is too much, even in your own way: had you 


run changes upon her e, ſtocks, bonds, and mort- 
gages; upon Lord Gayville's coronet at her feet, or forty 
other coronets, to make footballs of if ſhe pleaſed, it 
om have been plauſible ; but the quality you have ſe- 
Mrs. Blandifh. Is one ſhe has no pretenſions to, there- 
fore the flattery is more perſuaſive — that's my maxim. 
Blandiſh. And mine alſo, but I don't try it quite ſo 
high Senſibility to Miſs Alſcrip? you might as well 
have applied it to her Uncle's pig-iron, from which ſhe 
derives her firſt fifty thouſand ; or the harder heart of the 
old Uſurer, her father, fro! whoa ſhe expects the e. 
But come ringt) to the buſineſs of the morning. 8 


Enter Prompt (the Valet de Chambre.) 


Here Prompt ſend out the chaimen with the _— and 


ns Madam ? 
; Mrs. 


— 


/ 


nn ns. 11 
Mrs. Rlandiſs. (delivering ber letter) This to Miſs Al- 


ferip, with my impatient enquires after her laſt night's 
reſt, and that ſhe ſhall have my perſonal ſalute in half an 
hour. —You take care to ſend to all the lying- in ladies? 
Prompt. At their doors, Madam, before the firſt load 
of ſtraw. 1 | | 
. Blandiſh. And to all great men that keep the houſe = 
Whether for their own diforders, or thoſe of the nation ? 
_* Prompt, To all, Sir — their feeretaries, and principal 
clerks: 5 | mh | 
Blandiſb. ſafide to Prompt) How goes on the bufineſs 
you have undertaken for Lord as Mine ? | : 
Prompt. I have convey'dighis letter, and expect this 
morning to get an anſwer, | 
Blandiſh. He does not think me in the ſecret? 
Prompt. Mercy forbid you ſhould be! /archly,,} 
Blandiſb. I ſhould never forgive your medling. — 
Prompt. Oh! never, never! | Gs get pA | 
Blandiſh. (aloud) Well, diſpatch.— - FN 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Hold !—apropos, to the lying-in Iift— 
at Mrs. Barbara Winterbloom's to enquire after the An- 
gola kittens, and the laſt hatch of Java ſparrows. 3 
| Prompt. { Reading his memorandum as he goes out ) Ladies 
in the ſtraw—Miniſters, &e.— Old maids, cats, and ſpar- 
rows; never had a better liſt of how d'ye's ſince I had 
the honour to collect for the Blandiſh family. Exit. 
Mrs. Blandiſp. Theſe are the attentions that 'eftabliſh . ' 
valuable friendſhips in female life. By adapting myſelf to 
the whims of one, ſubmitting to be the jeſt of another, 
aſſiſting the little plots of a third, and _ part —_— 
the huſbands with all, I am become an abſolute eſſential 
in the polite world; the very ſoul of every faſhionable 
rty in town or country. : h Pings  OTRT 
Blandiſh. The country! pſhaw! time thrown away. 
Mrs, Elandiſh. Time thrown away! As if women of 
faſhion left London, to turn freckled ſhepherdeſſes. No, 
no; cards, cards and backgammon, are the delights of 
rural life ; and ſlightly as you may think of my ſkill, at 
the year's end I am no inconſiderable ſharer in the pin- 
mony of my ſociety. | „ 
Bland ſb. A paltry reſource Gambling is a damn'd 
trade, and I have done with it. : . 
e AS - Mrs, 


„ THE HEIRESS. 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Indeed! | CEA 
Blandiſh. Les, twas high time.—The women don't 
-pay.—And as for the men, the age grows circumſpect in 
proportion to its poverty: it's odds but one loſes a cha- 
racter to eſtabliſh a debt, and muſt fight a duel to obtain 
the payment. I have a thouſand better plans, but two 
principal ones.—And I am only at a loſs which to chuſe. 
Mes. Blandiſb. Out with them, I beſeech you. 
Blandiſh. Whether I ſhall marry my friend's intended 
bride, or his ſiſter. | | | 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Marry his intended ' bride ? What, 
pig- iron and uſury ?—Your opinion of her muſt: advance 
your addreſſes admirably. ,. - | 
Blandiſh. My Lord's opinion of her will advance them; 
he can't bear the fight of her, and in defiance of his uncle, 
Sir Clement Flint's eagerneſs for the match, is running 
mad after an adventure, which I, who am his confidant 
ſhall keep going till T determine. — There's news for you. 
Mrs. Bland'/h. And his ſiſter, Lady Emily, the alter- 
native! The firſt match in England in beauty, wit, and 
accompliſnment. 5 "I 
Blandiſh. Pooh! A fig for her 2 charms, ſhe will 
bring me connexion that wou'd ſoon ſupply fortune; the 
other wou'd bring fortune enough to make connexion un- 
neceſſary. | E | 5 
. Mrs. Blandiſb. And as to the certainty of ſucceſs with 
the one or the other. | 8 
Blandiſh. Succeſs! Are they not women? Why eyen 
you can cajole them What then muſt I do who have ad- 
vantage of ſex, and am equally ready to adore every fea- 
ture of the face, or to fall incorporeally in love with the 
mind ?—But no more of theory, I muſt away to practice. 
And geſt for Gayville, and his fellow ſtudent Clifford, 
who is come home with a wiſe face, and a conceited con- 
fidence in his old aſcendancy over his Lordſhip; but thanks 
to the accident that kept him two months behind ; Mr, 
Monitor will find himſelf miſtaken. „„ 2h 
Mt. Blandiſb. Beware of the Monitor, notwithſtand- 
ing, in another quarter. Lady Emily and he were ac- 
quainted at the age of firſt impreſſions. . 
Blandiſb. I dare ſay he always meant to be the complete 
friend of the family, though without a ſingle talent 2 


* 


the purpoſe. I queſtion whether he ever made a compli- 
ment in his life, © inns! ths . 
Mrs. Blandiſb. Oh, the brute. | 8 

Blandiſh, His game, I find, has been to work upon 
Lord Gayville's underſtanding. - He thinks he muſt final- 
ly eſtabliſh himſelf in his eſteem, by inexorably oppoſing 
all his follies —— Poor fimpleton ! — Now my touch of 
oppoſition goes only to inhance the value of my acquieſ- 
cence. So adieu for the morning — You to Miſs Alſcrip, 
with an unQtion of flattery fit for a houſe-painter's bruſh ; 
J to Sir Clement, and his family, with a compoſition as 
delicate as æther, and to be applied with the point of a 
feather. „„ 2 bg e 2 [ Going, 
Mrs. Blandiſ6. Hark you, Blandiſh, a good wiſh be- 
fore you go: to make your ſucceſs complete, may you 
find but half your own vanity in thoſe you have to work 
on! e e ee 
.. Blandiſh, Thank you, my dear Letty; this is not the 
only tap you have hit me to-day, and you are right; for 
if you and I did not ſometimes ſpeak truth to each other, 
we ſhould forget there was ſuch a quality incident to the 
human mind. e [Exeunt. 


scENE II. Zend Gayville's Apartment. 
Euter Lord Gayville and Mr. Clifford. 


Lord Gaywvills, My dear Clifford, urge me no more. 
How can a man. of your liberality of ſentiment deſcend 
to be the advocate of my uncle's family avarice? . 
Clifford. My Lord, you do not live for yourſelf. You 
have an ancient name and title to Ape, © ng 
Lord Gayville, Prepoſterous policy Whenever the fa- 
ther builds, games, or electioneers, the heir and title muſt 
go to market. Oh the happy families Sir Clement Flint 
will enumerate, where this practice has prevail'd for cen- 
turies; and the eſtate been improved in every generation, 
tho? ſpecifically ſpent by each individual! 
Clifford. But 2 thought with him a month Mo, and 
wrote with tranſport of the match Whenever I 
2 think of Miſs Alſcrip, viſions of equipage and ſplendor, 


villas, 
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„villas and hotels, the delights of independance and pro- 
«« fuſeneſs, dance in my imagination.” 

Lord Gaywille, It is true, F Was chat diflipated, faſhion- 
able wretch.” * 

Clifford. Come, this reſerve betrays a conſciouſneſs of 
having ated wrong: you' wou'd not hide what wou'd 
give me pleaſure : but I'll not be officious. 

Lord Gayville. Hear me without ſeverity, and T'Il-tell 
you all. Such a woman, ſuch an A of all that's 
lovely in the ſex! 

Clifford. Well but — the who, the how; the whiket 

Lord Gayville. J met her walking, and alone; and in- 
deed ſo humbly circumſtanced as to carry a parcel | in her 
own hand. 

Cl. rd. I cannot but ſmile at this opening of your ad- 
venture——how many ſuch charmers have we met in our 
former excurſions from Cambridge! I warrant ſhe had a 
ſmart hat, and a drawn-up petticoat; hke a curtain in feſ- 
toons, to diſcover a new buckle, and a neat ancle. 

Lord Gayville. No, Clifford, her dreſs was, fuch as a 
judicious painter wou d chuſe to charaRterize modeſty. 
But natural grace and elegance ſtole upon the obſervation, 
and, through the fimplicity of a Quaker, ſhew'd all we 
cou'd conceive of a Goddeſs. 1 gazed, and turn d ido- 
later. 

Clifford. ( Smiling) You may as well finiſh the deſcrip- 
tion in poetry at once ; you are on the very verge of it. 

Lord Gayville. She was under the perſecution of one of 
thoſe lacs peculiar to this town, who aſſume the name 


of gentleman, upon the ſole credentials of a boot, a ſwitch, 
and round hat— The 7hizgs that eſcape from counters and 


writing deſks to diſturb public places, inſult foreigners, 
and put decent women out of countenance. TI had no dif- 


ficulty in the reſcue. 
Cl ford. And having filenced the Jragon, 4 in the true 


ſpirit of chivalry, you conducted the damſel to her caſtle. 


Lord Gayville. The utmoſt I could obtain was leave to 
her into a hackney coach, which I followed unperceiy- 


ed, and lodged | her in the houſe of an obſcure — in 


a bye-ſtreet, | 
med The ſweet Cyprian retreat! Sock a 8 


——— 
7 


tune — reſpe&t 
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of your goddeſs, I dare ſay, did not refuſe acceſs to the 


Lord Gayville, It is true, a few guineas made the mil- 
liner my own. I almoſt liv'd in the houfe; and often, 
when I was not ſuſpected to be there, paſſed whole hours 
liſt' ning to a voice, that wou'd have captivated my very 
ſoul, tho' it had been her only attraction. At laſt 

Clifford. What is to follow! _ Fo 
Lord Gayville. By the perſuaſions of the woman who 


laugh'd at my ſcruples with an unknown girl, a lodger . 


upon a ſecond floor, I hid myſelf in the cloſet of her 
apartment. And the practiced trader aſſured me I had 
nothing to fear from the interruption of the family. 
Cl. ford. Oh for ſhame, my Lord : whatever may be 
the end of your adventure, ſuch means were very much 
below you. i 5 5 . 
Lord Gayville. I confeſs it, and have been puniſh'd. 
Upon the diſcovery of me, fear, indignation and reſolu- 
tion agitated the whole frame of the {ſweet girl by turns 
I ſhould as ſoon have committed facrilege as have offered 


an affront to her perſon —Confuſed—overpower'd—T ſtam- 


mer'd out a few incoherent words Intereft in her for- 
entreaty of forgiveneſs ——and left 


her, to deteſt me. - 3 

Clifford. You need go no farther, I meant to rally you, 
but your proceedings and emotion alarm me for your peace 
and honour. If this girl is an adventurer, which I ſuſ- 
pect, you are making yourſelf ridiculous If ſhe is 
ſtrictly innocent, upon what ground dare a man of your 
principle think farther of her? you are on a double preci- 
pice; on one fide impell'd by folly, on the other 
Lord Gayville. Hold, Clifford, I am not prepar'd for 
ſo much. admonition. Your tone is changed fince our 
ſeparation; you ſeem to drop the companion and aſſume 
the governo. rg 8 

Clifford. No, my Lord, I ſcorn the ſycophant, and 
aſſert the friend. 4 3 


Ener Servant, folleeved by Blandim. 
Servant, My Lord, Mr. Blandiſh. | Exit. 


1 Clifford. ¶ fgniſcuntiy) IT hope every man will do the 
fame, | i 


Blandißb. 
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Blandiſh, Mr. Clifford, do not let me drive you away; 


I want to learn your power to gain and to preſerve dear 


Lord Gayville's eſteem... | 
Clifford. (with a ſeeming effort to withdraw his Band, 
ewhich he holds) Sir, yòu are 2 quit accompliſhed to be 
an example. 
Blandiſo, I have been at your apartment to look for 
ou — we have been talking of you with Sir Clement — 
5 Emily threw in her word. — 


25 Herd. ¶ diſengaging his hand) Oh, Sir, you make me 


too roud. :/ afide ). Practiced paraſite ! [ Exit. 
B and fb. (afede ). Sneering puppy—/7o Lord Gayville. 7 
My Longs you ſeem diſconcerted ; has any thing new oc- 
| curr'd 
10 Gayville. No, for there ; is nothing new in being 
3 in a friend. 
Blandiſh. Have you told your ſtory to Mr. Clifford? 
Lord Gayville. 1 have, and I might as well have told 


| i to the cynic, my uncle: he cou'd not have diſcourag'd | 


or condemn'd me more. 
_ Blandiſo. They are both in the right. 1 ſee things ex- 
actly as they do — but I have leſs fortitude, or more at- 
tachment than others :— the inclinations of a man I love, 
are ſpells upon my oppoſition. 
Tord SD. Kind Blandiſh! you are the confidant 
E - 
Blandiſb. What has happen'd fince your diſcovery in 

the cloſet? _. 
Lord Gapwille. The lovely wanderer left her lodgings the 
next morning — but I have again found her — ſhe is in a 
houſe of equal retirement, but of very different character 
in the city, and inacceſſible. I have wrote to her, and 
knowing her to be diſtreſs d, I have enclos'd bank bills 
for two hundred pounds, the acceptance of which I have 
urged with all the delicacy, I am maſter of, and by heaven 
without a purpoſe of corruption. 
name 

Lord Gay ville. She has never ens me, but by the 
name of Mr. Heartly. Since my ambition has been to 


be loved for my own n ſake, I have been jealous of * 


title, 


* 
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Blandiſb. Two hundred pounds, and Lord Gayville's | 
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Blandiſs. And prithee by what diligence or chance, did 


Mr. Heartly trace his fugitive? « 


Lord Gaywville. By the acuteneſs of Mr. Prompt, your 
Valet de Chambre, You muſt pardon me for pong 


into my ſervice for this occaſion, the fellow in the wor 
| fitteſt for it. „ 


Blandiſo. You know I am incapable of being angry 


2X with you, — but that dog to practice upon my weakneſs, 
and engage without my conſent! - 4 | 


Lord Gayville. The blame is all mine. He is. now 
waiting an anſwer to my letter—how my heart palpitates 
at the delay, % 
| | Enter Prompt. 


his maſter.) | ; 
Lord Gayville. Don't be afraid, Prompt—your- peace 


4 1s made, ; 


* 
Prompt. Then there is my return for your Lordſhip's 
e Giving the letter) This letter was juſt now 
rought to the place appointed, by a porter. £ 
Lord Gayville. By a Cupid, ' honeſt Prompt, and theſe 
characters were engraved by the point of his arrow ! 
(kiffing the ſuperſeription Io Heartly, 'Eſq.” 
Blandiſh, did you ever ſee any thing like it: 
Blandiſb. If her ſtyle be equal to her hand-writing — 
Lord Gayville. If it be equal!— Infidel! you ſhall 
have proof directly. (opens the letter precipitately) Hey day 
what the devil's here? my bills again,” and no line — not 
a word —Death and diſappointment, what's this? 
Prompt. Gad it's well if ſhe is not off again— faith I 
never aſk'd where the letter-came from. | . 
Lord Gayville. Should you know the meſſenger again? 


 . Prompt. I believe I ſhould, my Lord. For a Cupid he 


was ſomewhat in years, about ſix feet high, and a noſe . 
rather given to purple. Es | Si | 
Lord Gayville. Spare your wit, Sir, till you find him. 
Prompt. I have a ſhorter way — my life upon it I ſtart 
her myſelf. GE PN 

Blandiſh. And what is your device, firrah! | 

Prompt. Lord, Sir, nothing ſo eaſy as to bring eve 
living creature in this town to the window: a tame bear, 
or 
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| or a mad ox; two men, or two dogs fighting; a balloon 
Ii! in the air— (or tied up to the ceiling tis the ſame thing) 
make but noiſe 0 and out they come, firſt and ſe- | 
| cCiond chilhood, and every thing between I am fure I | 
It ſhall know her by inſpiration. fe 
| | Lord Gayville. Shall I deſcribe her to you? ' = 
Prompt. No, my Lord, time is too precious — I'll be "Mt 
| at her laſt lodgings, and afterwards half the town over, 
wil i 0197 Lordſhip will travel from her forchead to her 
Tord Gaywille. Away, then, my good fellow. He can- 
not miſtake her; for when ſhe was form'd nature broke 
the mould. | [ Exit Prompt. 
Blandiſh. Now, for the blood of me, cannot I call that 
| fellow back: it is abſolute infatuation——Ah! I fee how 
this will end. | Gs. 
Lord Gayville. What are your apprehenſions? 
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| Blandiſp. That my ferret yonder will do his part com- 
| | pletely; that I ſhall ſer all your uncle's doctrine at nought, 
| and thus lend myſelf to this wild intrigue till the girl is 
| put into your arms. e AED VEL, 
Wl - Lord Gafville, Propitious be the thought, my beſt 
; friend — My uncle's doftrine ! — But, adviſe me, how 
i ſhall I keep my fecret from him for the preſent? He is 
i ſiuſpicion S : the eye of Sir Clement is a very 
Blandiſh. {afide.) Yes, and it ſometimes gives one a 
[4 curſed deal of pain before he is convinced of touching a 
J 


: ſoundꝭ part.—{To Lord Gayville.) Your beſt chance would 
1 be to double your aſſidvities to Miſs Alferip. But then 
[=  diffimulation is fo mean a vice. | 8 | 
Lord Gaywille. It is ſo indeed; and if I give into it for a 


1 | moment, it is upon the determination of never being her 
1 huſband. I may defpiſe and. offend a woman; but diſ- 
j guſt wou'd be no excuſe for betraying her. Adieu! 
=_ ' Plandiſh. If you ſee Prompt firſt, I truſt to you for the 


ickeft communication of intelligence. 

 Blandiſb. I am afraid you may] cannot reſiſt you. — 
{Exit Lord Gayville.) Ah! wrong — wrong — wrong : I 
hope that exclamation is not loſt. A blind compliance 
with a young man's paſſions is a poor plot upon his affec- 
tions. . [ Exit. 
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SCENE III. Mrs. Sagely's Hage. 
Euler Mrs. Sagely and M/s Alton. 


3 Mrs. Sagely. Tndeed, Miſs Alton, (fince you are reſolved 
Y to continue that name) you may blefs yourſelf for finding 


> out in this wilderneſs. — Wilderneſs! this town is ten 


times more dangerous to youth and innocence: every 


man you meet is a wolf. IE 7 
Miſs Alion. Dear Madam, I ſee you dwell upon my in- 
diſcretion in flying to London; but remember the fafe- 


guard J expected to find here, How cruel was the diſap- 


pointment ] How dangerous have been the conſequences ! 


Ill thought the chance happy that threw a retired lodging 


in my way: I was upon my guard againſt the other ſex, 


but for my own to be treacherous to an unfortunate — 


| cou'd I expect it? 


Mrs. Sagely. Suſpe& every body, if you wou'd be ſafe; 
but moſt of all ſafe yourſelf. —Ah! my pretty-truant, 
the heart that is ſo violent in its averftons, is in ſal 
danger of being the ſame in its affections, depend upon 
Mi Alion. Let them ſpring from a juſt eſteem, and 
you will abſolve me: my averſion was to the character 
of the wretch I was threaten'd with——Can you reprove 


Mrs. Sagely. And tell me truly, ned you feet the 


ſame d-teſtation for this worſe character you have made 


acquaintance with? This rake—this abominable Heart. 
ly ? Ah! child, your look is ſuſpieious. INS + 
Mifs Alton,” Madam, I have not a thought that I will 

not fincerely lay open to you. Mir. Heartly is made to 


2X pleaſe, and to be avoided ; I defire never to ſee him more 


— his diſcovery of mt here; his letters, his offers; have 
greatly alarmed me. — I conjure you loſe not an hour in 
placing me under the ſort of protection I ſolicited. 
Mrs. Sagely. If you are reſolved, I believe I can ſerve 
vou. — Mifs Alferip, the great Heireſs, (you may have 
heard of the name in your family) has been enquiring 
among decay'd gentry for a companion. She is too fine 
a lady to bear to be alone, and perhaps does not look to 
TIT | a huſ- 


Cr 
tans | Pen AAS nd 


cious varlet Here, call a conſtable 
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a huſband's company as a certain dependance. Your i 
muſical talent will he a great recommendation. She is 
already appriſed, and a line from me will introduce you. 
. Miſe Alton. I will avail myſelf of your kindneſs imme- i 
ne : 


Sage muſt come in-. 1 
Mrs. Sagely. As I live here is an impudent fellow. for- 


cing himſelf into the paſſage. | » 
2 4 Alton, O RE) if Mr. Heartly ſhou'd be be- 


. Mrs, Sagely. Get into the back Peer: be he who he A 
will, PH warrant I protect you. [Exit Miſs Alton. 
= 55 Enter Prompt (looking abaut. } | 3 
Mrs, Sagely. Who are vou, Sir? What are you look- || 
ing for? | 
5 Prompt. Madam, I was looking—1 » was looking — 
or vox. | 
Mrs. Sagely. Well, Sir, and what do you want? 
wy nt (Hill prying about) Madam, I want wane | 
— 1 vvantkaq —! 83 
Mrs. Sagely. To rob the houſe, perhaps, 


Prompt. Jul the contrary, Madam — to ſee that all is 
ſafe within it Vou have a treaſure in your poſſeſſion 


that I wou'd not have loſt for the world A young * 


begone about your buſineſs, 


Mrs. Sagely. Indeed 


friend there are no young ladies to be ſpoke with here. 


Prompt. Lord, Madam, I don't deſire to ſpeak with. 
her My attentions go to ladies of the elder ſort— 1 


come to make propoſals. to you alone. 


Mrs. Sagely. You make propoſals uo me ? Did you know 


my late huſband, Sir? _ 
Prompt. Huſband ! My good Mrs. Sagely — be at caſe 


I have no more views upon you, that way, than upon 


my grandmother My propoſals are of a quite different [ 
nature. | 
Mrs. Sagely. Of a different nature ! Why. you auda- 


Prompt. Dear Madam, how you continue to miſunder- 


ſand me—T have a reſpeR for you, that will ſet at nought 
all the perſonal . about you, depend upon it, 


* 


Prompt. { avithout. F I tell yOu I have buſineſs with Mrs, 2 J 
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powerful as they are—And as for the young lady, my pur- 
poſe is only that you ſhall gu her ſafe. —I wou'd of- 
fer you a pretty ſnug houle in a pleaſant quarter of the 
town, where you two wou'd be much more commodi- 
ouſly lodg'd the furniture new, and in the prettieſt 
taſte A neat little fideboard of plate—a black boy, with 


a turban, to wait upon you. 


Mrs. Sagely. And for what purpoſe am I to be bribed ? 


© Si am above it, ſifrah. I have but a pittance, tis true, 


and heavy outgoings —— My huſband's decayed book- 
keeper to maintain, and poor old Smiler, that ſo many 
years together drew our whole family in a chaiſe, —Hea- 
vy charges but by cutting off my luxuries, and ſt 
ping up a few windows, I can jog on, and {corn to be be- 
olden to you, or him that ſent you. (Prompt tries at the 


. dur, ard peeps ihrongb be key hole.) What wou'd the im- 


pertinent fellow be at now? Keep the door bolted, and 
don't ſtand in ſight. 4 / 
Prompt.” (afide) Oh! oh! She is here I find, and 


that's enough My good Mrs. Sagely—your humble 


ſervant—T wou'd fain be better acquainted with you—m a 


modeſt way——but muſt wait, I fee, a more happy hour. 
{afide, going out) When honeſty and poverty do happen to 
meet, they grow ſo fond of each other's company, it is 
labour loſt to try to ſeparate them. * Exit. 

Mrs. Sagely. Shut the ſtreet door after him, and never 
let him in again. 25 N 


Enter Miſs Alton from the inner room. | 

Miſs Alton. For mercy, Madam, let me be gone imme- 
diately. I am very uneaſy——-TI am certain Mr. Heartly 
is at the bottom of this. | 4 
Mrs. Sagely. J believe it, my dear, and now ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of your removal. Il write your letter - and hea- 
ven protect you. Remember my warning, ſuſpect your- 
ſelf. | ; ; : [ Exit. 
Mifs Alton. (ola) In truth I will. T'll forget the for- 
bearance of this profligate, and remember only his inten- 
tions. And 1s gratitude then ſuſpicious ? Painful leffon ! 
A woman muſt not think herſelf Eure becauſe ſne has no 
bad impulſe to fear: ſhe muſt be upon her guard, left her 
very beſt ſnould betray her. [ Exit. 
855 3 ; ACT 
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| SCENE I. Ar apartment in Sir Clement Flint's Houſe, | 


Lady Emily Gayville and Clifford af Chee. | 


Sir Clement fitting at a diſtance pretending to read a parch- 
ment, | Out Alily obſerving them. 


Lady Emily. 


ee you do not take care, you are gone the 
next move. 


Clifford. I confeſs, Lady Emily, you are on the point | 
of compleat victory. 2 

Lady Emily. Pooh, I wou'd not give a farthing for | 
victory without a more ſpirited defence. | 4 

Cl. ford. Then you muſt engage with thoſe (if thoſe 


there are) that do not find you irreſiſtible. 


Lady Emily. I cou'd find a a thouſand ſuch; but I'll en- 
gage with none whoſe triumph I cou'd not ſubmit to with | 
pleaſure. - 

Sir Clement, ( apart ) Pretty ſignificant on both ſides, 
I wonder how much fatther it will go. 

Lady Emily. Uncle, did you ſpeak ? 

Sir Clement. (reading to himſelf) * And the parties to 
this indenture do farther covenant and agree, that all and 


every the ſaid lands, tenements, and hereditaments—um 


— um” —— How uſeful ſometimes is ambiguity! {loud Þ 
enough to be heard.) ö 

Clifford. A very natural obſervation of Sir Clement's 
_ that long me (pauſes Kain upon the cheſs 

ard. 
| EY Lay Emily looking penfruely at his face. 
. Cliford. To what a 2 have you reduc'd me, Lady 
Emily. If I advance, I periſh by my temerity ; ; and it 
is out of my power to retreat. 

Sir Clement. apart) Better and et |—To talk. in 
8 is a curious e is 


9 Sir 
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Sir Clement. (fill reading) In witneſs whereof the 
ſaid parties have hereunto interchangeably ſet their ha 
and ſeals this um - um day of um um 2 
Lady Emily. (reſuming an air of vivactiy) Come, I trifle | 
with you too lo There's your coup de grace 
| Uncle, I have conquer d. {bath riſing from the table 
Sir Clement. Niece, I do not doubt it and in the 
ſtyle of the great proficients, without looking upon the 
board. Clifford, was not your mother's name Charlton ? 
(folding up the parchment, and riſing.) i 
_ Clifford. It was, Sir. RE, 


Sir Clement, In looking over the writings Alſcrip has 
ſent me, perparatory to his daughter's ſettlement, I find 
mention of a conveyance from a Sir William Charlton of 
Devonſhire, Was he a relation ? | 

Clifford. My grandfather, Sir: the plunder of his for- 
tune was one of the firſt materials for raiſing that of Mr. 
Alſcrip, who was ſteward to Sir William's eftate, then 
manager of his difficulties, and laſtly his ſole creditor. 

Sir Clement. And no better monopoly than that of a 
man's diſtreſſes. Alſcrip has had twenty ſuch, or I ſhould 
_ have ſingled out his daughter to be Lord Gayville's 
wife. ' 

Clifford. It is a compenſation for my family loſſes, that 
in the event they will conduce to the intereſt of the man 
I moſt love. | | | 1 

Sir Clement. Hey day, Clifford! take care, don't 
trench upon the Blandiſn Jour cue, you know, is fin- 
| cerity. | ! N 
Clifford. You ſeem to think, Sir, there is no ſuch qua- 
lity. I doubt whether you believe there is an honeſt man 
in the world. | | ; 

Sir Clement. You do me great injuſtice — ſeveral —ſe- 
veral—and upon the old principle that honeſty is the 
beſt policy. Self. intereſt is the great end of life, ſays 
human nature — Honeſty is a better agent than craft 
ſays proverb. 3-7 

Clifford. But as for ingenuous, or purely diſintereſted 
motives : | 

Sir Clement. Clifford, do you mean to laugh at me? - 

Clhfford. What is your opinion, Lady Emily? 

Lady Emily. (endeavouring again at vivacity) That there 

| | | may 
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9 may be ſuch: but it's odds they are troubleſome or inſi- 
pid. Pure ingenuouſneſs, I take it, is a rugged ſort of 


thing, which ſcarcely will bear the poliſh of common ci- 
vility; and for diſintereſtedneſs - young people ſometimes 
ſet out with it; but it is like travelling upon a broken 
ſpring—one is glad to get it mended at the next ſtage. 
Sir Clement. Emily, I proteſt you' ſeem to ſtudy after 
me; proceed, child, and we will read together every cha- 
rafter that comes in our way. i 3-4 
Lady Emily. Read: one's acquaintance delightful ! 
What romances, novels, ſatires, and mock heroics preſent 
themſelves to my imagination! Our young men are flim- 
ſy eſſays ; old ones, political pamphlets ; coquets, fugitive 
pieces; and faſhionable beauties, a compilation of adverti. 
ſed perfumery, eſſence of pearl, milk of roſes, and Olym- 


| Plan dew.—Lord, I ſhould now and then tho' turn over 


an acquaintance with a ſort of fear and trembling. 
Clifford. How ſo? | ; „ 
Lady Emily. Leſt one ſhould pop unaware upon ſome- 
thing one ſhould ot, like a naughty ſpeech in an old co- 
be but it is only ſkipping what wou'd make one 
luſh. * 5 - 
Sir Clement. Or if you did not ſkip, when a woman 


reads by herſelf and 70 herſelf, there are wicked philoſo- 


phers who doubt whether her bluſhes are very trouble- 


ſome. "81 
Lady Emily. (to Sir Clement) Do you know now that 
for that ſpeech of yours and for that ſaucy ſmile of 
yours, (10 Cliferd) J am ftrongly tempted to read you 
both aloud! 255 

Sir Clement. Come try -——T'll be the firſt to open the 


book. | 
Lady Emily. A treatiſe of the Houyhnhnms, after the 


. manner of Swift, tending to make us odious to ourſelves, 
and to extract moroſe mirth from our imperfections turn 


ing to Clird Contraſted with an expoſition of ancient 
morality addreſs'd to the moderns : a chimerical attempt 
upon an obſolete ſubject. | | 
Sir Clement. Clifford, we muſt double down that page. 
And now we'll have a ſpecimen of her ee 
Lady Emily. T'll give it you myſelf, and wit 
which is more than either of you wou'd. 
| ; ; 


juſtice; 


Sir 
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Sir Clement. And without ſkipping. 


Lady Emily. Thus then; a light, airy, fantaſtic ſketch 
of genteel manners as they are; with a little endeavour at 
what they ought to be—rather CY than inſtruc- 
tive, not without art, but ſparing in the uſe of it 
Sir Clement, But the paſſions, Emily. Do not forget 
what ſhould ſtand in the foreground of a female — 
Lady Emily. They abound: but mixed and blended 
cleverly enou gh to prevent any from predominating ; like 
the colours of a ſhot luteſtring, that change as you look 
at it ſideways or full: they are ſometimes brighten'd by 
vivacity, and now and then ſubject to a ſhade of caprice 
but meaning no ill not afraid of a critical review : and 
thus, gentlemen, I preſent myſelf to you freſh from the 
preſs, and I hope not inelegantly bound. | 
Sir Clement. Altogether making a perfectly defireable 
companion for the cloſet :. I am ſure, Clifford, you will 
agree with me. Gad we are got into ſuch a pleaſant 
freedom with each other, it is a pity to ſeparate while 
any curioſity remains in the company. Prithee, Clifford, 
fatisfy me a little as to your hiſtory, Old Lord Hardacre, 
if I am rightly informed, diſinherited your father, his 
ſecond ſon. | | | 
Cliford. For the very marriage we have been ſpeaking 
of. The little fortune my father could call his own was 
ſunk before his death, as a proviſion for my mother ; 
upon an idea that whatever reſentment he might perſon- 
ally have incurred, it would not be extended to an inno- 
cent offspring. : 
| Sir Clement. A very filly confidence. How readily 
now, ſhould you and I, Emily, have diſcover'd in a ſen- 
fible old man, the irreconcilable offence of a marriage of 
the paſſions — You underſtand me? 
Lady Emily. Perfectly! /afide) Old Petrifaction, ycur 
hiats always ſpeak forcibly. | & 
Sir Clement. But your uncle, the preſent Lord, made 
amends ? 5 88 
Cliqprd. Amply. He offer'd to ſend me from Cam- 
bridge to an academy in Germany, to fit me for foreign 
ſervice: well judging that a cannon ball was a fair and 
quick proviſion for a poor relation. 
You Lb 5 B 1 
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Sir Clement, Upon my word J have known uncles leſs 


- confiderate. 


Clifford. When Lord Gayville's friendſhip, and your 


- indulgence, made me the companion. of his travels, Lord 
 Hardacre's andivided cares deloved upon my fiſter ; whoſe 


whole independant poſſeſſion at my mother's death, was 
five hundred pounds All our education had permitted 
that unhappy parent to lay by. ; ” 

Lady Emily. Oh, for an act of juſtce and benevolence 
to reconcile me to the odious man] Tell me this inſtant 
what did he do for Miſs Clifford ? | | 

Clifford. He beftow'd upon her forty pounds a year, up- 
on condition that ſhe reſided with a family of his depen- 
dants in a remote county, to ſave the family from diſ- 

ace; and that allowance, when I heard laſt from her, he 
Fad threathen'd to withdraw, upon her refuſing a deteſt- 
able match he had endeavour'd to force upon her. Ws, 
Lady Emily. Poor girl; 8 5 | 

Sir Clement, Upon my word an intereſting ſtory, and 

told with pathetic effect. Emily, you look grave, child. 
Lady Emily. {afide) I ſhall not own it however. {To 
him) For once, my dear uncle, you want your ſpectacles. 
My thoughts are on a diverting ſubject My firit viſit to 
Miſs Alſcrip; to take a near view of that collection of 
charms deſtined to my happy brother. | 

Sir Clement. You need not go out of the room for that 
purpoſe. The ſchedule of an Heireſs's fortune is a com- 
pendium of her metits, and the true ſecurity for marriage 


happineſs. 
Lady Emily. J am ſure J gueſs at your ſyſtem — T hee 


union muſt be moſt wiſe which has wealth to ſupport it, 
and no affections ta diſturb it. | 


Sir Clement, Right. | | 
Lady Emily. That makes a divorce the firſt promiſe of 


Fredlock ; and widowhood, the-beft bleſſing of life; that 


ſeparates the intereſt of huſband, wife and child | 
Sir Clement. To eſtabliſh the independant comfort of 


all 
Lady Emily. Upon the broad baſis of family, hatred. 
Excellent, my dear uncle, excellent indeed ; and upon that 
principle, tho? the lady is likely to be your niece, and my 
* 1 W ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, I am ſure you will have no objection to my laughing 
at her a little. | | 

Sir Clement, You'll be puzzled to make her more ridi- 
culous than I think her. What is your plan? 

Lady Emily. Why tho? her pride is to be thought a lead- 
er in faſhions, ſhe is ſometimes a ſervile copyiſt. Blan- 
diſh tells me I am her principal model; and what is moſt 
provoking, ſhe is intent upon catching my manner as well 
as my dreſs, which ſhe exaggerates to an exceſs that vexes 
me. Now if ſhe wiLL take me in ſhade, I'll give her a 
new outline, IT am reſolved 3 and if I do not make her a ca- 
Ticature for a printſhop—— | 

Clifford, Will all this be ſtrictly conſiſtent with your 
good nature, Lady Emily ? _ - ae 
Lac Emily. No, nor I don't know when I ſhall do 
any thimg conſiſtent with it again, except leaving you two 
critics to a better ſubje& than your humble ſervant.” 

[Curifies, and exit with a lively air. 
Sir Clement. Well, Clifford! What do you think of 
her? 2 e 
__ Clifford. That when ſhe 
very aukward counterfeit, 

Sir Clement. But her beauty, her wit, her improvement 
ſince yon went abroad? I expected from a man of your 
age and taſte, ſomething more than a cold compliment 
upon her temper. Could not you, compatibly with the 
immaculate ſincerity you profeſs, venture as far as admi- 
ration? 

Clifford. J admire her, Sir, as I do a bright tar in the 
firmawent, and conſider the diſtance of both as equally 
* 1immeaſureable. | | : 

Sir Clement, (afide) Specious rogue! (To him} Well, 
leave Emily then to be winked at through teleſcopes ; and 
now to a matter of nearer obſervaiion——What is Gay- 
ville doing ? | | | 

Clifford. Every thing you deſire, Sir, I truſt; but you 
know I have been at home only three days, and have hard- 


ly ſeen him ſince I came. 3 | 
Sir Clement. Nor I neither ; but I find he has profited 


profeſſes ill-temper, ſhe is a 


wonderfully by foreign experience. After rambling half 


the world over without harm, he is caught, like a travell'd 
woodcock, at his landing. | 
| f B 2 Cliford, 
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Clifhars. If you ſuſpect Lord Gayville of indiſeretion, 
why do you not put bim candidly to the teſt ? I'll be bound 
for his ingenuouſneſs not to withhold any confeſſion you 
may require. Wy SHORT 

Sir Clement, You may he right, but he'll confeſs more 
to you in an hour, than to me in a month, for all that ; 
come, Clifford, look as you ought to do at your intereſt— 
Sift him—Watch him—You cannot gueſs how much you 
will make me your friend, and how grateful J may be if 
you will diſcover : | 8 | 

Cliford. Sir, you miſtake the footing upon which Lord 
Gayville and I live I am often the partner of his 
thoughts, but never a ſpy upon his actions. [Bow and exit. 
Sir Clement. (alone) Well play'd, Clifford! Good air 
and emphaſis, and well ſuited to the trick of the ſcene— 
He wou'd do, if the practical part of deceit were as eaſy 
at his age, as diſcernment of it is at mine. Gayville and 
Emily, if they had not a vigilant guard, would be his ſure 
prey; for they are examples of the generous affections 
coming to maturity with their ſtature ; while ſuſpicion, 
art and intereſt are ſtill dormant in the ſeed. I muſt em- 

' ploy Blandiſh in this buſineſs A raſcal of a different caſt 

Below Clifford in hypocriſy, but greatly above him 
in the ſcale of impudence, They ſhall both forward my 

ends, while they think they are purſuing their own. I 

mall ever be ſure of a man's endeavours to ſerve me, while 

I hold out a lure to his knavery and intereſt, [ Exit, 


SCENE II. Arn Antichamber, 


Alſcrip. C without) Dinner not order'd till ſeven o'clock 
'— Bid the kitchen-maid get me ſome eggs and bacon. 
Plague, what with the time of dining and the French cook- 
ery, Iam in the land of ſtarvation, with half St. James's- 


Market upon my weekly bills. 5 

0 Enter (while ſpeaking the laſt ſentence ) 

What a change have I made to pleaſe my unpleafeable 
daughter? Inftead of my regular meal at Furnival's Inn, 


here am I tranſported to Berkeley Square, to faſt at Alſcrip 
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Houſe, till my fine company come from their morning ride 
two hours after dark—Nay, it's worſe, if I am carried 
among my great neighbours in Miſs Alſcrip's ſuite, as ſhe 
calls it. My lady looks over me; my Lord walks over me; 
and ſets me jn a little tottering cane chair, at the cold cor- 
ner of the table Tho' I have a mortgage upon the houſe 
and furniture, and arrears due of the whole intereſt. It's 
a pleaſure tho? to be well dreſſed. My daughter maintains 
all faſhions are founded in ſenſe—Icod the tightneſs of my 
wig, and the ſtiffneſs of my _ give me the ſenſe of the 
pillory—Plaguy ſcanty about the hips too—And the breaſt 
ſomething of a merrythought reverſed But there is ſome 
ſenſe in that, for if one ſex pares away in proportion where 
the other ſwells, we ſhall take up no more room in the 
. world than we did before. e 


| Enter a Servant. MATS 
Servant, Sir, Miſs Alſcrip wiſhes to ſee you. She is 
at her toilet. ; 
 Alſcrip, Who is with her? 
Servant, Only Mrs. Blandiſh, Sir, | 73 
Alſerip. She muſt content herſelf with that company 
till I have had my whet——order up the eggs and ba- 
con. . | | [Exzt, 


SCENE III. ES, 


Miſs _— diſcovered at her Toilet. Chignon, (her Falet 
de Chambre) dreſſing her Head, Mrs. Blandiſh fitting by 
and holding a Box of Diamond Pins, 19 


Mzi/s Alſcrip. And ſo, Blandiſh, you really think that 
the introduction of Otaheite feathers in my trimming ſue- 
ceeded?r | | | 
Mrs. Blandi/h. Oh, with the mixture of thoſe charm- 
ing Italian flowers, and the knots of pearl that gather'd up 
the feſtoons, never any thing had ſo E an effect. 
It put the whole ball- room out of humour, and that's the 
ſureſt teſt of good taſte. Monſieur Chignon, that pin a 
little more to the front. + - x 2A 

Mijs Alfcrip. And what * they ſay ? 

1 3 
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Met. Blandiſp. You know it is the firſt ſolicitude of my 
life to ſee the friend of my heart treated with juſtice. So 
when you ſtood up to dance, I got into the thick of the 
circle Monſieur, don't you think this large diamond 
wou'd be well placed juſt in the middle? 
Cbignon. Eh! non, Madame; ca ne releve pas—Dat 
give no relief to de weight of de curl Full in de front 
un gros bouton von great nob of diamond] pardie ce ſeroit 
un accommodage à la Polypheme ; de big eye of de geant 
in de centre of de forehead, _ . 
N Alſcrip. Chignon is right in pens of taſte, tho? 
not quite ſo happy in his alluſions as he is ſometimes. - 
. Chignon. Ah! Madame, you have done von grande 
injure to my contree: You go for von monthe, and bring 
avay all de good taſte At Paris—all von fide——de 
diamond—de cap—de glance—de bon mot meme—All 
yon fide, nothing direct à 1 ; 1 
Miſs Alſcrip. (Smiling at Chignon, and then turning to 
Mrs. Binding Well!- N And om 5 N 
Mrs. Blandiſb. So it was all admiration! Elegant, ſays 
Lady Spite It may do very well for Miſs Alſcrip, who 
neyer looks at expence. The dreſs of a bridal princeſs ! 
cries Mrs. Scanty, and for one night's wear too 
Mi 4//crip, Delightful! The very language I wiſh'd 
for——Oh, how charmingly apropos was my accident ! 
did you ſee when my trimming in the paſſe- pied of a cot- 
tillion came luckily in contact with Billy Skim's great ſhoe 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Did I ſee it? 

Miſe 1 © One of the great feathers ſtuck faſt on the 
oe, and looked for all the world like the heel wing of a 
Mercury 4an.ai'pantomime. 7-7 | | 
: r Blandiſb. Oh] you witty creature, how you de- 

cribe | Tr 
Mi Alſcrip. It was a moſt becoming rent! 
Mrs. Blandiſh. And what a diſplay of indifference ; 
What an example for a woman of fortune did you exhibit 
in the buſtle of picking up the ſcattered fragments 
Mi, Alſcrip. When the. pearls were trundling about, 
and I infiſted upon the company being no longer diſturbed, 


but wou'd leave what remain d for fairy favours to the 
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who nent the room. He! he! he! Do you think Lady 
Emily wou'd have done that better? | 

Mrs. Blandiſb. Lady Emily? poor girl !—How ſoon 
muſt ſhe ſubmit to be the humble ſecond of the family ! 

Mzi/s Alſcrip. He! he! he! Do you ſincerely think 
ſo, Blandiſh ? And yet it wou'd be ſtrange if it were her- 
wiſe, tor I cou'd buy her ten times over. 

; a oe Madame, vat humeure vould you wear to- 
oF 

Mis Alſcrip. Humour! e What am I drefſed 

for now ? 

Chignon. The parfaite amiable, Madame: but by ning 
ing de point of de hair more down to de eyebrow, or ad- 
ding a littel blowſe to de ſides, I can give you de look ſe- 
vere, capricieuſe—vat you pleaſe. 

MiJs Alſcrip. We'll put it off for half an hour, I am 
not quite decided. I was in the capricieuſe yeſterday — 
1 believe I ſhall keep on the perfect amiable. ( Zxit Chig- 
non.) Tiffany, take off my powdering gown Ah! ho! 
How the wench tugs—do 7 you are e pulling 
off the coachman's great-coat? 

Mrs. Blandiſh, My dear amiable !—do not let that 
ſweet temper be rufled——Why will you not employ me 

in theſe little offices? Delicacy like yours ſhould be wait- 
cd upon by the ſoftneſs of a ſylph. 
| (During this 3 exit Tiffany roy, 7 
Mi ſs Alſcrip. I am promiſed a creature to be noun me 
dout of the common way. 
| Mrs. Blandiſh, A new woman? 1 5 
 Mijs Alſerip. No; ſomething to be raiſed ok higher, 
and at the ſame time fitted better to receive one's ill-hu- 
mour. An humble companion, well born, well educated, 
and perfectly dependant, is a moſt uſeful appurtenance in 
the beſt families, Wo 

Mrs. Blandiſb. Well, do not raiſe her to the rank of 
a friend, left I ſhould be jealous. 
isi Alſerip. You may be perfectly [ NN" ſhall take 

particular care that friendſhip ſhall be out of the queſtion 
on both ſides, I had once thought of a reſtoration of 
Pages to fit in ſcarlet and filver (as one reads in former 
times) upon the ws of the coach, and to o hold up one's 

* B4 train 
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train — but I have a new male attendant in a Valet de Cham- 
bre, who has poſſeſſion of my buſt My two women 
will have the charge from the point of the ſhoulder to the 
toe——-So my perſon being provided for the Counteſs 
of Gayville ſhall have an attendant to wait upon her mind. 

Mrs. Blandiſb. I vow a moſt elegant and uncommon 
thought. 

Miſs Al Iſcrip. One that can pen a note, in the familiar, 
the punctilious, or the witty—It' s quite troubleſome to be 
always writing wit for one's ſelf. But above all ſhe is 
to have a talent for muſic, 

Mrs, Blandiſb. Aye, your very ſoul is framed for har- | 
mony. 

Miſs Alſcrip. T have not quite determin'd what to call 
her ——Governante of the private chamber, keeper of the 
eas with a filver key at her breaſt 7 


* 


Enter Chignon. 


Chignon, Madame, a young lady beg to know if you be 
viſible, _ - 
Mrs Alſe rip. A young lady——It is not Lady Emily 
Gayville? 

Chiguon. Non, Madame; but if you were abſente, and 
I had the adjuſtment of hes head, ſhe won'd be the moſt 
chamante perſonne I did ever fee. 

M/ Aijcrip, Introduce her. { Exit Chignon Who can 
this be ? 

Mrs. Blandiſh. Some woman of taſte to enquire your 
cormpondent a at Parig—or— 


| Enter Miſ Alton | 
V Alſcrip curt/ying reſpeftfully, Miſi Alton retiring di/ 


concerted, 

1 TY Alſcrip. Of taſte indeed by her appearance ! 
Who's. in the anti-chamber ? Why did they not open the 
folding doors ?—Chignon, approach a fanteuil for the lady. 
Miſs Alton. Madam, I come! 
Miſs Alſcrip. Madam, pray be ſeated 
Miß, Altan. Excuſe me, Madam 
Mass Alſcrip. Madam, I muſt beg 


2 
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1/5 Alton. Madam, this letter will inform you how 
little pretenſions I have to the honours you are me 5 
Mass Alſerip. (reads) ** Miſs Alton, the bearer of this, 
« is the perſon I recommended as worthy the honour of 
« attending you as a companion {eyes her ſcornfully) She 
« js born a gentlewoman, I dare ſay her talents and good 
qualities will ſpeak more in her favour, than any words 
I could uſe—I am Madam, your moſt obedient—um— 
«© um—.“ Blandiſh, was there ever ſuch a miſtake ? 
Blandiſh. Oh! you dear, giddy, alſent creature, what 
could you be thinking of ? 5 og 
 Mijs Alſcrip. Abſent indeed. Chignon, give me the fan- 
teuil ; (throws herſelf into it } young woman, where were 
you educated ?. Os ; | 
Miſs Alton. Chiefly, Madam, with my parents. 
Miſs Alſcrip. But finiſh'd, I take it for granted, at a 
country boarding ſchool ; for we have, “young ladies,” 
you know, Blandiſh, boarded and educated,” upon blue 
boards in gold letters in every village ; with a ftrollin 
player for a dancing maſter, and a deſerter from Dunkirk, 
to teach the Freack grammar. | 9 
Mrs. Blaudiſb. How that genius of your's does paint! 
nothing eſcapes you—T dare ſay you have anticipated this 
young lady's ſtory. | 2550 
Mz:/s Alton. It is very true, Madam, my life can afford 
nothing to intereſt the curioſity of you two ladies; it has 
been too inſignificant to merit your concern, and attended 
with no circumſtances to excite your pleaſantry. | 
Miſs Alſcrip. (yawning) J hope, child, it will be at- 
tended with ſuch for the future as will add to your own— 
I cannot bear a mope about me. I am told you have a 
talent for muſic—can you touch that harp—It ſtands here 
as a piece of furniture, but I have a notion it is kept in 
tune by the man who comes to wind-up my clocks. _ 
Miſs Alton. Madam, I dare not diſobey you. But I 
have been us'd to perform before a moſt partial audience ; 
I am afraid ſtrangers will think my talent too humble to 
be worthy attention, | 5 
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For tenderneſs fram'd in life's earlieſt day, 

A parent's ſoft ſorrows to mine led the way; 
The leſſon of pity was caught from her eye, 

And ere words were my own, I ſpoke in a ſigh. 


'The nightingale plunder'd, the mate-widow'd dove, 
The warbl'd complaint of the ſuffering grove, 
To youth as it ripen'd gave ſentiment new, 


The object ſtill changing, the ſympathy true. 


Soft embers of paſſion yet reſt in the glow— 

A warmth of more pain may this breaſt never know! 
Or, if too indulgent the blefling I claim, 
Let reaſon awaken and govern the flame. 


, Alſcrip, I declare not amiſs, Blandiſh : only a 
little too plaintive—but I dare ſay ſhe can play a country 
dance, when the enlivening is required So, Miſs Alton, 
you are welcome to my protection; and indeed I wiſh you 
to ſtay from this hour. My toilette being nearly finiſh'd, 


> T ſhall have a horrid vacation till dinner. 


Miß Alton. Madam, you do me great honour, and I 
very readily obey you. 

Mrs. Blandi/h. I wiſh you Joy, Miſs Alton, of the moſt 
enyiable fituation a young perſon of elegant talents could 
be raifed to. You and I will vie with each other to pre- 
vent our dear counteſs ever knowing a melancholy hour. 


| She has but one fault to correct the giving way to the 


loft effuſions of a too tender heart. 
| Enter Servant, 
' Servant. Madam, a letter 3 | 
M/s Alſcrip. It's big enough for a ſtate pacquet—Oh ! 
mercy, a petition—for heav'n's ſake, Miſs Alton, look it 


over. (Mij5 Altos reads). J ſhould as ſoon read one of 
| | Lady 
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Lady Newchapel's methodiſt ſermons—What does i it con- 
tain? 

MIV Alton. Madam, an uncommon ſeries of calunities, 
which prudence cou'd neither ſee, nor prevent: the re- 
verſe of a whole family from afluence and content, to 
'miſery and impriſonment; and it adds, that the parties 
have the honour, remotely, to be allied to you. | 

M., Alſcrip. Remote relations! aye, ___ always 2 
one s made money. | | 


NM. % Alton, That ſome years ag0—- - 


Enter another ſernant, 


24. Servant. A meſſenger, Madam, from the animal 
repoſitory, with the only puppy of the Peruvians, and the 
refuſal at twenty guineas. 
Mi Alſerip. , I live the offspring of the beauteous 
Aza, who has ſo long been « pait hopes of continu- 

ing his family! Were he to aſk fifty J muſt have him. 
Me. Blandijh (offering to run — ) T vow Fl give him 
the firit kiſs. | 

Miſs Alſirip. {Popping her } TH a you. ſhare. 

MIV Alton. Madam, i was juſt finiſhing the petition. 

Miſs A.ſerip. It's throwing money wen give him 
a crown. 

[Exit «vith Mrs. Blandiſh, Ariwing which . ll be fi. 

Mi/s Al:on. ** "The ſoft effafions of a too tender heart.” 
The proof is excellent, That the covetous ſhould be deaf 
to the miſerable I can conceive; but I ſhould-not have be- 
lieved, if I had not ſeen, that a taſte for profuſion did not 


find its firit indulgence 12 belbcoleuce. . 
A CT 11. 
SCENE I. Ms Alſcrip's Dreſſing Room content. 
Miſs Alton, | 


THANKS to Mes, Blandift's inexhaitible talent for 
. on I ſhall be relieved from one part df a com- 
B 6 panion 


— 


| 


"» 


— 
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| ons that my nature revolts at. But who comes here? 
t 


's well if I ſhall not be expoſed to impertinences I was 
not aware of, | us 


Enter Chignon / afide. J 
Ma foi, la voila—T will loſe no time to pay my addreſſe 


Now for de humble maniere, and de unperplex aſſur- 
ance of my contree (bowing with French ſhrug) (Miss 


Alton turning over muſic books} Mademoiſelle, eſt il per- 
mis? may I preſume to offer you my profounde homa 

( Miſs Alton not taking notice) Mademoiſelle——if you vill 
put your head into my hands, I vill give a diſtinction to 
your beauty, that ſhall make you and me de converſation 


of all de town. 


Mi Alton. I requeſt, Mr. Chignon, you will devote 


your ambition to your own part of the compliment. 


Mr. Alſerip (without.) Where is my daughter? 

M/s Alton. Is that Mr. Alſcrip's voice, Mr. Chignon? 
It's aukward for me to meet him before I'm introduc'd. 

Chignon. Keep a little behind, Mademoiſelle ; he vill 
ole Ano de room—He vill not ſee through me. 


| Enter Alſerip. | | 
Hah, my daughter gone already, but {/zes Chignon) 


there's a new ſpecimen of foreign vermin—A lady's valet 


de chambre—Taſte for ever Now if I was to give the 

charge of my perſon to a waiting maid, they'd ſay I was 
indelicate, (as he croſſes the flage, Chignon keeps fideling 
to intercept his ſight, and bowing as he looks toxvards him) 


. 


What the devil is Mounſeer at? I thought all his agility 


lay in his fingers: what anticks is the monkey praiſing ? 
He twiſts doubles himſelf as if he had a raree-ſhow at 


his back. 


Chignon. (afide) Be gar no raree-ſhow for you, Mon- 
fieur Alſcrip, if I can help. 

Alſcrip. (/pying Miſ5 Alton) Ah! ah! What have we 
got there? Monſieur, who is that? | 

Chignon. Sir, my lady wiſh to ſpeak to you in her 
bondoir. She ſent me to conduct you, Sir. 

Alſcrip, (imitating) Yes, Sir, but I will firſt conduct 


myſelf to this lady—Tell me, this minute, who ſhe is? 
. Chignon, Sir, ſhe come to live here, companion to my 
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lady—Mademoiſelle ſtudy ſome muſique—ſhe muſt not be 
diſturb'd. 1 925 | 

Alſcris. Get about your buſineſs, Monfieur, or T'll 
diſturb every comb in your head—Go tell my daughter to 
ſtay till I come to her. I ſhall give her companion ſome 
cautions againſt ſaucy Frenchmen, firrah! 

Chignon. 4 } Cautions! pefte! you are ſuject A 
cautions yourſelf— I ſuſpecte you to be von old rake, but 
no ver dangerous rival. 44 of Bien. 

Alſcrip. (to himſelf, and hoking at her with his glaſs) The 
devil is never tired of throwing baits in my way. 


(She comes forward modeſtly.) 
By all that's delicious I-muſt be better acquainted with 
her. {He bows. She curtfies, the muſic book flill in her 
hand) But how to begin—My uſual way of attacking my 
daughter's maids will never do. | | ; 
| MW; 5 Alion. (afide) My ſituation is very embarraſſing. 

Alſcrip. Beauteous ſtranger, give me leave to add my 
welcome to my daughter's. Since Alſcrip Houſe was 

eſtabliſhed, ſhe never brought any thing into it to pleaſe 
me before. 8 | 

Miſs Alton. {a little confuſed ) Sir, it is a great additional 
| honour to that Miſs Alſcrip has done me, to be thought 
worthy ſo reſpectable a protection as your's. 

Alſcrip. I cou'd furniſh you with a better word than 
reſpectable. It ſounds ſo diſtant, and my feelings have 
ſo little to do with cold reſpect I never had ſuch a 

defire—to make myſelf agreeable. 4 | 
Miſs Alton. {afide) A very ſtrange old man. {To him 
more confuſed) Sir, you'll pardon me, I believe Miſs Al- 
ſcrip is waiting. | | ? 

Alſcrip. Don't be afraid, my dear, enchanting diffident— 
(zounds what a flutter am I in)—don't be afraid—my dif- 
poſition to be ſure is too ſuſceptible ; but then it is like- 
wiſe ſo dove- like, and ſo tender, ſo innocent. Come, play 
me that tune, and enchant my ear, as you have done my 


. 

Miſs Alton. Sir, JI wiſh to be excuſed; indeed it does 
not deſerve your attention. | 8 

Alſcrip. Not deſerve it! I had rather hear you than 
all the Italians in the Haymarket, even when they ſue the 


managers, 
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managers, and their purſes chink the ſymphony in Weſt- 
minſter Hall. preſenting the harp ) 

Miſ Alton. Sir, it is to avoid the affectation of refuſing 
what 1s ſo little worth aſking for. (Takes the harp and 
plays a feau bars of a lively air. Alſcrip kiffes her fingers 
with rapture.) | x | 

Alſcrip. Ohl! the ſweet little twiddle-diddles ! 

Miß Alton. For ſhame, Sir, what do you mean. (Al. 
ſerip gets hold of both her hands, and continues Hiſſing her 
Fngers) © | \ | | 
Miſs Alton. (ftruggling) Help! | 

Miſs Alſcrip. (entering) I wonder what my papa is do- 
ing all this time? (farts (a ſhort pauſe} Miſe Alſcrip ſur- 
priſed. "Miſs Alton confuſed. Alſerip puts his hand & his 
t ye. 55 Ts 

Alſerib. Oh, child! I have got ſomething in my eye, 
that _ me almoſt nd little mid — 3 
Gad, I caught hold of this young lady's Cond in one of 
my twitches, and her nerves were as much in a flutter as 
if I had bit her. 

Miß. Alſcrip. ( fignificantly) Yes, my dear papa, I per- 
ceive you have ſomething in your eye, and I'll do my beft 
to take it out inimediately—Maſs Alton, will you do me 
the favour to walk into the drawing-room ? 

Miſs Alton. I hope, Madam, you will permit me at a 
proper opportunity, to give my explanation of what has 
paſſed. {retires.) © ; | 

Miſs Alſcrip. There's no occaſion Let it reſt among 
the catalogue of wonders, like the Glaſtonbury thorn, 
that blooms at Chriſtmas. To be ſerious, papa 
Though I carried of your behaviour as well as I cou'd, 
J am really ſhocked at it—A man of your years, and of 

© a profeſſion where the opinion of the world is of ſuch con- 


W 

Alſcrip. My dear Molly, have not I quitted the practice 
attorney, and turned fine gentleman, to laugh at the 
world's opinion; or, had 1 not, do you ſuppoſe the kiſs 
of a pretty wench wou'd hart a lawyer? My dear Molly, 
if the fraternity had no other reflections to be afraid of! 
Mifs Alſcrip. Oh hideous, Molly indeed! you ought 
to have forgot I had a chriften'd:name long agd : am not 
I going to be a counteſs? If you did not ſtint my for- 

| . | | tune, 
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tune, by n your's away upon dirty trulls, I might 
be call'd Your Grace. 


Alſerip. Spare your lectures, and you ſhall be call d 


Your 1 if you pleaſe. 


Enter Servant. 


| | Servant, Madam, Lady Emily Gayville i is in her car- 
in the ſtreet, will your ladyſhip be at home? 5 

Miſs Alſerip. Yes, ſhew her into the drawing- room. 

{Exit ſervant) 1 entreat, Sir, you will keep a little more 

guard upon your paſſions; confider the dignity of your 
— ſe, and if you muſt be cooing, buy a. French figu- 

rante. [Exit. 
Alſerip. Well ſaid, my lady counteſs! well ſaid, quality 


[ 


morals! What am I the better for burying. a jealous wife? 


To be chicken-peck'd is a new perſecution, more provok- 
ing than the old one—Oh Molly! Molly !—Plague upon 
the exainple of an en heireſs. LE. : 


SCENE U. The So Room. 
115 Alton. 6 alone) What perplexing ſcenes I already 


meet with i in this houſe? I ought, however, to be con- 


tented in the ſecurity it affords againſt the attempts of 
Heartly. I am contented — But, oh Clifford! It was 


hard to be left alone to the choice of diſtreſſes. 


Enter Chignon, , introducing Lady Emily. 


Chignor, My lady Emily Gayville—Madame no here! 
Mademoiſelle, announce, if you pleaſe, my lady. 
Lady Emily. (afide) Did my ears deceive me? ſurely. I 


* „ 


+ Tas” _ 
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heard the name of Clifford and it eſcaped in an accent} 0 


Pray, Sir, who is that? /zo Chignon) 

Chignon. Mademoiſelle Alton, confidante of my lady, 
and next after me in her ſuite. (examines her head dre 
impertinently, Miſe Alton with great modeſty riſes and puts her 
work together ) 

Lady Emily. There ſeems to be conſiderable difference 
7 che decorum of her attendants, You need not ſtay, 
dir. 


— — 
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' Chignon. (as he goes out ) Ma foi, fa tète eſt paſſable — 
her head may paſs. 
Lady Emily. (afide) How my heart beats with curioſity ! 
{M/s Alton having diſpos'd ber things in her work-bag, is re- 
tiring with a curiſy.) Miſs Alton, I am in no haſte. On ' 
the contrary, I think the occaſion fortunate that allows 
me to begin an acquaintance with a perſon of fo am iable 
an appearance, I don't know whether that pert foreigner 
has led me into an error — but without being too inquiſi- 
tive, may I aſk if you make any part of this family ? 
Miſ. Alton. Madam, I am under Miſs Alſcrip's protec- 
tion: I imagine I am fepreſented as her dependant : I am 
not aſhamed of humble circumſtances, that are not the 
conſequences of indiſcretion. Lou 
Lad) Emily. That with ſuch claims to reſpect, you 
ſhould be in any circumſtances of humiliation, is a diſ- 
grace to the age we live in. 

Miß Alton. Madam, my humiliation (if ſuch it be) is 
juſt. Perhaps I have been too proud, and my heart re- 
quired this ſelf- correction. A life of retired induſtry 
might have been more pleaſing to me; but an orphan—a _ 
ſtranger — ignorant and diffident, I preferr'd my preſent 
Hituation as one leſs expoſed to miſrepreſentation. / Bell 
rings) TI can no longer detain Miſs Alſcrip from the ho- 
nour of receiving your Ladyſhip. (A reſpe#ful cartſy and 
as; --: | | «i 

Lady Emily. There is fomething ſtrangely myſterious | 
and affecting in all this what delicacy of ſentiment-— 
what ſoftneſs of manners! and how well do theſe qualities 
accord with that ſigh for Clifford! ſhe had been proud 
proud of what ?—of Clifford's love. It is too plain,— 
But then to account for her preſent condition — He has 
betrayed and abandoned her too plain again I fear. 
She talk d too of a ſelf-· corrected heart take example, 
Emily, and recall thine from an object, which it ought 
more than ever to renounce. But here come the Alſcrip 
and her friend: lud! lud! lud! how ſhall I recover 
my ſpirits! I muſt attempt it, and if I loſe my preſent 
thoughts in a trial of extravagance, be it of their's or my 
' own, it will be a happy expedient, | 


- 
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Enter Miſs Alſerip and Mrs. Blandiſh. 
Mif Alfcrip runs up to Lady Emily and kifſes her forehead. 
Lady Emily. I aſk your pardon, Madam, for being ſo 
aukward, but I confeſs I did not expect ſo elevated a ſa- 
lute. ; * . . 
Miſs Alſerip. Dear Lady Emily, I had no notion of its 
not being univerſal. In France, the touch of the lips, 
juſt between the eyebrows, has been adopted for years. 
Lady Emily, I perfectly acknowledge the propriety of 
the cuſtom. It is almoſt the only ſpot of the face where 
the touch wou'd not riſk a confuſion of complexions. 
Miſs Alſcrip. He! he! he! what a pretty thought! 
Mrs. Blandiſh., How J have long'd for this day 


— 


Come, let me put an end to ceremony, and join the hands 


of the ſweeteſt pair that ever nature and fortune mark d 
for connexion. 1 | Joins their hands) 

Miſs Alſcrip. Thank you, my good Blandiſh, tho? I 
was determined to break the ice, Lady Emily, in the firſt 


place I met you. But you were not at Lady Dovecourt's 


laft j5 45 | 
lady Emily. (affefedly)) No, I went home directly from 
the Opera: projected the revival of a cap; read a page 


in the trials of Temper ; went to bed and dream'd I was. 


Belinda in the Rape of the Lock. 
Mrs. Blandiſh. — creature. | | 
Miſe Alſcrip. (afide) ] muſt have that air, if I die for it. 
Imitating I too came home early; ſupped with my old 
gentleman ; made him explain my marriage articles, 
dower, and heirs entail ; read a page in a trial of Divorce, 
and dream'd of a roſe- colour equipage, with emblems of 
Cupids iſſuing out of Coronets. | | 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Oh, you ſweet twins of perfection 
what equality in every thing! I have thought of a name 
for you—The Inſeparable Inimitables. 
Miſs Alſcrip. I declare I ſhall like it exceedingly —one 
ſees ſo few uncopied originals—the thing I cannot bear— 
Lady Emily, Is vulgar imitation J muſt catch the 
words from your mouth to ſhew how we agree. | 
Miſs Alſcrip. Exactly. Not that one wiſhes to be with- 
out affectation. i bene GEES 1 
e Lady 


— 
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Lady Emily. Oh! mercy forbid ! 

Miſs Al Jeri But to catch a manner, and weave it, as 

may ſay, into one's own . | 

Mrs. Blandifh. Pretty! pretty! 

Lady Emily. That's the art—Lord, if one liv'd entire- 
ly upon one's own whims, who would not be run out in 
a twelve-month ? 

Fu of iſs Aljerip. Dear Lady Emily, don't you doat upon 
| Tg Enedly. To ecftaſy. I only deſpair of fring it 
well kept up. 

Fe iſs Alſcrip. 1 flatter my ſelf there is no great danger 
of that. 

Lady Emily. You are miſtaken. We have, 'tis true, 
ſome exarftples of the extravaganza in high life that no 
other country can match; but withal, many a falſe fiſter, 
that ſtarts, as one would think, in the very hey-day of 
the 3 ur comes to a ſtand-Rill i in the midſt of the 
cour | 

Mrs. Blandi 72 Poor ſpiritleſs creatures! 

Lady Emily. Do you know there is more than one 

Ducheſs who has been ſeen in the ſame carriage with her 

huſband— like two doves in a baſket, in the print of Con- 

Jo gal Felicity; and another has von detected I almoſt 
luſh to name it. 

Mrs. Blandiſb. Bleſs us, wied and how.? and how? | 

Lady Emily. In nurſmg her own child! 

Miſs : Meri Oh! barbariſm!— For heaven' s ſake 


let us vo ah the ſubject. You were mentioning a reviv'd 


cap, Lady Emily; any thing of the Henry quatre? 
Lady Emily. Quite different. An Engliſh mob under 


the chin, and artleſs ringlets 1 in natural colour, that ſhall 


reſtore an admiration for Prior's * Maid. 

M. Alſcrip. Horrid! ſhockin 
Lady Emily. Abſolutely ws. i To be different 
from the reſt Tf the world, we muſt now revert to nature: 
Make haſte, or you have ſo much to undo, you will be 
left behind. 

Mifs Alſcrip. 1 dare ſay ſo. But who can vulgarize 
all at once ? What will the French ſay ? 

Lady Emily. We are to have an interchange of faſhions 
—— follics upon a baſis of Ra reciprocity. 26G 

7 


as 


. 
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Maß Hoy Faſhions and Tollies——oh, what a pro- 


miſing manufacture! | 


Lady Emily. Yes, and one, thank heaven, that we may 
defy the edict of any potentate to prohibit. - - | 
Miſs Alſcrip. (avith an affeated drop of her lip in her laugh} 
Het hel he! he! he! hel. "A 41 
Lady Emily. My dear Miſs Alſcrip, what are you do- 
ing? I muſt correct you as I love you. Sure you muſt 
have obſerved the drop of the under- lip is exploded fince 
Lady Simpermode broke a tooth / Sets her mouth. affetted- 
5% [am preparing the caſt of the lips for the enſuing 
winter—thus—It is to be called the Paphian mimp. _ 
Miſs Alſcrip. (imitating ) J ſwear I think it pretty——T 
muſt try to get it. $990 3 RES | 
Lady Emily. Nothing ſo eaſy. It is done by one caba- 
liſtical word like a metamorphoſis in the fairy tales. You 
have only, when before your glaſs, to keep pronouncing 
to yourſelf nimini-primini—the lips cannot fail of taking 
their plie. e . 1 5 2: 
Ms Alſcrip. Nimini-pimini—jmini, mimini—oh, it's 
delightfully enfantine and ſo innocent, to be kiſſing 


one's own lips. 


Lady Emily, You have it to a charm—does'it-not be- 


come her infinitely, Mrs. 'Blandiſh ? _ 5 1 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Our friend's features muſt ſucceed in 

every grace; but never ſo much as in a quick change of 

extremes. | F | e och Po 
a Enter Servant. 


Servant. Madam, Lord Gayville deſires to know if 
you are at home? | 4 I | 

Miſs Alſcrip. A ſtrange formality! - 0 ö 

Lady Emily. (aſide No brother ever came more oppor- 
tunely to a ſiſter's relief, I have fool'd it to the top of 
my bent. | | 

Miſs Alſcrip. Deſire Miſs Alton to come to me. {Exit 
ſervant) Lady Emily, you muſt not blame me; I am 
pporting the cauſe of our ſex, and muſt puniſh a lover 
for ſome late-inattentions—T ſhall not ſee him. 

Lady Emily. Oh cruel! [Sees Miſs Alton, who enter: 


Miſs Alfcrip, you have certainly the moſt elegant compa- 
nion in the world, HS a7 
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Miſs Alſcrip. Dear, do you think ſo? an uvgain, dull 
ſort of a body, in my mind; but we'll try her in the pre- 
ſent buſineſs. Miſs Alton, you muſt do me a favour. —1 
want to plague my huſband that is to be—you muſt take 
my part—you mult double me, like a ſecond actreſs at Paris, 

when the firſt has the vapours. 

Miſs Alton. Madam! 

Miſs Alſcrip. Oh never look alarmed It is only to 
convey my refuſal of his viſit, and to ſet his alarms afloat 
a little - particularly with jealouſy, that's the maſter tor- 
ment. ; : | 

 Mik Alion. Really, Madam, the taſk you wou'd im- 


quite right for me. 'Teaſe—teaſe, and tame, is a rule 


without exception from the keeper of the lions to the 
teacher of a piping bulfinch. 


Mrs. Blandiſb. But, you hard-hearted thing, will you 
name any object for his jealouſy ? | | 

Miſs Alſcrip. No, keep him there in the dark—Always 
keep your creature in the dark—That's another ſecret of 
taming—Don't be grave, Lady Emily whoſe attention is 
Fixed on Miſs Alton) Your brother's: purgatory ſhall be 
ſhort, and I'll take the reconciliation ſcene upon myſelf. 
Lady Emily. (endeavouring to recover herſelf) I cannot 
but pity him; eſpecially . am ſure, that do what you 
will, he will always regard you with the ſame eyes. And 
ſo, my ſweet ſiſter, I leave him to your mercy, and to 
that of your repreſentative, whoſe diſpoſition, if I have 
any judgment, is ill ſaited to a taſk of ſeverit x 

Mrs. Blandi/h. Dear Lady Emily, carry me away with 
you. When a lover is coming, it ſhall never be ſaid I 
am in the way. | 

Lady: Emily. I am at your orders {locking at Mi/5 Alton) 
{afide) What a ſuſpence am I to ſuffer! a moment more 
and I ſhall betray myſeli—adieu, Miſs Alſerip. 

Miſs Alſcrip. Call Lady Emily's ſervants. 

Lady Emily. You ſha'n't ftir——remember , 
mini. | ; it. 


hand, in a half whiſper ) She d give her eyes to be like 
you, | | > [| Exit. 
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Miſs Alſcrip. Now for it, Miſs Alton—Only remem- 
ber that you are doubling me, the woman he adores. 

_Mifs Alton, Indeed, Madam, I am quite incapable of 
executing your orders to your ſatisfaction. The utmoſt 
I can undertake is a ſhort meſſage. . 

Miſs Alſcrip. Never fear. (knock at the door.) There he 
comes Step aſide, and I'll give you your very words. 

1 - ' | - f Exeunt - 


Enter Lord Gayville, conducted by a Servant. 


Lord Gayville, So, now to get through this piece of 
drudgery. There's a meanneſs in my proceeding, and 
my compunction is juſt. Oh, the dear loft poſſeſſor of 
my heart! loſt, irrecoverably loſt ! | 


Enter Miſs Alton from the bottom of the ſeenes 


Miſs Alion. A pretty employment I am ſent upon. 
Lord Gaywville. (to himſelf) Could ſhe but know the ſa- 
crifice I am ready to make! 


Miſs Alion. (to herſelf) The very picture of a lover, if 
abſence of mind marks one, It is unpleaſant for me to 


interrupt a man I never ſaw, but J ſhall deliver my meſ- 
ſage very conciſely, —My Lord 3 
Lord Gaywille. turning Madam. {b2th ſtart and ſtand 
in Lead Aſtoniſhment! Miſs Alton! my charming 
fugitive! | i | 
57 Alion. How! Mr. Heartly Lord Gay ville! 
Lord Gay ville My joy and my ſurprize are alike unut- 
terable. But I conjure you, Madam, tell me by what 
ſtrange circumſtance do I meet you here? a 
Miſs Alion. [ aſide Now aſſiſt me, honeſt pride! aſſiſt 
me, reſentment. | 6 
Lord Gaywville. You ſpoke to me Did you know me? 
Miſs Alton. No otherwiſe, my Lord, than as Miſs Al- 
ſcrip's lover. I had a meſſage from her to your lordſhip. 
Lord Gayville, For heaven's ſake, Madam, in what ca- 
pacity ? | 


Miſs Alton. In one, my Lord, not very much above | 


the claſs of a ſervant. | cg 
Lord Gayville. Impoſſible, ſure! It is to place the 
brilliant below the foil ta make the inimitable work of 
nature ſecondary to art and defect, | | 
4 4 117 
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' Miſe Alton, It is to take refuge in a ſituation that offers 
me ſecurity againſt ſuſpicious obligation; againſt vile de- 
ſign; againſt the attempts of a ſeducer It is to exereiſe 
the patience, that the will, and perhaps the favour of hea- 
vent, meanſt to try. + 

Lord Gayville. Cruel, cruel to yourſelf ad me- 
Could I Lhe had a happineſs like that of aſſiſting you 
againſt" the injuſtice of ortune—and when thus to be de- 

ded was the-alternative. 

Miſs Alion. My Lord, it is fit I ſhould be explicit. — 
Reflect upon the language you have held to me ; view the 
character in which you preſent yourſelf to this family; 
and then pronounce in whoſe breaſt we muſt look for a 
ſenſe of degradation, 

Lord Gayville. In mine, and mine alone. I confeſs it 
— Hear 3 my defence My actions are all the 
reſult of love. And culpable as I may ſeem, my conſci- 
ence does not reproach me with 
Miſc Alton, Oh, my Lord, I readily believe ou—You 


are above its reproac es—qualities that are infamous and 


fatal, in one claſs of life, create applauſe and conſcien- 


tious ſatisfaction in 88 
Lord . Infamous and fatal qualities! What 


means my lovely accuſer ? 

M/s Alion. That to fteal or ſtab is death in common 
life : but when one of your lordſhip's degree ſets his hard 
heart upon the deſtruction of a woman, how: glorious is 
his ſucceſs! How conſummate his triumph! When he 
can follow the theft of her affections 1 the murder of 


her honour. 
Miſs Alſcrip enters ft fly behind, 


Mr/s Alſcrip. J wonder how it goes on. 
Lord Gayville. Exalted! Adorable woman! 


* ifs Ale. Adorable! Aye, I thought how 'twou'd 


Lint Gayville. Hear me! I conjure you— 
Miſs Alſcrip. Not a word, if ſhe knows her buſineſs, 


Miſs Alion. My Lord! 1 have heard too much. 


. Miſs Alſerip. Brava. * cou'd not have play d it better 
myſelf. | 
RET ; Lord | 
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Len Gayville. Oh! Still more charming than ſevere. 


[ Kneels. 
M Alſerip. Humph! I hope he means me though. 


Lord Gaywville. e character in which you ſee me 


here makes me appear more odious to myſelf, if poſſible, 
than I am to you. | 
My Al 251 (behind) By all that's treacherous I doubt 


Mifs Alton. Def, my Lord —.—Miſs _—_ has 2 
claim. 

Miſs Alſerip. Aye, now for it. 

Lord Cayville. By heav'n, ſhe is my averſion. It. is 

my family on-whom I am dependant that has betray'd me 
into theſe curſed addrefſes— Accept my contrition— pit 
a wretch ſtruggling with the complicated torments of —4 
ſion, ſhame, penitence and deſpair. 

Mifs Alſerip. (comes forward ) {all filent and confuſed) I 
never ſaw a part better doubled in my life! 

Lord Gayville, Confuſion! What a light do 1 appear 
in to them both. How ſhall I redeem myſelf, even in 
my own opinion! 

* Alſcrip. (Iooking at Lord { Gayville) ) Expreſſive d ig- 
nity! /ookifrg at Miſs Alton) Sweet ſimplicity: Amiab 
diffidence !——** She ſhould execute my commands moſt 
aukwardly.“ 

Lord G wille. ( afide 7 There i is but one way.—{to Mi 72 
Alſcrip) Madam, your ſudden entrance has effected a 
diſcovery which with ſhame I confeſs ought to have been 
made before—The lady who ftands there is in poſſeſſion 
of my heart.- If it is a crime to adore her, I am the 
moſt guilty wretch on earth—Pardon me if you can; my 
ſincerity is painful to me But in this crifis it is the only | 
atonement I can offer. { Bowws and exit, 

Miſe Alſcrip. ( after a pauſe) Admirable!—PerfeRt! The 
moſt finiſh'd declaration, I am convinc'd, that ever was 
made from beggarly nohility to the woman who was to 
make_ his fortune—the Lady who ſtands there—the lady 
—Madam—T am. in patient expeRation for the ſincerity 
of 2 ladyſhip's atonement. | 

Mi 5 Alton, I am confounded at the ſtrange occurrences 
that have happen'd ; but be aſſured you ſee in me an in- 
— and moſt milling rival. 


it. 
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Miſs Alſerip. Rival! better and better! Vou you 
give me uneaſineſs! You moppet—you coquet of the ſide 
table to catch the gawkey heir of the family, when he 
comes from ſchool at Chriſtmas - You—you—you vile 
ſeducer of my good old honour'd father! /cries Cin a pa/- 

fon again) What, is my lady dumb? Huſſey! Have you 
the inſolence to hold your tongue ? | 

Miſs Alton. Madam, I juft now offer'd to juſtify this 
ſcene ; I thought it the part of duty to myſelf, and re- 
ſpe& to you. But your behaviour has now left but one 
ſentiment upon my mind. A 

Miſs Alſcrip. And what is that, Madam? 

Miſs Alton. (With pointed expreſſion) Scorn. 
Exit. 
Miſs Alſcrip. Was there ever any thing like this before? 
—and to a woman of my fortune I to be robb'd of a 
lover—and that a poor Lord too— I'll have the act reviv d 
. againſt witchcraft ; I'll have the minx tried III l 
I'll verify the proverb of the tragedy—— - 
Hell has no fury like a woman ſcorn'd. eit. 


SCENE III. Alſcrip's Room of Buſineſs. 


Alſcrip and Rightly. 


Righily. Upon all theſe matters, Mr. Alſcrip, I am 
authorized by my client, Sir Clement Flint, to agree. — 
There remains nothing but your favouring me with the 
inſpection of the Charlton title-deeds, and your daugh- 
ter's ſettlements may be engroſſed. 

N ale. I cannot conceive, my friend Rightly, any 
ſuch inſpection to be requiſite. Have not I been in con- 
ſtant quiet poſſeſſion? 

_  Riehily, Sir Clement inſiſts upon it. 

Alperid. A client inſiſt! and you, an old practitioner, 

ſuffer ſuch a demur to your infallibility !——Ah! in my 

ractice I had the ſure means of diſappointing fueh dab- 
lers and divers into their own caſes, : | 
Rightly. How, pray? | 
Alſcrip. I read his writings to him myſelf—I was the 
beſt reader in Chancery-lane for ſetting the underſtanding 
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at defiance—— Drew breath but once in a quarter of an 
hour, always in the wrong place, and made a ſingle ſen- 
tence of ſix ſkins of parchment——Shall I give you a ſpe- 
cimenn e e NT | | 
Rightly, (ſmiling) I have no doubt of your talent. 
; Alferis. Then return to Sir Clement, and follow my 
example. | | Ec a Fol 
Kg beh. No, Mr. Alſcrip, tho' I acknowledge your 
ſkill, I do not ſubſcribe to your doctrine. The Engliſh 
law is the fineſt ſyſtem of ethics, as well as government, 
that ever the world produced, and it cannot be too gene- 
rally underſtood. = | | 
'  Alſcrip. Law underſtood! Zounds! wou'd you deſtroy 
the profeſſion ? _ | | 225 
*Rightly. No, I wou'd raiſe it. Had every man of ſenſe 
the knowledge of the zheory, to which he is competent, 
the practice wou'd revert to the purity of its inſtitution, 
maintain the igt, and not promote the knavery of man- 
kind. | | 
Alſcrip. (afide) Plaguy odd maxims.— Sure he means 
to try me. to him) Brother Rightly, we know the. 
world, and are alone - have lock'd the door. {in a half 
wwiſper } 825 | 5 | 
Rightly. A very uſeleſs precaution. T have not a prin- 
ciple nor a proceeding that I wou'd not proclaim at Cha- 
ring Croſs. | £ 5 3 
Alſerip. ( aſide No! then I'Il pronounce you the moſt 
filly, or the moſt impudent fellow of the fraternity. 
Rightly. But where are theſe writings? You can have no 
difficulty in laying your hand upon them, for I perceive 
you keep things in a diſtinguiſh'd regularity. PR 
Alſerip. Ves, I have diftin& repoſitories for all papers, 
and eſpecially title deeds—Some in drawers—Some in clo- 
ſets—{afide) and a few under ground. 
Miſs Alſerip. (rattling at the door What makes you lock 
the door, Sir? I muſt ſpeak to you this inſtant. 
- Alſcrip. One moment, child, and Þ'll be ready for you. 
Turning again to Rightly as to diſſuade him. 

- Mifs Alſerip. (fill rattling at the door ) Don't tell me of 
moments—let me in. ne; od SgY | 
Alſcrip. Wheugh! What impatient devil poſſeſſes the 

girl-Stay a moment It ell you (turm again to Rightly.) 
6 5 2 KHighbtiy. 
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Rightly. (coolly) If the thoughts of the wedding-day 
make any part of the young lady's impatience, you take 
a bad way, Mr. Alſcrip, to ſatisfy it; for I tell you 
plainly our buſineſs cannot be completed till I ſee theſe. 


writings. 


Alſerip. (aur) Confound the old hound—how he ficks'. 


to his ſcent. 
| Miſs Alſerip till at the door. 

| Alſerip. I am coming I tell you. (opens a bureau in a 
confuſed hurry, ſhuffles papers about, puts one into Rightly's 
hand) 'There, if this whim muſt be indulged, ſtep 1 into 
the next room———You who know the material parts 
of a parchment lie in a nutſhell, will look it over in ten 
minutes. ( Puts him into another room. ) 

Miſs Alſerip. I won't wait another inſtant whatever 

u are about—Let me in. 

Alſcrip. (opening the door ) Sex, and 1 !. What 
is the matter now? 


Enter Miſs Alferip i in FE moſt 1 emotion. 


Miſs Al Ierip. So, Sir; yes, Sir; you have done finely 
by me indeed; you are a pattern for fathers—a precious 
match you had provided. ( (qwualking about 
Alſcrip. What the devil's the matter? | 
Miſs Alſcrip. (running 01) I that with 50,000 indepen- 
dent pounds left myſelf in a father's hands—a thing un- 
heard of, and waited for a huſband with res mw” 
tience till I was of age—— 
Alſcrip. What the devil's the matter! 
Mifs Alſcrip. (following him about I that at 8 
might have married a French Marquis, my govenneſs told 
me he was — for all he was her brother 
Alſcripg. Gad a mercy, governeſs— 
Miſs Alſcrip. And as Br commoners, had not 1 the 
choice of the market? And the handſome Iriſh Colonel 
at Bath, that had carried off fix heireſſes before, for him- 
felf and friends, and wou'd have found his way to Gret- 
W. blindfold ! 
(ade Gad I wiſh ou were there now with 
= 1 rt. What the devil is at the bottom of all 
Miſs 
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Miſs Alſerig. Why Lord Gayville is at che bottom 
And your huſſey that you were ſo ſweet upon this morn- 


ing, is at the bottom] a treacherous minx !—I ſent her 
only for a little innocent diverſion as my double — 
Alſerip. Your what? | | 

Miſs Alſerip. Why, my double, to vex him, 
Alſcrip. Double! this is the moſt uſeleſs attendant you 
have had yet—Gad I'll ftart you fingle handed in the art 
of vexation againſt any ten women in England. | 
Miſs Alſcrip. I caught them, juſt as I did you. 

Alſcrip. Is that all? Gad I don't ſee much in that. 
Miſs Alſcrip. Not much? what, a woman of my for- 
tune and accompliſhments turn'd off rejected re- 
nounc'd— | 1 
Alſcrip. How ! renounc'd ? has he broke the contract! 
Will you prove he has broke the contract? _._ 
Miſs Alſcripd. Aye. Now my dear papa, you take a 
tone that becomes you; now the blood of the Alſcrips 
riſes ;—riſes as it ought; you mean to fight him direct- 
ly, don't you? > | 

Alſcrip. Oh yes, I'm his man—T'll ſhew you a lawyer's _ 
challenge, ſticks and ſtaves, guns, ſwords, daggers, po- 
niards, knives, ſciſſars and bodkins. I'll put more wea- 
pons into a bit of paper, fix inches ſquare, than wou'd 

Rock the armory of the Tower. ” 

Miſs Alſcrip. Piſtols !—Don't talk to me of any thing 
but piſtols :==my dear papa, who ſhall be your ſecond ? 
Alſerip. I'll have two John Doe, and Richard Roe 
—as pretty fellows as any in England to ſee fair play, 
and as us'd to the differences of good company, hey 
| ſhall greet him with their Feri facias ſo don't be caſt 
down, Molly, I'll anſwer for damages to indemnify our 
loſs of temper and reputation—he ſhall have a f. a before 
to-morrow night. 

Miſs Alſcrip. Fiery faces and damages What does your 
Weſtminſter-hall gibberiſh mean ?—Are a woman's feel- 
ings to be ſatisfied with a fie-fa—you old inſenſible—you 
have no ſenſe of family honour—no tender affections. 
Alſerip. Gad you have enough for us both, when you 
want 4 father to be ſhot through the head - but ſtand 

out of the way, here's a ſpecies of family honour more 
neceſſary to be taken care ” If we were to go to law, 
1 2 2 thi | 
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this wou'd be a precious ſet. off againſt us. (Takes up 


| the deed as if to lock it up) This—wh y what the dent 


I hope I don't ſee clear—Curſe and confuſion, I have 
the wrong one Here's fine work—Here's a bh 


Here's the effect of a woman's impetuoſity. 


; Alſerip, Lord, what a fuſs you are in; dad is in 
the old. trumpery ſcroll? 

Mi Alſcrip. Plague and parchment, old Rightly 5 
find what's in it, if I don't interrupt him Mr. Rightly 
— Mr. Rightly Mr. Räghtly going to the door _ 


Enter Servant. 


l Sir, Mr. Rightly i 1s gone. 
Aſcrip. Gone! whither? | 


Servant.. Home, I believe, Sir He came out at the 


door into the hall, and bade me tell your honour you might 


depend upon his reading over the deed with particular 


Care. 
Alſcrip. Fire and fury, my hat and cane—(Z xit 


ſerwant.) Here, my hat and cane (amps about.) 


V Alſcrip. Sir, I expect, before you come home— 

- Alſcrip. Death and devils, expect to be ruin'd——this 
comes of liſt'ning to you The ſex hold the power of 
miſchief by * Zounds !—Miſchief—Miſchief 
—is the common law of womankind. [Exit in a rage. 

Miſs Alſcrip. Mercy on us—I never ſaw him more pro- 


vok d, even when my mother was alive. [ Exit. 
ACT iv. 


SCENE I. Alſcrip's Room. 
Chignon. | 


UE diable veut dire tout ca—vat devil, all dis mean ? 
Monſieur Alſcrip enrage '—Mademoiſelle Alſcrip fly 
about like de dancing fury at de Opera My littel 
- ſhut up, and in de ab ence of Madame, I 


keep 
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keep de key of de littel Baſtile—— By gad, I vou'd ra- 
der have de cuſtody of my pretty priſontere than the 
whole college of cardinals——but vat have we here? 


Enter Sir Clement and Clifford, 


Sir Clement. (ſpeaking to a ſervant) Mr. Alſcrip not at 


home, no matter—we'll wait his return The French 
Valet de Chambre (20 Clifford) At may be of uſe tu make 
acquaintance with him— Monſieur, how do you like this 
country? | 


. Chignon, Ver goodcontree, Sire, by and bye—when 


you grow a littel more poor. 
Sir Clement. Is that a Pariſian rule for improvement? 
Chignon. Yes, Sir, and we help you to follow our ex- 


time you vull be like us. Alway poor—alway gay—for- 
et your politics—laugh at a Re, your 
_ ſnuff, vive la diffipation—ver good country. x 
Sir Clement. Thanks for your kind advice, Monſieur, 
you Frenchmen are ſo obliging, and ſo communicative to 
ſtrangers I hear there is a young lady come into this 
family—we don't exactly know in what capacity—could 
not you contrive that ſhe ſhou'd paſs through this room 
—0- | 
, Chignon (aſide.) By gar here be one more old rake after 
de littel muſicjenne. e | 
. Sir Clement. Only for curiofity,—we never ſaw her, and 
have particular reaſons (gives money.) e 
Chignon, Ma foi, your reaſons be ver expreſſive aße) 
— but var devil ſhall I do open de cage of my littel Ro- 
ſignol my pretty nightingale no, Chignon— no looł- 
ing out) ah, hah! La Tiffany Now for de poli- 
tique —begar I undertake your buſineſs - and make you 
de dupe of de performance. [ Exit witha ſign to dir Clement. 
Sir Clement. So Clifford There goes as diſintereſted 

a fellow now as any in Europe. But hark you Can you 
yet gueſs the purpoſe for which I brought you here? 


Clifford. J profeſs, Sir, I am in the dark. If it con- 


cerns Lord Gayville's ſecret | 
Sir Clement, Namely, that I have difcovered, without 
your affiftance, that this Dulcinea has ftarted up in the 
ſhape of Miſs. Alſcrip's muſical companion—Her name is 

| C 3 Alton. 


wanting me, and his gibberiſh of making foft eyes 
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Alton. (ering) I tell it you, becauſe I am ſure you did 
not know it—or if you had—a friend's ſecret ought to be 
ſacred ; and to keep it from the only perſon, who by 
knowing it cou'd ſave him from deſtruction, would be a 


new exerciſe of your virtue. 
Clifford. Sir, you will not know me.— 


Sir Clement. Tut, tut, don't do me ſuch injuſtice 


Come, all delicacy being over by my having made the 
diſcovery, will you talk to this girl? | 
Cliford. For what end, Sir ? | 

Sir Clement, If you ſtate yourſelf as Lord Gayville's 
friend, ſhe will converſe with you more readily, than ſhe 
wou'd with me—Try her—find out what ſhe 1s really at. 
If ſhe proves an impoſtor of the refined artifice I ſuſpect, 
that puts on humility to veil her purpoſe, and chaſtity to 
effect it leave her to me. If ſhe has no hold upon him 


but her perſon, I ſhall be eaſy. 


Clifford. Sir, let my compliance convince you how 
much I wiſh to oblige you. If I can get a ſight of this 
wonder, I promiſe to give you my faithful opinion of my 
friend's danger. ; 


Enter Chignon and makes a fign to Sir Clement, that the 

perſon he enquir'd after is coming, | 

Sir Clement, Leave her with this gentleman———Come, 

Monſieur, you ſhall ſhew me the new room. [Exi. 

Chignon (aſide.) Vid dis gentleman—Vid all my heart 

La Tiffany vill anſwer his purpoſe, and mine too. [ Exit. 
(Clifford is looking at the furniture of the room.) 


Enter Tiffany. 
Tiffany. What does the Frenchman mean by gentlemen 


I 
hope I know the exerciſe of my eyes without his inſtruc- 


- tion—hah! I vow, a clever-looking man. . 


Clifford. (ſeeing Tiffany) A good ſmart girl; but not 
altogether quaker- like in her apparel, nor does her air 
quite anſwer my conception of a goddeſs. 

Tiffany, (aſide) How he examines me! ſo much the 
better—T ſhall loſe nothing by that, I believe. 


Clifford. Faith a pretty attracting countenance—but wn 
| e | that 
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that apprehenſive and timid look — that awe impreſſing 
modeſty, my friend ſo forcibly deſeribd.-—— | 

| [Tiffany adju/ts herſelf and pulls up. 
Clifford. (aſide) There is no judging of that wonderful 
ſex by rational rules Her filence marks diffidence; deuce 
| 2 me if I know how to begin for fear of offending her 
reſerve. ä 0 
T. any. (afide) J have been told pertneſs became me 
T'll try, I'm reſolved. (to him) L hear, Sir, you had ſome- 
thing to ſay to a young perſon in this houſe that that 
(looking down at the ſame time archly) I cou'd not but 
take the deſcription to myſelf —I am ready to hear any 
thing a gentleman has to ſay. 
_ Cliford, (aſide) Thank my ſtars, my ſcruples are re- 
heved. | | | OS 
 _ Tiffany. Am I miſtaken, Sir? Pray, who was you in- 
quiring after ? | | 
Clifford, Oh! certainly you, my pretty ſtranger. A 
friend of mine has been robbed of bis heart, and I fee 
the felony in your looks. | 
Tiffany. (fimpering and coquetting Lord, Sir, if I had 
ſuſpected you had come with a ſearch warrant for hearts, 
I wou'd have been more upon my guard. 9 5 
Clifford, (chucking her under the chin) Will you con- 
feſs, or muſt I arreſt you ? 1 i | 
Tiffany, Innocent, Sir, in fat, but not quite ſo in in- 
clination—I hope your own is ſafe. 1 
Cliford, And were it not, my ſmart unconſcionable, 
would you run away with that alſo? | 
Tiffany, Oh, yes, and an hundred more ; and melt 
them all down together as the Jews do ſtolen goods to 
prevent their being Teclaim'd—Gold, filver, and lead; 
pray, Sir, of what metal may your's be? | 
Cliford, (afide) Aſtoniſning! Have I hit upon the 
moment when her fancy outruns her art !—Or has Gay- 
ville been in a dream? And are you really the young Lad 
that is the companion of Miſs Alſerip, that makes ſuc 
conqueſts at firit fight ? ; | 
T:ffany. Sir, if you mean the young Lady who has 
been named, however undeſervedly, the flower of this fa- 
mily ; who appears ſometimes at theſe' windows; and - 
| | C4 | e 
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and you may depend on having an anſwer. 
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be ſure has been followed home by gentlemen ogainft b. her 
| inclinations—Sir, you are not mikaken. 


Clifford. (afide) It has been Gayville 's madneſs or 
amuſement then to deſcribe her by contraries. 
Tiffany. IJ hope, Sir, you are not offended, I wou 4 


not be impertinent, tho' I am not ſo taſteleſs as to be ſhy, 


Cliford. Offended! my dear; I am quite charm'd, I 


_ aſſure you. Vou are juſt what I did not expect, but 
wiſhed to find you. You had been repreſented to me ſo 


improperly. 


Tiffany. (with pertneſs ) Repreſented improperly ! Pray, 


Sir, what do you mean? 


Clifford. To rejoice in my miſtake, I promiſe you— 
Nay, and to ſet my friend right in his opinion, and fo 
without farther ſhyneſs on either part, let us be free upon 
the ſubject I had to talk over with you. You ſurely are 
not looking to laſting connections. | 

Tiffany. (with irs) Sir, I don't underſtand you—l 


am not what you ſuppoſe, I aſſure you Connections in- 


deed I ſhould never have thought of that—my character 


my behaviour; connections, I don t now. what the 


word fignifies. 

Sir Clement. (auithout) Clifford—are you ready? 

 Clford. JI am at your orders, Sir. | 

Tiffany. (afide) Deuce take this interruption ! 

Sir Clement. (without) I ſhall not wait for Na. rip 
any longer. 

Tiffany. (aſide) Lud, lud, he gives me no time to 
come round again. (Runs up to him confuſedly) It's very 
true, Sir, I wou'd not do ſuch a thing for the world, but 


you are a man of honour, and I am ſure wou'd not give 


bad advice to a poor girl who is but a novice—and fo, Sir, 


(hears Sir Clement entering) put your propoſal in writing, 


[Runs out, 
Enter Sir Clement. 


Sir Clement. Well, Clifford, what do you think of 
her ? 

Clifford. Make yourſelf perfectly andy, Sir: This girl, 
when known, can make no impreſſion on Lord Gay villes 


mind; and 1 doubt not but a ſilk gown and a lottery 
ticket, 
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ticket, had they been offered as an ultimatum, would 
have purchaſed her perſon. 3 „ 

Sir Clement. Cæuitb a dry ſneer) Don't you ſometimes, 
Clifford, form erroneous opinions of people's pretenſions ? 
Intereſt and fooliſh paſſion inſpire ftrange nottons—as one 
or the other prevails, we are brought to look ſo low, or 
ſohigh— - a 

Cifford. (with emotion.) That we are compell'd to call 
reaſon and honour to our aid- 7 

Sir Clement. And then : | 
Clifford. We loſe the intemperance of our inclinations 
in the ſenſe of what is right. 1 i l 

Sir Clement, (afide) Sententious impoſtor! (to him) 
But to the point. 

Clifford. Sir, I wou'd pleaſe you, if I con'd—I am 
thinking of a ſcheme to reſtore Lord Gayville to his ſenfes, 
without violence or injury to any one of the parties. 
Sir Clement. Let me hear it. 

Clifford. Why the wench being cut ſhort of marketing 
by. word of mouth (which ſhe was doing in all due form 
when you came in) defired me to write propoſals. I am 
_ inclined to do ſo. We will ſhew the anſwer to Lord Gay- 

ville, and depend upon it, there will be character enough 
diſplay'd to cure him of the ſentimental part of his attach- 
ment. | | - 

Sir Clement, J like your idea—Sit down and put it in- 
to execution immediately—— [Clifford awrites. 

Sir Clement. (to himſelf) He 1s quick at invention—has 
a pretty turn at profeſſion A proud and peremptory ſhew 
of honour that wou'd overpower prejudices—' hank hea- 
ven, my opinions of knavery are convictions! 

 Clifiord. (Writing) J am ſorry to detain you, Sir. 

Kir Clement. (looking at the furniture) Oh! I am amuſe 
ing myſelf better than you think—Indulging an edifying 
contemplation among the tombs of departed eſtates 
(Looking round the furniture, viz. cloſets that ſberu old 
writings tied up, ſhelves with boxes, labelled mortgages, 
leaſe and releaſe, Sc. What mouldered ſkins that will 
never fee day-light again, and that with a good herald 
wou'd vie with Weſtminſter-abbey in holiday entertain- 
ment. For inftance now, what have we here ?—Hah 1! 
The laſt remains of Fatland priory—Once of great mo- 

f Cs naſtic 


” * 
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naſtic importance: A proverb of pride, ſloth, and hypo- 
criſy. After the reformation the ſeat of old Engliſh hoſ- 
pitality and benevolence—In the preſent century, altered, 
adorned, pull'd down, and the materials ſold by auction. 

Clifford. Edifying indeed, Sir; your comments are not 


Sir Clement. Here lie undiſturbed in duſt, the relicks of 
Court- baron caſtle, granted at the conqueſt to the family 
of Loftimount. The laſt of this ancient race having won 
twenty ſeven king's plates, and repreſented the county in 
ſix parliaments, after many ſtruggles died of the piſtol 
fever -a diſconſolate annuitant inſcribed this box to his 


memory. 5 
© Cee. Ha! ha! ha! Ring I am quite concern'd 
to interrupt you, Sir, but you ſhall hear my letter (reads. } 
« You have captivated a young man of rank and fortune, 
te but you are diſcover'd, and his ruin and yours wou'd 
« be the conſequence of purſuing any defigns, that cou'd 
«« jimpede his e marriage with Miſs Alſcrip— 
„Throw yourſelf upon the generoſity of his family, and 
« your fortune's made—Send your anſwer (and let it be 
“ 1mmediate) to me at Sir Clement Flint's houſe— 

. 6 'Yours, &c. &C. | 
_ Henry CLiryorp.” 


Sir Clement, It will do very. well, our French friend is 
the man to deliver it, and to bring the anſwer. I am go- 
ing home, you Il overtake me. [Exit, 


Ent er Chignon. 


Clifford. (ſealing the letter.) You come apropos, Mon- 
fieur (gives the letter with an air of myſtery.) Have the 

odneſs to put this letter into Miſs Alton's own hands. 

Chignon. (to himſelf.) Mademoiſelle Alton! Peſte! My 
trick has not paſſed. re 
Clifford. To Miſs Alton by herſelf —I am in all the ſe-. 
cret. | | 
Chignon. (to himſelf.) Devil take Tiffany for making 
you ſo wiſe. | | | 
Clifford. And you ſerve your Lady, when you ſerve me 
with Miſs Alton—Monſieur, an anſwer as quick as poſſible. 
— You will find me at Sir Clement Flint's—it is a 

| e 
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the next ſtreet—and—you underſtand me—{(/aking his 
purſe) Alerte, Monſieur. 15 [Extt. 

Chignon, Underſtand you—Oui da! you talk de lan- 
guage univerſal imaging. 5s Shaking the purſe) Fentre 
vois, I begin to ſee ſomething —By gad I vill give de let- 
ter, and try de inclination of Mademoiſelle la Muſicienne 
if dis be de duette ſhe vill play, it take her out of the 
vay of Alſcrip, of Gayville, and of myſelf alſo—Voila 
le malheur—there—de misfortune —eh bien—when love 
and intereſt come acroſs - alway prefer de intereſt for to- 
day, and take de chance of de love to- morrow dat is 
de humour of France. | 1 g 


SCENE II. Sir Clement Flint's houſe. _ 


Euter Lord Gayville and Sir Clement. 


Lord Gayville. I am reſolved to ſee Miſs Alſerip no 
more. - ; 

Sir Clement, And J hope you are prepared with argu- 
ments to juſtify the cauſe of this breach, to me, and to the 


; 


world, ' 
Lord Gayville, For my reconciliation with you, I hope 
your former partiality will return to my aid; and as for 
the world I deſpiſe it. The multitude look at happineſs 
thro' the falſe glare of wealth and pomp : I have diſcover- 
ed it, tho? yet at a diſtance, through the only true medi- 
um, that of mutual affection. | 
Sir Clement. No common place book formed from a 
whole library of plays and novels could furniſh a better 
ſentence. Your folly wou'd ſhame a ſchool- boy even 
of the laſt: age—In the preſent he learns the world with 
his grammar, and gets a juſt notion of the worthleſsneſs of 
the other ſex before he is of an age to be duped by their 
attractions. in,. 
Lord Gaywille. Sir, your prejudices „„ 
Sir Clement. My prejudices ?—will you appeal to Clif- 
ford—here he comes—your friend—your * ſelf. 
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Enter Clifford. 


Lord Gayville. And will Clifford condemn mY choice 

of the heart? 
Clifford. Never, my lord, when juſtly placed—In the 
caſe I perceive you are arguing, I am ready to bluſh tor 
you—nay, don't look grave—l am * with your 
enchantreſs. 
Lord Gaywville. You acquainted with her? 
Clifford. Ves, and if I don't deceive myſelf, ſhall make 
x break her own ſpell. I am in correſpondence with 
er. 

Lord Gayville. You in correſpondence with Miſs Al- 
ton!—when ? where? What am I to think of this? 
Clifford. My dear Lord, that ſhe is the moſt errant co- 
quette, the moſt accompliſhed jilt, the moſt ready trafficker 
of her charms 

Lord Gaywille. Phrenzy and profanation— Such digni- 
ty of virtue, ſuch chaſtity of ſentiment- 

Sir Clement. Ha! ha! ha! 

Clifford. Phrenzy indeed You have frm a creature 
of imaginatien, and like a true Quixote, think it real ; 
vou have talked to her of dignity, of virtue and chaſtity 

of ſentiment, till you have taught her a lure ſhe never 
dreamt of=—Had you treated her at firſt as I did, ſhe wou'd 

have put a card into your hand to inform you of her lodg- 
in 

3 Gaywville. Clifford, what has betray 'd you into 
calumny ſo unwarrantable and, deſpicable ? 

Sir Clement. Come, Gayville, II be plain with you, 
you have ſillily let the girl raiſe her price upon you but 
if nothing elſe will ſatis 5 you, e en pay it, and have done 
with her. 

| Lord Gaywille: Sir, her price i: is an unadulterated heart: 
| J am afraid we cannot pay it betwixt us. 


Enter Chignon ; ( delivers a letter to C liford aleve. ) 


© Chiznon. Alerte, Monſieur, I repete your word Ma- 
demoidelle. Alton be all your own. | 

Sir Clement. Come, Clifford, the contents : his Lord- 
ſhip braves the trial. 
Lord Gaywville. What is this mighty ſcheme ? and what 


s that paper to diſcover? 
; ; P Pe Clifford. 
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: 76. en {breaking open the letter Your Lordſhip ſhall 
be informed word for word. {Upon frr/t fight of the con- 
tents he ſbeaus the utmoſt emotion Amazement! do I dream! 
can it be? who wrote this letter? 5 

Sir Clement. Oh! ſpeak out, Monſieur, we are all 
friends. OTE dt. | 

Chignon, De.true Madamoiſelle Alton, to whom you 

charge me to give-your letter—ſhe open it—ſhe turn pale 
—den reden confuſe—den kiſſe your name den write, 

and bid me fly. E | 4 
Tord Gayville. Confuſion on confuſion, what does all 
this mean? explain. . 

Clifford. You muſt pardon me, I am diſconcerted— 

confounded—thunder-ftruck— This letter is indeed of a 
different nature, from that I expected -I am more inte- 
reſted in Miſs Alton's fate than your Lordſhip—my per- 
plexity is not to be endur'd; friend, come wii me in- 
{tantly. . EZ xeunt Clifford and Chignon. 
| © Lord Gayville, Myftery, and torture! what am I to 

collect from this? He interefted in the fate of Miſs Alton? 

he her former acquaintance ? | 


Sir Clement. Why not—and her dupe alſo ? 


Enter. a Servant, 


Servant, Is Mr. Clifford gone, Sir ? 

Lord Gayville. (impatiently) Who wants him? 

Servant, A chairman with a letter, he will not deliver 
to a ſervant. | | 

Sir Clement. Call the fellow in. [ Exit Servant,] Who 
knows but he may help us in our difficulties, 


Chairman brought in with a letter in his hand. 
Lord Gaywille. (fill impatiently) Whom did you bring 
that letter from ? ” | i 
Chairman, Pleaſe your honour, I dont know ; paſſing 
through the ſquare, a ſaſn flew up, and down came this 
letter and half a crown upon my head. It could not have 
fallen better, there's not a fellow in town more ready hand- 
ed than I am at private buſineſs-—So I reſolved. to deliver 
it ſafely—Is your honour's name Clifford ? 
Lerd Gayville, No indeed, friend, I am not ſo happy 
a man, | Fo! a 
Ser 
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Sir Clement. (afide) That letter muſt not be loſt though. 

Here, my friend I'll take charge of your letter. (rates 
the letter Something for your pains. 

Chairman. God bleſs your honour, and if you want to 
ſend an anſwer, my number is forty-ſeven in Bond- ſtreet 
—your honour, I am known by the name of ſecret. Tom. 
ö Exit, 

Lord Gayville. What is the uſe of this deceit on 
as my ſuſpicion is, a ſeal muſt be ſacred. f 

Sir Clement. Our circumſtances make an exception to 
your rule: when there is treaſon in the ſtate, wax gives 
way. (tales the letter, opens and reads it.) Faith this is 
beyond my expectation tho the myſtery is unfathom- 

able, the aptneſs of it to my purpoſe is admirable—Gay- 
ville—I wiſh you joy. . 1 
Lord Gayville. Of what? 

Sir . Of conviction! if this is not plain! only 
hear (reads) * ſince my confuſed lines of a tew minutes 
paſt, my perplexities redouble upon my ſpirits—I am in 
momentary apprehenſion of farther inſult from the Alſcrip 
family; I am ftill more anxious to avoid Lord Gayville” 
(pauſes and looks at Lord Gayville) © do not ſuſpect m 

ſincerity I have not a thought of him that ought to diſtu = 
you.” Here ſhe is, Gayville, look at her, through the 
true medium of mutual affection “ I have not a thought 
of him that ought to diſturb you—Fly to me, ſecure me, 
my deareſt Henry.” | 

Lord Gayville. Deareſt Henry! 8 

Sir Clement. (reads on) Deareſt Henry In this call, 
the danger of your Harriet unites with the impatience of 
her affection.” 1 
Lord Gayville, Hell, and fury! this muſt be ſome trick, 
ſome forgery (nate hes the letter No, by all that's perfi- 
dious it is that exquiſite hand that baffles imitation. 

Sir Clement. All regular, ſtrict, undeviating modern 
morals—common property 1s the firſt principle of friend- 
ſhip; your horſe, your houſe, your purſe, your miſtreſs 
 —nay, your wife wou'd be a better example ſtill of the 
doctrine of this generous age. Bleſs fortune, Gayville, 
that has brought the fidelity of your friend and your girl 
to the teſt at the ſame time, | | 

Lord Gayle, Sir, I am not in a humour for any * — 

| | | | ut 
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but my own. What can this mean? It muſt have been 
a ſecret attachment for years — but then the avowal of a 
correſpondence, and the confuſion at receiving it—his 
coldneſs in traducing her; the paſſionate intereſt he ex- 

reſs'd in her fate; the conviction of his ſecond letter It 
is all delirium. T'll ſearch the matter to the bottom; tho? 
I go to Clifford's heart for it. (Exit in great anger, 

Sir Clement. I'll after the precious fellow too He is, 
a rogue above my hopes, and the intricacy of his ſnares 
excite my curiolity, [Exits 


SCENE III. Lady Emily's Apartment. 


Lady Emily diſcover'd reading. 


It will not do. My eyes may run over a hon. 

jets, but my thoughts centre in one. Ah! thatMgh! 
that ſigh from the fair ſufferer this morning I have 
found it echo in my own heart ever ſince. 


Enter Servant. 


Servant, Madam, Mr. Blandiſh. _ | 
Lady Emily. Pooh! did you ſay I was at home? 
Servant, Your Ladyſhip gave no orders to the contra- 


ks Emily. Shew him in. [Exit ſervant.) I muſt 
take up my air of levity again It is the only humour 
for a fellow who I ſometimes allow to entertain me, but 
who never can get my eſteem. I have more calls upon my 
affectation this unlucky day, than my real diſpoſition 
would execute in a long life, 5 


Enter Blandiſh. 

Lady Emily. Blandiſh, T am horridly peeviſh; have 

you any thing diverting in news or flattery, 5 
Blandiſb. In the latter, Madam, nothing. My admi- 
ration has all the dulneſs of truth: but ſhew me what you 
think a flaw, and I'll try without flattery to convince you 
it is a beauty, | 7 . e 
Lady Emily. Tolerably expreſs d but the idea of a 
faultleſs woman is falſe in point of encomium; ſhe ä 
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be reſpectable, aweful, and unattracting. Odd as it may 

_ ſeem, a woman, to charm, requires a little daſh of harm- 
leſs imperfection. I know I have a thouſand amiable 
faults that I wou'd not part with for the world. 80 try 

ain: ſomething more new and refined. 

Blandiſb. Examine my heart, Lady Emily, and you 
will find both: the novelty of difintereſfed paſſion, and 

keſinement acquired by the ſtudy of you. 

i= Lady Emily, Rather better : bur that does not . 

me much; 8 leſs, perhaps, as it is rather out of your 

way, ad. more in that of my friend your ſiſter, who, 

I obſerve, always puts a compliment in full view Yours 

generally come more forcibly, by affording us the plea- 

ſure of finding them ont It is the excellency of a 

1 * to play in the dark. 

Aiſb. Allow yourſelf to be the brilliant, and attend 
91 an her alluſion. With trembling ambition, I confeſs, 
that not content with admiring the jewel, I would wear 
it. 

Lady Emily. Wear it? 

Blandifh. As an appendage to my ie eee of 
its value, proud of its diſplay, and devoted to its preſer- 
vation. s 

Lady Emily. Riddles, Mr. Blandiſh—but ſo let them 
remain aſſure you this hour is very inauſpicious for 

explanation. 

Blandiſb. I fear ſo. For in an n hour, when Clifford 
proves treacherous, who can eſcape ſuſpicion # Jay 

Lady Emily. Clifford ! for what purpoſe is he intro- 
duced in this converſation ? - 

Blandiſb. You aſk'd me for intelligence; the lateſt is , 
that Clifford has been detected in a clandeſtine intercourſe 

1 with the object of Lord Gayville's ſecret paſſion ; that 

Wh. he has betray'd the confidence of his triend. and patron, 

{1 and actually carried her off, (aide Which Gayville 

knows by this time with all its aggravations, or re 
has not been as active as he us'd to be. 

Lady Emily. (with emotion) Blandiſh, this is a poor 

project. Clifford treacherous to his friend! You might 

as ſoon make me believe Gay ville diſpaſſionate, my uncle 
charitable, or you ingenuous. 


_ Blandiſh. His conduct does not reſt = opinion, "= 
pr 00 
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proof; and when you know it, you muſt think of him 
with averſion 
Lady Ban. Muſt T? "Then don't let me hear a word 
more have averſions enow already pee viſbly⸗ 
Blandiſs. It is impoſſible you can apply that word to 
one whoſe only n is to adore you. ( KAiſſes her 
hand.) © 
| Emer Clifford. 


Cu ford. / afrde ſurpri iſed ') Blandiſh ſo Grout's] ? 

Lady Emily. (afede ) Perverſe accident : what miftakes 
now will he make, 

Blandiſb. ſaſide The enemy has ſurpriſed me— but 
the only remedy in ſuch emergengies, is to ſhow a good 
countenance. _ 

Clifford. I fear I have been guilty of an unpardonable 
intruſion. | 3 

Blaudiſo. Mr. Clifford can never” ecke but though 
6 had not come ſo apropos yourſelfLady Emily will 

ar teſtimony, I have not ſpared my pains to remove any 

prejudices ſne might have entertained. 
Lady Emily. Had you not better repeat in your own 
words, Mr. "Blandiſh, all the obliging things you have 
ſaid of this gentleman ? 
Clifford. It is not neceflary, Madam—If without rob- 
bing you of moments that J percetve are precious 

Lady Emily. Sir? 

Clifford, 1 might obtain a ſhort audience, {looking at 
Blandiſh. ) 

Blandifh. (afide) He's deviliſh ampedens@but he can- 
not ſoon get over facts, and I'll take care the conference 
ſhall not be long. (70 Lady Emily) —Lady Emily, hear 
Mr. Clifford, and judge if I have miſrepreſented him 
{to Clifford) When you want a friend, you. know where 
to find him. [ Exit. 

Lady Emily. This is an interview, Mr. Clifford, that 
I defire not to be underftood to have authoriſed. Tt is 
not to me, you are accountable for your actions —I have 
no perſonal intereſt in them. | 

Clifford. I know it too well. 

Lady Emily. (peeviſhly) Do not run away with the no- 
tion neither, that Jam therefore intereſted in any other 

; perſon's 
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* 


perſon's.— Vou have, amon g vou, vex'd and diſconcerted 


me, but there is not a grain of partiality in all my embar- 
raſſment—if you have any eyes you may ſee there is not. 
Cliford, Happy Blandiſh, your triumph is evident. 
Lady Emily, Blandiſh, the odious creature—He is my 
abhorrence—You are hardly worſe yourſelf in my bad 
opinion, tho” you have done ſo much more to deſerve 
= | 3 
Cliford, How cruel are the circumſtances that compel 
me to leave you under theſe impreſſions - nay - more 
at ſuch a time to urge a requeſt, that during your moſt 
favourable thoughts of me wou'd have appear'd ftrange 
if not preſumptuous. This is the key of my apartment. 
It contains a ſecret that the exigency of the hour oblig'd 
me againſt inclination or propriety to lodge there. Should 
Sir Clement return before me, I implore you to prevent 
his diſcovery, and give to what you find within, your 
confidence and protection. Lord Gayville—but I ſhall 


go too far—the moſt anxious event of my life preſſes on 


me. I conjure you to comply, by all the compaſſion and 
tenderneſs nature has treaſured in your heart not for me 
but for occaſions worthy their diſplay. / gives the bey, 
ewhich /he receives with ſome reluctance, and exit.) Dn” 

Lady Emily. Heigho !—It's well he's gone without in- 
fiſting on my anſwer: I was in a ſad flutter of indeciſion. 
What myſterious means he takes to engage me in a confi- 


dence which I could not directly accept {—I am to find a 


letter, I ſuppoſe—the ſtory of his heart—Its errors and 
defence—My brother's name alſo—to furniſh me with a 


new intereſt in the ſecret, and one I might avow—One 
may diſlike this art, but muſt be ſenſible of his delicacy. 


—Ah! when thoſe two qualities unite in a man, I am 


afraid he is an over-match for the wiſeſt of us—Hark !— 
ſure that is the ſound of my Uncle's coach ( looks ont of 


the window) Tis he—and now for the ſecret—Curio- 
fity ! Curioſity! innate, irreſiſtible principle in woman- 
kind, be my excuſe, before I dare queſtion my mind up- 
on other motives. it. 


5 SCENE 
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SCENE IV. Another Apartment. 
Enter Lady Emily. 
Oh! lud, I could hardly tremble more at opening this 
man's apartment, were there a poſſibility of finding him 
within fide. How do people find courage to do a ito, 
thing, when an innocent diſcovery cannot be proſecute 
without ſuch timidity, | | 
[ approaches the door timidly and untacks it. 


Enter Miſs Alton, 


Lady Emily. Amazement. Miſs Alton! what brought 
you here ? | 


Miſs Alton. Madam, I was brought here for an hour's 


concealment ; who I really am, I wou'd not, if poſſible 
to avoid it, divulge in this houſe, When you ſaw me 
laſt, you honour'd me with a favourable opinion—My 
ſtory not explained at full, might ſubject me to doubts, 
that wou'd ſhake your candour. The circumſtances in 
which I am involved, are ſtrange, and have ſucceeded 
with the rapidity and confuſion of a dream Suffer me 
to recover for a moment my diforder'd ſpirits, and I will 
ſatisfy you farther. 

Lady Emily, What ſhall I do ?—She is pale and ready 


to faint I cannot let her be expoſed in ſuch a fituation— 


Retire—you may rely upon me for 2 ſecurity—You 
know beſt your pretenſions to my future opinion —(hear- 
ing Sir Clement) begone, or you are diſcovered—{/uts her 
in, and locks Clifford's door. ) | We 


Enter Sir Clement. 


Sir Clement, Oh! the triumph of honour! Oh the 
fincerity of friendſhip, how my opinions are ratified— 
how my ſyſtem is proved ! | 

Lady Emily. Oh, ſpirits, ſpirits, forſake me not — oh 
for a moment's diflimulation ! | | : 

Sir Clement. There are ſome now who wou'd feed mo- 


roſeneſs and miſanthropy with ſuch events; to me they 


give delight as convictions and warnings to mandkind. 

Lady Emily, Of how ſuperior a quality, my good un- 

cle, muſt be the benevolence you poſſes! it riſes 2 
the 
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' vices and the loweſt — 
Tady Emily. I know it will be in vain to be the 


twenty. „ | 
Lady Emily. Come, Sir, no more of your ſarcaſms, 
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the progreſs of miſchief; and is gratified (upon principles 
of general good) by finding confidence abuſed, and eſteem 


miſplaced. Am I not * in attributing your joy at 


preſent to that ſort of refinement ? 5 
Sir Clement, Hah! and to what ſenſations, my good 
niece, ſhall be attributed the preſent ſtate of your ſpirits? 
To the diſguſt you took to Clifford almoſt at firſt ſight. 
It will not be with indifference, but pleaſure, you will 
hear of his turning out the verieſt raſcal, the moſt com- 
pr impoſtor, the moſt abandon'd—but hold! hold — 
muſt not wrong him by ſuperlatives——he is match'd 


too. 


Lady Emily. Really bal congratulate you upon ſuch a 


check of charity. 


Sir Clement. And T wiſh you joy, my pretty pert one, 
upon the credit your ſex has acquired, in producing this 
other Chef- d œvre Such a compoſition of the higheſt 


pleaſure you take in colouring, by my want of taſte to 
enjoy it.; but you may ſpare your preparatory ſhading, and 
come to the points with which I am not acquainted. 
Sir Clement. And pray, my incurious neice, with what 
points are you acquainted ? _ | | 
Lady Emily. That, before Mr. Clifford went abroad, 
it is ſuſpected his paſſions betray d him into a fault that 
muft be ſhocking to your morality, and that I'm fure it 
is not my intention to juſtify. He ought to have reſiſted. 
It's a ſhame we have not more examples of young men 
correcting the frailties of womankind—I dare ay he 
neglected a fair opportunity of becoming a prodigy. 
Sir Clement. 1 proteſt you have a pretty way of dreſ- 
fing vp an apology for the venial faults of youth and 
it comes with a peculiar grace from a delicate lady of 


„ 
5 
* - 
. . 


J can treat wrong actions with levity, and yet confider 


them with deteſtation. Prudes and pretenders condemn. 


with auſterity, To the collection of ſuſpicions you are 


maſter of let me add one In a young lady of the deli- 
cacy and age you have deſcribed, always ſuſpect the vir- 
tue that does not wear a ſmile, LO 


Sir 


Sir Clement. And the ſincerity that wears one aukward- 
ly—If you wou'd know the hiſtory cf Clifford, aſk but 
your brother ; if of the precious. adventurer he has car- 
ried off, enquire of Miſs Alſcrip —We ſhall come up with 
her yet—woe be to any one who harbours her. 

Enter Prompt haſtily. 7 
Prompt. Joy to your honour, I ſee you have caught 
hes. , | „ 5 

Sir Clement, Her! —-w ho? | 

Prompt. ¶ Lady Emily turning) J aſk your ladyſhip's par- 
don—Having only the 3 of a petticoat, and know- 
ing the object of my chaſe was in this houſe, I confeſs I 
| miſtook you. 5 fe 
Sir Clement. In this houſe ? | 

Prompt. As ſure as we are She came in through 
the garden, under Mr. Clifford's arm—up the other ſtairs, 
- ſuppoſe If my lady had been hereabouts—ſhe muſt have 
ſeen her. | 

Lady Emily. (in confuſion} Yes, but unluckily, T was 
quite out of the way. | | | 

Sir Clement. Such audaciouſneſs paſſes credibility— 
Emily, what do you think of him 

Lady Emily. That he is a monſter. (afide) How my 
dilemmas multiply ! | 

Sir Clement. What, to my houſe! to his apartment 
here! I wonder he did not aſk for protection in your's 
— What fhould you have ſaid ? | ay 

Lady Emily. I don't know; -but, had I been ſo impoſ- 
ed upon at to receive her, I ſhould ſcorn to betray even 
the criminal I had engaged to protect, 

Sir Clement. (tries at the door, finds it Iock'd)} Emily, my 
dear, do ring the bell to know if the houſekeeper has a 


ſecond key to this lock. | 

Lady Emily. What ſhall I do ? 

Prompt. She is certainly there, Sir, and cannot eſcape. 
Where can ſhe better remain, till you can aſſemble all par- 
ties, confront them face to face, and bring every thing 
that has paſs'd to a full explanation ? | : 
Sir Clement. With all my heart; ſend and collect coy 
body concerned as fait as poſſible How ] long for ſo 
complicated -an exhibition of the purity of the human 


preſents itſelf. 
as I ought. 


y mg wy 
at * 
— . 


free, and ſtill poſſeſſed of a great inheritance. 


heart. Come with me, Emily, and help to digeſt my plan 
Friends and lovers, what a ſcene ſhall we ſhow you! 


(takes Lady Emily ander the arm) Exeunt, 
ACT V. 
> SEENT I. 
Enter Clifford and Mr. Rightly, 
| Clifford. : 


YouR knowledge in the profeſſion, Mr. Rightly, is 


as queſtionleſs as your integrity ; but there 1s ſome- 


thing ſo ſurpriſing in the diſcovery of the Charlton eſ- 


tate, . 1 
Rightly. It is ſo ſtrange, that I will not pronounce a 
poſitive opinion, till I have read again the collateral pa- 
Perks and conſider'd fully the deſcents in your family.— 
our grandfather, I think, was deceived in ſuppoſing he 
had a right to fell that part of the Charlton eſtate which 


Alſerip propoſes for his daughter's portion. The ſtrength 


of this old ſettlement muſt have eſcaped my brother lawyer, 


or he was mad when he put it into my hands. 

Clifford. If you knew too how the value of the acqui- 
fition is enhanced, by the opportune moment in which it 
I am in too much emotionto thank you 


% 


Rightly. Sir, I want neither compliment nor acknow- 
ledgement, for revealing what I ſhould be a party to dil- 
honeſty to conceal—but that duty done, wou'd it be an 
abuſe of benevolence, unworthy as ſome of the parties 


may be, to preſerve the peace of all concerned? 


Clifford. In what manner? 

Rightly. Sir Clement Flint will renounce the Alſcrip 
alliance, at the firſt appearance of this defalcation, and if 
I am well informed, Lord Gayville will not lament the 
loſs of his intended bride. The young lady is therefore 


C lifford. 


THE HEIRESS. 
_ Clifford. I do not perceive what you aim at. 
Rightly. She has the faults that wealth and a falſe edu- 
cation create, but they are not incurable. Marry her 
yourſelf. By ſinking the claim in the union with his fa- 
mily, you command the father's approbation ; and the 
daughter muſt be of a ſtrange mould indeed, if the ſame 
obligation does not become a corrective of her pride, and 
an excitement to her gratitude. {/miling} I give ſome 
token of my friendſhip, when, as a lawyer, I propoſe 
you a wife inſtead of a ſuit in chancery, | 
Clifford. ] feel all the kindneſs of your ſuggeſtion; but 
if my claim is precarious, it is as repugnant to my deli- 
cacy as to my inclination, to realiſe it upon ſuch terms; 
if it is ſubſtantial, IJ have ſuch a diſpoſition to make 
you have a right to all my thoughts; but I have an ap- 
| pointment to obey, that admits no time for explanation 
| favour me for a moment with your pencil, (Rightly tales 
out a pencil and pocket-book) and a blank page in that memo- 
randum book. [Clifford writes. 
Rightly. My life on't, his head is turn'd upon ſome 
girl not worth a ſhilling There is an amiable defect, 
ut a very obſervable one, in the nature of ſome men. A 
good head and heart operate as effectually as vice or folly 
could do to make them improvident. 
Clifford, Mr. Rightly, I confide to your hands a new 
ſecret relative to the Charlton eſtate ; do not read it till 
you return home. (gives the book, aſide and going) There, 


Gayville, is one reply to your challenge—and now for 
another. 


71 


u Rightly. One moment, Sir —I engage for no ſecrecy. 
that my own judgement ſhall not warrant, 

1 (ford. And the benevolence of your heart approve 

2 Thoſe are my conditions. 1 

an | 


[ Exeunt on oppoſite fides. 
SCENE II. Hyde Park. 5 
Enter Lord Gayville impetuouſly, looking at his Watch. 

Not here! I am ſure I marked the hour as well as the 


place, preciſely in my note. (walks about) Had 1 2 
| | to 
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told three days ago, that I ſhould have been the appellant 
in a premeditated duel, I ſhould. have thought it an inſult 


upon my principles That Clifford ſhould be the cauſe 


of my tranſgreſſing the legal and ſacred duties, we have 
ever both maintained - oh, it would have ſeemed a viſio- 
nary impoſſibility— But he comes, to cut reflections 
ſhort—— _ | 

Enter Clifford. 5 


Tord Gayville, I waited for you, Sir, 
Clifford. ¶ biws in ſilence.) 


Lord Gayville. That ceremonial would grace an encoun- 
ter of punctilio, but applies ill to the terms upon which 


J have call'd you here. | 
Cl ford. What terms are thoſe, my Lord? 
Lord Gayville. Vengeance! Ample, final vengeance! 
Draw, Sir. T OE ek». 
Cliford. No, my Lord; my ſword is reſerved for 


more becoming purpoſes : it is not the inſtrument of paſ- 


ſion; and has yet been untried in a diſpute with my 
friend. 7 8 | 
Lord Gayville, But why is it not ready for a different 


= trial, the vindication of perfidy, the blackeſt ſpecies of 


perfidy that ever the malignant enemy of mankind in- 
fuſed into the human breaſt—perfidy to the friend who 
1 and truſted you, and in the neareſt intereſts of his 

eart, - | 

| Clifford. Take care, my Lord; ſhould my blood boil 
like yours, and it is riſing faſt, you know not the puniſh- 
ment that awaits you. I came temperate, your groſs 
provocation and thirſt of blood make temperance appear 


diſgrace -I am tempted to take a revenge— 


1 * 


Tord Gayville. ¶ draaus The means are ready. Come, 
Sir, you are to give an example of qualities generally 
held incompatible—bravery and diſhonour. 

Clifford. Another ſuch word, and by heaven! How 


have I deſerved this opinion ? 


Lord Gayville, Aſk your conſcience—Under the maſk 
of friendſhip you have held a ſecret intercourſe with the 
woman I adore; you have ſupplanted me in her affections, 
you have robb'd me of the very charm of my life can 


you deny it ? T 15 
| Clifford. 


Te 


Vor. I. : 
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Clifford. I avow it all. „ 8 

Lord Cayville. Unparalleled inſolence of guilt! 

Clifford. Are you ſure there is nothing within the ſcope 
of poſſibility, that wou'd excuſe or atone 5 

Lord Gayville. Death—Death only no abject ſub- 
miſſion—no compromiſe for infamy—chuſe inftantly— 
and fave yourſelf from the only ſtretch of baſeneſs left 
the invention of a falſchood to palliate— 

Clifford. ¶ In the utmoſt agitation, and drawing his fevord ) 
Falſchood !—You ſhall have no other explanation. after 
a Lee within himſelf, Clifford drops the point and expoſes 
his breaſt.) __ | „ 2 4 

rad Gayville, Stand upon your defence, Sir What 
do you mean? | | : | 

Clifford. You ſaid nothing but my life wou'd ſatisfy 
you, take it, and remember me. . 

Lord Gaywville. I ſay { ſtill but upon an equal pledge 
l am no aſſaſſin. | | HE | 

Clifford. (avith great emotion ) If to ſtrike at the heart 
of your friend, more deeply than that poor inſtrument in 
your hand could do, makes an aſſaſſin, you have been 
one already. 

Lord Gayville. That look, that tone, how like to in- 
nocence? Had he not avow'd ſuch abominable practices 

Clifford. I avow them again: I have rival'd you in 
the love of the woman you adore—her affections are ri- 
veted to me. I have removed her from your fight; ſe- 
cured her from your recovery | 

Lord Gaywille,” Damnation : 

Clifford. 1 have done it to ſave unguarded beauty; to 
ſave unprotected innocence ; to fave a ſiſter. 

Lord Gayville, A ſiſter! nh a | 
Clifford. (with exultation) Vengeance! Ample, final 
vengeance ! a pauſe) It is accompliſh'd—over him and 

over myſelf my victory is compleat. „ 

Lord Gayuille. Where ſhall I hide my ſhame! 

Cliford. We'll ſhare it, and forget it here, 


| [ Embraces. 

Lord Gayville, Why did you keep the ſecret from me? 

Clifford. 1 knew it not myſelf, till the ſtrange concur- 

rence of circumſtances, to which you were in part witneſs 

a few hours ſince, brought it to light, I meant to impart 
ng 


te 
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to you the diſcovery, when my temper took TORE PR us 
bury our mutual errors in the thought, n we now for 
life are friends, - 

Lord Gayville. Brothers, Clifford—Let us. interchange 
that title and doubly, doubly ratify it. . Unite me to your 
charming ſiſter; accept the hand of Lady Emily in return 
— her heart I have diſcovered to be yours We'll leave 
the world to the ſordid and the taſteleſs; let an Alſcrip, 
or a Sir Clement Flint, wander after the phantom of hap- 

ineſs, we ſhall find her real retreat, and hold-her by t 
nds ſhe covets, Virtue, Love and Friendſhip. 

Clifford. Not a word more, my lord, the bars 3 
your propoſal are inſuperable. 

Lord Gayville. What bars? | | 

Clifford. — ropriety— and pride. 

Lord Gayville, Pride, Clifford ? 

Clifford. Yes, my Lord; Harriot Clifford ſhall not 
al the hand of a prince; nor will /—tho' doating on 
Lady Emily with a paſſion like your own, bear the idea 
of a clandeſtine union in a family, to whom I am bound 
by obligation and truſt, Indeed, my lord, without Sir 
Clement's conſent, you muſt think no more of my ſiſter. 

Lord Gayville. Stern Stoic, but I will, and rot clan- 
deſtinely; I'll inſtantly to Sir Clement. 

Ch Herd. Do not be raſh; Fortune, or ſome better agent, 
is working in wonders—Meet me preſently at your Un- 
z un — 5 mean while promiſe not to ſtir in this buſt- | 

neſs. | 

Lord Gayvilte, What hope from delay? 

Cliford. Promiſe- | 

Lord Gayville. I am in a ſtate to catch at ſhadows— 
T'll try to obey you. | 

Clifford, Farewell! [Exennt 


SCENE III. Sir Clement's Houſe. 


Enter Miſs Alſeri rip in great ſpirit , followed by Mrs. 
| Blandiſh 
M; 5 Alſcrip., I am delighted at this 883 from Sir 
Clement, Blandiſh ; poor old if J hope he has 
projected a reconciliation, 5 
2 
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Mrs. Blandiſh. How I rejoice to ſee thoſe ſmiles re- 
turned to the face that was made for them 

Mis Alſcrip. Return'd! Blandiſh; I defire you will not 
infinuate it ever was without them Why ſure, you 
would not have the world i . 6 the temper of an Heir- 
eſs of my claſs, was to be ruffled by the loſs of a palt 
earl—I have been highly diverted with what has N 
from beginning to end. 

1 Mrs. Blandiſe. Well, if good humour can be a fault, | 
| ſure the exceſs you carry it to muſt be the example. 

Miſs Alſcirp. I deſire it may be made known in all com- 
panies, that I have done nothing but lau ugh——nay, it is 
true too. 

Mrs. Blandi/h. My dear creature, of what conſequence 
is the truth, when you are charging me with the execu- 
tion of your deſires. 

Miſs Alſerip. Could an = thing be more diverting "than 
my Lord's intriguing with my ee before mar- 
riage, that muſt be your cue. 

Mrs, Blandiſb. Excellent 

. Miſs Alſcrip. The deſign was in rule, and founded up- 
on the beſt precedents—only the tim e, in the news- paper 
phraſe, was premature, he he! be 

Mrs. Blandiſb. He! he! he! | 

- Miſs Alſcrip. And then the airs of the moppet—Could 
any thing be more ridiculous ? 

Mr. Blandiſp. The rivalſhip you mean—Rival Miſs 
A he! he! Half laugh. 

Mifs Alſcrip. Ves, but when you take this tone in pub- 
lie, laugh a little louder. | 

Mrs. Blandiſh. Rival Miſs Alferip, ha! ha! ba! 

Both. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! | 

Mrs. Blandiſb. (wiping her eyes as not quite recovered from 
her laugh) For mirth's f ke, what is become of the rival? 
Who will DO” chuſe ſhe ſhall have run away 


with ? 
Miß Alſerip. Leave it in doubt as it is; fixing circum- 
ſtances confines the curioſity to one ſtory which may be 
diſproved; uncertainty leaves it open to an hundred, and 
makes them all probable. But I hear ſome of the com- 
pany upon the ſtairs; Now, Blandiſh—You ſhall be wit- 
nels to the * and dignity wich which a woman of 
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my conſequence can diſcard a quality courtſhip that offends 
her—Having ſufficiently mortified the Uncle and Nephew 
with a triumphant raillery all my own, I ſhall requeſt 
Lady Emily to ſet the Paphian mimp upon the family diſ- 
1 and leave them together to the exerciſe of 
he patience that uſually attends the loſs of a hundred 
_ thouſand pounds. 5 | 
Mrs. Blandiſh. Sweet temper'd ſoul ! 


| Enter Sir Clement Flint. | 


| Sir Clement. Miſs Alſcrip, your — 
6 ; [as he's beginning to ſay your humble ſervant, 


FEET Enter Blandiſh, out of breath. = | 
_ Blandiſh. The duel's over, and the combatants in 
whole ſkins—Never ran ſo faſt fince I was born 

Sir Clemeit,—To be too late by ſome minutes in your 
intelligence. 1 know you feel the diſappointment from 
the ſincere ton you bear all parties. | 

Miß, Alſcrip. Duel! — Pray let us hear the particulars— 

As there is no miſchief I ſhall not faint. [ Ironically. 
Sir Clement, I gueſs it has been of the common place 
kind. Hats over the brows—glum filence—thruſt—parry 

and ripoſte—Explain, and ſhake hands: Your man of 
honour never ſets his friend right, till he has exchang'd a 
ſhot—or a thruſt : Oh, a little eſſence of ſteel or gun- 
powder, is a morning whet to the temper : It carries off 
all qualms, and leaves the digeſtion for any thing 
that is preſented to it. | Ay 

Miſs Alſcrip. Dear, how fortunate! Conſidering the 
pills ſome folks have to ſwallow. | 

Sir Clement, Blandiſh; ſee if the door of Clifford's 
room is yet unlocked, there is a perſon within you little 
expect to find, and whom it may be proper for this lady 
and me to interrogate together. —I don't know what to 
call her—Inexplicability in petticoats. /zhe door opens and 

| * 


Enter Lady Emily. 


Blanaiſs. Lady Emily! | - 
Sir Clement. Inexplicable, with a vengeance. 
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Miſt Alſcrip. (afide) Lady Emily ſhut up in Clifford's 
apartment ! Beyond my expectation, indeed. 
| . | [With a malicious air. 
[ Lady Emily ſeems pleaſed. | 
Sir Clement. (dryly) Lady Emily, I know you were 
always cautious whom you viſited, and never gave a bet- 
ter-proof of your diſcernment. 
Lady Emily, Never. Oh! my poor dear uncle, you 
little think what is going to befall you. . 
Sir Clement. Not a diſappointment in love, I hope. 
Lady Emily. No, but in ſomething much nearer your 
heart your ſyſtem is threaten'd with a blow, that 1 
think, and from my ſoul I hope, it never will recover: 
would you gueſs that the ſagacious obſervations of your 
whole life are upon the point of being confounded by the 
production | | 1 . 
Sir Clement. Of what? 5 
Lady Emily. A woman of ingenuous diſcretion, and 
a man of unaffected integrity. | 
Sir Clement. Hah! | 
Mrs. Blandiſh, What can ſhe mean? | 
Miſs 1 8 Nothing good — ſhe lapks ſo pleaſant. 
Lady Emily. Come forth, my injur'd friend. Our per- 
ſonal acquaintance has been ſhort, but our hearts were in- 
timate from the firſt ſight. /preſenting her } Your priſoner, 
Sir, is Miſs Harriot Clifford, | 
Sir Clement. Clifford's ſiſter ! 
Miſs Alſcrip. What, the run-away Alton turned into 
a a ſprig of quality! ; . | Ee TY 
Lady Emily. ( e zo Miſs Alſcrip) The humble 
_ dependant of Alſcrip houſe— The wanton—the paragon 
of fraud—the only Lanze that can equal Clifford /zaur- - 
tingly to Sir Clement) She ꝶ indeed ! /auith emphaſis and 
affettion ) 1H. | | 
Blandiſb. ( aſide Oh, rot the ſource of the family 
fondneſs—T ſee I have no card left in my favour—but the 
Heireſs. (goes to her and pays court) ( during this Conver= 
Jation, afide, Lady Emily ſeems encouraging Miſs Clifford— 
Sir Clement muſing, and by turns examining her} | 
Sir Clement. ¶ io hinf-If) . Ingenuous diſcretion !” * 
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8 Enter C lifford, and runs to his fifter. - | 
 Clifiord, My deareſt Harriot! the joy I purpoſed in 
preſenting you here, .is anticipated; .but, my blameleſs 
fugitive, relate the tale of your diſtreſſes, and my pride 
in you will not be a wonder. „ | N 


is Clifford. They have been ſhort—and are overpaid 


by your indulgence... Inſulted by the family I lived with; 


made more wretched by a deteſted purſuit which my un- 

cle's violence enforc'd, and confident of your being re- 

turned, I fled to London for an aſylum. | 

J 15 Clement. Which has been admirably choſen in my 

ouſe. ; | ee e BY 

Cl:ford. Sir, IJ really think ſo. Lady Emily's gene- 

1 juſtice, 1 my ſiſter's ee s/f 1 ſa- 

cred. (while Clifford is ſpeaking } 

Enter Lard Gayville. | ( ftarts at feeing NM Clifford.) 
Sir Clement. (perceiving Lord Gayville) And peculiarly 
ſecure againſt the viſiſts of his deteſted purſuer. 
Lord Gayville. ( auitb rapture) Her perſecutor and her 
e Her. virtues e no 0 could N 
and every trial made more reſplendent, diſcover'd, diſgrac- 
ed, and reclailtied a libe 1 EY . e ag „ 

NI. CI gend. How am I diſtreſs d —what ought I to 
anſwer? DE ee IWR E 
Lord Gayville. Impreſſed ſentiment upon deſire, gave 
honour to paſſion, and drew from my ſoul a vow, which 
heaven chaftiſe me when I violate, to obtain her by a legal, 
ſacred claim, or renounce fortune, family and friends, and 
become a ſelf-devoted outcaſt of the world. | 
Miſs Clifford. Oh! brother, interpoſe. 1 
Sir Clement. My Lord, your fortune, family and friends 


* 


are much oblig'd to ? aa Your part is perfect Mr. 


upon. Miſs, in ſtrict propriety, 


Clifford, you are call'd 1 in 
n her relations Come, finiſh the 


throws the buſineſs 


comedy ; join one of her hands to the gallant's, while, 
with the other, ſhe covers her bluſhes — and he in rapture 
delivers the moral. All for Love, or, the World well 
10. .C Miſs Clifford fell appears agitated. ; Ph 2 
Clifford. Be patient, my Harriot, this is the ſchool for 


Myc 


prejudice, and the leſſon of its ſhame is near. 
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Miſs Alſcrip. T vow theſe ſingular circumſtances give 
me quite a confuſion of pleaſure, The aſtoniſhing good 
fortune of my late Protegee in finding ſo impaſſion d a 
 friendſtup in her brother's bed-chamber ;. the captivating . 
eloquence of Lord Gayville in winding up an eclaireiſſe- 
ment which I admire—not for the firſt-time—to day and 
the ſuperlative joy Sir Clement muſt feel at an union 
founded upon the purity of the paſſions, are ſubjects of 
ſuch different congratulation, that I hardly know where 

-to begin. | 
Lady Emily. ſaſide Charming! her inſolence will juſ- 
tify what ſo ſeldom occurs to one—a ſevere retort without 
a poſlible ſenſe of eompunction. oy 
| Miſs Alſerip. But in point of fortune—don't imagine, 
Sir Clement, I wou'd infinuate that the Eady is deſtitute 
—Oh Lord, far from it. Her muſical talents are a por- 
'tion—[T can't ſay I have yet ſeen a counteſs open a con- 
cert for her own benefit; but there can be no reafon why 
a woman of the firſt quality ſnould not be Directreſs of 
the Opera Indeed, after all that has happen'd, it is the 
beſt chance I fee for a good adminiſtration there. 
| Alſcrip ard Rightly avithoat. 
Alk. Why, ſtop a moment, Mr. Rightly——Death, . 
after chaſing you all-gyer the town, don't be fo imp 
the inſtant X overt you, 1 8 
- Clement. What have we here—the lawyers in diſ- 
pute | | 25 | 
Alſerip. (entering) You have not heard my laſt word 
8 | 
Rightly. {entering} You have heard mine, Sir. 
Alſcrip. (wiſpering ) I'll make the five thouſand I of- 
fered, ten. * 
_ Rightly. Millions wou'd not bribe me coming forward ) 
When I detect wrong, and vindicate the fufferer, I feel 
the ſpirit of the law of England, and the pride of a prac- 
titioner. n | £45) | 
Alſerip. Lucifer confound ſuch practices. ¶ In this pari 
„ the Keene, Sir Clement, Lord Gayville, Lady Emily, 
Clifford, and Miſs Clifford, form one groupe. Rightly 
opens @ deed, and points ont a part of it to Sir Clement. Mr. 
and Miſs Alſcrip carry on the 3 ſpeeches on the frde at 
Oh NES) auhich 
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nakieh Alſerip has enter'd: and Mr. aud Mrs. Blandiſh are 


farther back, obſerving.) - 

Alſcrip. That curled! curſed flaw! 
Mifs Alſcrip. Flaw! who has dared to l of . 

not in my reputation, Sir ? 


Al oP No, but in my eſtate, which 1s a damn'd deal 


worſe 

Mi if Alſerip. How! what? when! where ?——The 
eſtate that was to be ſettled upon me? 

Alſerip. Yes, but that me turn'd topſey turvey: 
when me broke into my room this morning, and the devil 
followed to fly away with all my faculties at once—I am 
ruin d Let us ſee what you will ſettle 1 85 your poor 
facher.: - 

Miß, Alſerip, I ſettle upon you? | . 

Mrs. Blandiſb. This is an embarraſſing accident. 


Miſs Alſcrip. Yes, and a pretty help you are, with a 


drop chin like a frontiſpiece to the Lamentations. 
Rightly. ' (coming forward with Sir Clement) I ſtated 
this with ſome doubt this morning, but now my credit 
as a lawyer upon the iſſue.— The Heireſs falls ſhort of 
the terms in your treaty by two thouſand pounds a year— 

which this deed, latel ly and providentially diſcover'd, en- 


Lady Emily. How! 
Lord Gayville. Happy diſappointment. 


Sir Clement. ſaſide Two thouſand a year to Clifford! | 
It's a pity for the parade of diſintereſtedneſs, that he 


open d his deſings upon Naar, before he knew his pre- 
tenſions. 

Lady Emily. (afide) Now, if there were twenty ceil- 
ings, and as many floors, could not I find a ſpot to ſet- 
tle my filly looks upon! {Sir Clement obſerves her with 


Bit uſual ſoyneſs, then turning toward Alſcrip) Palm a falſe 


title upon me# I ſhou'd have thought the attempt beyond 
the collective aſſurance of Weftminfter-hall—and he takes 


the loſs as much to heart as if he bought the eſtate with 


his own money. 
Alferip. (with heſitation Sir Clement hat think you 


— of an amicable adjuſtment of all theſe buſineſſes? 


Sir Clement. (ironically) Nothing can be more 15 * 
- a © 


Sir William Charlton, and conſe- | 
. quently, in right of his mother, upon this gentleman, 


ä 
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able. The value of Miſs Alſerip's amiable diſpoſition, 
placed againſt the abatement of her fortune, is à matter 
of the moſt eaſy computation; and to decide the por- 
tion Mr. Clifford ought to relinquiſh of his acquiſition 
— —Lady Emily — will you be a referẽe? 5 
Lady Emily. (afide) Yes, the Lynx has me I thought 
I ſhould not eſcape to him) No, Sir; my poor abilities 
only extend to an amicable endeavour here. {to Mifs Al- 
ſcrip) And really, Miſs Alſcrip, I ſee no reaſon for your 
being diſpirited, there may be many ready-made titles at 
market, within the reach of your purſe. Or why ſhould 
not a woman of your conſequence originate her own 
ſplendour ? there's an old admirer of mine——He wou'd 
make a very pretty lord—and indeed, won'd contribute 
ſomething on his own part to eaſe the purchaſe The- 
Blandiſh family is well with all adminiſtrations, and a 
new coronet is always as big again as an old one. I 
don't fee how you cou'd lay out part of your indepen- 


dency to more advantage. « 


Blandiſh. {afide} Yes, but ſince flaws are in faſhion, 


I ſhall look a little into things before I agree to the bar- 
in. i 
Sd Emily. And if you replace this part of your fa- 
mily, / jonny to Miſs Clifford) by ing an humble 
companion o 
ſee any great alteration in your affairs. | 
Mifs Alſcrip. {afide} Ti die before I'll diſcover my 
vexation —and yet, {half crying) no title—no place. 
Lady Emily. Depend upon it, Miſs Alſcrip, your place 
will be found exactly where it ought to be. The public 
eye in this country is never long deceived Believe me 
—and cheriſh obſcurity—— Title may bring forward me- 
rits, but it alſo places our defects in horrid relief. | 
Miſs Clifford, You ſeem to expect ſomething from me, 
Miſs Alſcrip—Be in no pain for any thing that has paſs'd' 
between us —My pity has entirely overpowr'd my refent- 
nent”: - = 
Alſcrib. Molly, the ſooner we get out of court the 
better —we have damnably the worſt of this cauſe, ſo 
come along, Molly taking her under the arm) and farewell 
to Berkley Square. [Whoever wants Alfcrip houſe, will 
find it in the neighbourhood of Furnival's Inn, with the 
Foy | Ds. „ 7 


your old gentleman, I proteſt I do not 
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which devolves to my friend | : 
R ; Rightly. | 
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noble title of Scrivener, in capitals—Blank bonds at the 

windows, and . knocker at the door (pling ber- 
| ly TT 

metamorphoſis - but his faſterums for a week, will ſerve 

wy temper, as a fegimen. I will: then take the manage- 
ent of my 7 into my own hands, and break from my 


cloud aney : you ſhall find / to the company) there 


Come alon „ M off . 
Mi 44 5. {half crying) (aſide) Ohl the barbarous 


— 


are thoſe without a coronet, that can be as ſaucy, and as 


loud; and ſtop the way in all public places as well as the 


| beſt of you. {Lady Emily /aughs) Yes, Madam, and 


without borrowing your E 1 

Alſcrip. . gelling her) Come along, Molly. 

Miſs Alſcrip. Oh you have been a jewel of a father, — 
(The company laugh) ' | Exeunt Mr. and Miſs Alſcrip, 


Mr. and Mrs. Blandiſh fay behind. 


Blandiſb. ( fide) What a curſed turn things have taken! 
My ſchemes evaporate like inflammable air, and down 


drops poor adventurer. 


Lady Emily. Mrs Blandiſh, ſure you do not leave your 
friend, Miſs Alſcrip, in diſtreſs? 
Mrs. Blandiſb. We'll not diſturb the aſhes of the dead 


| = ſweet Lady Emily — 
2 


andiſh. None of your flouriſhes, my dear ſiſter.— 


In the preſent moment, even mine would not do. Sen- 
timent and ſincerity have the aſcendency. But give them 


a little time; all parties will come round. / addraſing the 
company) Flattery is the diet of good humour; not one 
of you can live without it; and when you quarrel with _ 
the family of Blandiſh, you leave refined cookery, to be 
fed upon ſcraps, by a poor couſin or a Jed captain. rating 
his fifter under his arm. | 

Mrs. Blandiſb. (with a 2 of courtſhip to the company) 


Oh! the two charming pair! 


Blandiſb. (pulling her away) Oh! thou walking dedi- 
7 | [ Exeunt. 

Lord Gayville. Precious groupe, fare ye well. / Sir 
Clement)—And now, Sir, whatever may be your deter- 
minations towards mehere are pretenſions you may 
Yratronize without breach of diſcretion, The eſtate 


| Rightly, To prevent errors, it is not his do beſtow, | 
Sir Clement. What now—more 3 7 - 
Rightly. The eſtate was his beyond the reach of contro- 

verſy: but before he was truly ſure of it, on his way to 
Hyde Park did this ſpendthrift, by a ſtroke of his pen, 

diveſt himſelf of every ſhilling Here is the covenant by 


which he binds himſelf to execute proper conveyances as 


ſoon as the neceſſary forms can be gone through. 
- Lord Gayville. And in favour of whom is this deſpe- 
rate act? 3 bY 

Rightly, Of a moſt dangerous ſeducer—a little merce- 
nary, that when ſhe gets hold of the heart, does not leave 
an atom of it our own. 1 e op 

f v!C 

Riebrly. Cabith feeling ) And there ſhe ſtands; /poiritin 
to % Clifford) Wich * look and emotion Ahern, 
condemn her before any court in the univerſe. 

Lady Emily. Glorious—matchleſs Clifford ! 

Mijs. Clifford. Brother, this muſt not be. 

Cliford. Your pardon, my dear Hartiot, it is done. 
Sir Clement, my ſiſter's fortune is ftill far ſhort of what 
2 expected with Miſs Alſcrip; for that deficiency, I 
have only to offer the virtues Lord Gayville has proved, 
and the affection ſhe found it eaſier to controul than to 
conceal, If you will receive her, thus cireumſtanced, 
into your family, mine has been an acquiſition indeed. 

Lady "Emily. (coming up to Sir Clement) Now, Sir, 
where's the ſuſpicion! Where is now the ruling principle 
that governs mankind ! 'Thro* what perſpective, by what 
trial, will you find ſelf-intereft here? What, not one pithy 
word to mock my credulity!—Alas! poor Yorick—quite 
chop-fallen.—Forgive me, Sir, I own I am agitated to 
extravagance—You thought me diſconcerted at the firſt 
diſcovery; I am delighted at the laſt ; there's a problem 
m my diſpoſition worthy your ſolving. - 


Sir Clement. (who has been profoundly thoughtful) Mr. 


Rightly, favour me with that paper in your hand. 
Rightly, Mr. Clifford's engagement, Sir. gives the 
paper, Sir Clement Jools it over and tears it. What do you 
mean, Sir? | ; ; 
Sir Clement. To cancel the obligations, and pay the 
equivalent to Gay ville; or if Clifford will have his own: 
1 D 6 way 
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way and become a beggar by renewing it, to make an 


heireſs of my own for his reparation—and there e ſtands 
{pointing to Lady Emily) With ſenſibility and vivacity ſo 
uncommonly blended, that they extract benevolence where 
ever it exiſts, and create it where it never was before 
Vour point is carried Vou may both fall upon your 
knees, for the conſent of ladies. | 


Ton Gayville. (to Miſs Clifford) In this happy mo- 


nk. let my errors be forgot, and my love alone remem- 
rd. | | 
Miſe Clifford. With theſe ſanctions for my avowal -I 
will not deny that I ſa and felt the ſincerity of your at- 
e 1 the time it was capable of being reſtrain- 
y re | 5 1 
Clifford. Words are wanting, Lady Emily—— 
Lady Emily. I wiſh they may with all my heart; but 
it is generally remarked that . is the be- 
ginning of a florid ſet ſpeech To be ſerious, Clifford 


We want but little explanation on either ſide—Sir Cle- 


ment will tell you how long we have converſed by our ac- 
tions. / gives her hand) My dear uncle, how a ſmile 


becomes you in its natural meaning! 


Sir Clement. If you think me à convert, you are miſ- 
taken: I have ever beliey'd f to be the predominant 
principle of the human mind—My heart at this inſtant 
confirms the doſtrine There's my problem for yours, my 
dear Emily; and may all who hear me agree in this ſolu- 


tion—t6 reward the deſerving, and make thoſe we love 


happy, is ſelf-intereſt in the extreme, 
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EPILOGUE. 
SPOKEN BY MISS FARKEN, 


THE Comic Muſe, who here erects her ſbr ine, 

To court your offerings, and accepts of mine, 
| Sends me to flate an anxious author's plea, 
And await with humble hope this Court's decree. 
By no Prerogative will ſhe decide, . | 
She vows an Engliſh Fury is her pride. ; 
Then for our Heireſi—forc'd from finer air, 
That lately fan'd her plumes in Berkley Square ; 
Will /he be helpleſs in her new re/ort, 
And find no friends about the inns of court? 

Sages, be candid—though you hate a knave, 

Siure, for example, you'll a Rightly ſave. 
Be kind for once, ye clerks—ye ſportive firs, 
4 ho haunt our Theatres in Foo | _ wes 

o may you, {afely preſs your nightly hobby, 
Run 29 wk of phat ads 25 the 55. 
Lowers of truth, be kind, and own that here 
That love is firain'd as far as it will bear. 

Poets may aurite—Philoſophers may dream 
Bat would the world bear truth in the extreme ? 
What, not one Blandiſh left behind! not one ! 
Poets are mute, and Painters all undone. | 
Where are thoſe charms that Nature's term ſurvive, 
The maiden bloom that glows at forty-five ? 
Truth takes the pencil—wrinkles—freckles—fſquint— 
The whole's transform*d—the very deviÞs in't; 
Dimples turn ſcars, the ſmile becomes a ſcoaul ! 
The hair the ivy=buſh, the face the owl ! 


But ſhall an author mock the flatt*rer*s poab r? 
Oh ! might you all be Blandiſhes this hour ! 
Then would the candid jurors of the Pit 
Grant their mild paſſport 10 the realms of Mit; 

| ; Then 
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Then would I mount the car * where oft I ride, 
And place the favour'd culprit by my fide. 


To aid our flight—one faſhionable Bin: 
See my authority——a Morning Print— 


Ss 


„Me learn —obſerve it, Ladies —** Fraxce' 4 Auen 


%% Loves, like our own, a heart directed ſcene; 

„ And while each thought He weighs, each beauty ſcans, 

« Breaks, in one night's applauſe, a ſcore of fans!" 
[Beating her fan againſt her band. 


Adopt the mode, ye Belles—fo end my prattle, 
And I ow you 'l ones a nog rattle, 


* Aladlag t to 1 car of the Comic Muſe in hs en- 


tertainment of the ane i 
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ADVERTISEMENT... 


1 a the following ſcenes to the Engliſh 
ſtage. no adventitious matter. has been introduced : 

ſome liberty, however, has been taken in effecting 
the principal incident of the piece ; the diſcovery 
of RicHARD's configement being now given to 
 MaT1LDA in place of BLoNnDEL, as well to in- 
creaſe the intereſt of the ſituation, as to avoid the 
leſs affecting interpoſition of the heroine in the latter 
part of the drama. — The elegant author of this 
| Romance will pardon a freedom which has been 
taken with no other view than that of giving the beſt 
aſſiſtance of our ſtage to his admired compoſition. 
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Richard Coeur de Lion. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE L 4 View of a firong Caftle, frtuated in a wild, 
mountainous Country; an one fide a * en ee on 
the other a Stone Seat, 


During the Overture, Old Mathew, ' Dorcas, and fevera al 
Peaſants, -paſs over the 8 ages with 1 ———__ Towle as 


 Felurning from their 


Come 


CHORUS OF PEASANTS. | 


Come ling, come dance, 

 Togporow'sthe e 
ng, come dance, STD 

Old Mathew's wedding day. 

Ves, to-morrow, you know, 

To his houſe we ſhall go, 

Io drink and be gay, 

Io dance, fing, and play; 

Away with all forrow, _ 

For j Joy comes to-morrow. 


Jam 3 I ſwear, 75 
My Dorcas, my dear, 


To think that to-morrow is our wedding 1 . 


Our age, like our — is contented and gay. 


DvzT:. Dorcas and Old. Mathew. 


'Tho' we're fixty years old, 
Let the young ones behold, 


CHOR us. 
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CHORUS, 


Come fing, come dance, 
_ To-morrow's the day; 
Come fing, come dance, 
Old Mathew's wedding day. 
Yes, to-morrow, you know, 
To his houſe we ſhall go, - 
To drink and be gay, 
Jo dance, ſing, and play; 
Away with all ſorrow, 
For joy comes to- morr wp. {| Exeunt. 


Matilda, after the Laft Clin” enters, led in by Antonio. 


Matilda. Antonio, what ſounds were thoſe; ſurely 
they were ſinging. ,, | 1 
Antonio. It is only the villagers who are returning from 

the the ſun is ſetting, and they have done their 
work. | 

Matilda. Where are we now, my gentle guide? 

Antonio, You are not far from a great old caſtle, with 
towers and battlements. And there now, if you had 
your fight, you might ſee two ſoldiers on the walls with 
their croſs-bows. | 

Matilda. I am ſadly tir'd: 13.7 aps 

Antonio, Stay—this way—here is a ſtone—it is made 
into a ſeat— (Matilda fits )—what a pity you cannot ſee 


the proſpect! tho' fo wild, it is ſaid to be as fine as 


any in all Germany. Now juſt oppoſite to us is a very 
well looking houſe, tis a farm, but as good as any gen- 
tleman s. 8 HY 
Matilda. Then go, my little friend, and find out whe- 
her we can lodge there to-night. 
Antonio, I will, and no doubt you may. The owner 
is a foreigner, from England, as they ſay ; and though 
he is very paſſionate, all the village ſay he is very good- 


natur d. / going, returns) But ſhall I find you here when 


I come back ? 

Matilda. Yes, truly, you may be pretty ſure of that ; 
thoſe that can't ſee are not over fond of wandering. But 
you will not fail to return? | — 

0 . e Antonis. 


Oh 
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Arntonio, No, that I won't. —/ going, flops )—But, Sir, 
there is ſomething I have been wanting all day to tell you. 


Matilda. Well, Antonio—What is 1t? 
Antonio. Why it is—it is—oh! I. am fo ſorry 
Matilda. S » Child!—tell me what is it? 
Asctonio. Why it is—and it vexes me ſadly that it will 
not be in my power to be your guide to-morrow. 
Matilda. How ſo, my little friend? bs , 
Antonio. T muſt go to a wedding. My grandfather and 
grandmother keep their wedding day to-morrow, and my 
grandſon, who is their brother | 
Matilda. Your grandſon—Have you a grandſon, An- 
tonio: | 8 | 
Antonio. No—their grandſon, who is my brother, that's 
1t—is to be married at the ſame time, to a ſweet pretty 
little girl of the village. | 22 n 
Matilda. But what will become of me without a guide? 
Antonio. Oh! T'll engage ſome one for you, I'll warrant; 
and you may contrive to come to the wedding, and join 
in the muſic, while we dance. We'll manage, never fear. 
Matilda. You love dancing, Antonio ? 


N So NG. Antonio, 


— 


I, | 

The merry dance I dearly love, 
For then Collette thy hand I ſeize, 

And preſs it too whene'er I pleaſe, 

And none can ſee, and none reprove ; 
Then on thy cheek quick bluſhes glow, 
And then we wiſper ſoft and low, 

Oh! how I grieve! you ne'er her charms can know. 


II. 
- She's ſweet fifteen, I'm one year more, 
Yet ſtill we are too young, they ſay, 
But we know better, ſure, than they, 
Youth ſhou'd not liſten to threeſcore; 
And I'm reſolv'd I'll tell her fo, 
| When next we wiſper ſoft and low; 
Oh! how I grieve! you ne'er her charms can __ 
: | | | Exit. 


| Matilda, 
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Matilda. Antonio!—he is gone—now then I may ſafely. 
uſe my ſight.—/ rakes the bandage from her eyes) A fortreſs 
indeed—there are towers, and moats, and battlements. 
They ſay it is ſtrongly guarded, and almoſt inacceſſible. 
Its appearance at leaſt juſtifies the report that was made 
to me; for in this wild, and ſequeſter'd ſpot, ſuch a pile 
could only be employed to hide ſome mighty captive.— 
Oh Richard! my hero! my belov'd! what hardſhips may 
you not. be enduring: nor have you even the ſad conſo-. 
lation to know that your faithful Matilda, exiled for her 
love to you, has abandoned every hope and duty, and 
in this poor and baſe diſguiſe, purſues your name, and 
wanders through the world; but here my cares and ſeareh 
_ * ſhall end. If my forboding ſoul miſleads me, and this 
ſpot affords no tidings of its Lord, then, if my heart 
breaks not, in the near convent's cell I'll hide my woes and 
| ſhame for ever. 5 Fo LR 
| 5 . SONG. Matilda. 
| Oh, Richard! oh, my love! 
By the faithleſs world forgot, 
| I alone in exile rove, 
| 1 7 — To lament thy hapleſs lot. 
| J alone of all remain 
To unbind thy cruel chain, 
By the faithleſs world forgot; 
I, whoſe boſom ſunk in grief, of . | 


Leaſt have ſtrength to yield relief. 


Deluſive glory! faithleſs pow'r! 
Thus the valiant you repay, | 
In diſaſter's heavy hour, 
Faithleſs friendſhip's far away. 
. Vet, royal youth, 5 
One faithful heart, | 
From tendereſt truth, . _ 


Tho? hopeleſs, never ſhall depart. 


Oh, Richard! oh, my love! 
| By the faithleſs world forgot; 
6 | I alone in exile rove, | 


| To lament thy hapleſs lot. 
But I hear a noiſe; I muſt reſume my diſguiſe, 


/ 


Enter 
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2 Enter Sir Owen and Guillot. 


Sir Ouen. I'll teach you to bring E to 0 my dug 
© 28x 
Guillot. Sir, *twas the Govenor ſent. me. 


me ? 


QuarTErTTo. Matilda, n Sir Owen, and 
4 8 5 Laurette. | a 2 : 


Sir „ 
| What care I for the Governor ? 


Matilda. | 
Oh! ſhould it be this Governor, Caſide) 
Guillet. . 
He ſent me, I knew no better, 
with the letter. 


Sir Oaven. 
My daughter liſten to his art, 
What my Laurette 
So far forget 
The modeſt virgin's duteous part! 
——And thou—I pray, /o Guillot) 
Good knave, fhall I the poſtage pay? 


- e | Guillot. 
Bo No, Sir, indeed, 
There is no need, 
I'm gone with ſpeed. 
Enter Laurette. 
5 Vir Owene 
. NO tell your Governor, 
His hopes are vain 
Laurette to- gain. 


His Lordſhip is by far too g 
And I wou thank him if 1 cou'd. 


Matilda g 
If of this calſte he ſhould be | | 
The.Governor—what joy for me. /a/ide). 


= 


| Guillot 3 


Sir Owen, The Governgs hat 8 the Governor to | 


, ⏑˖ „ 
— Aa. 3 AWE 9m > > by 
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Guillot; 
Yet he's my Lord the Governor. 
. Sir Oruen. 


What's he to me, your Governor ; 
Begone, I ſay, 
You'd beſt not ſtay; 
And you, if ever I diſcover—/ts Laurent) 
ou lend an ear | 
To this deſigning lover, 
Then, then, you ſhall have cauſe ro fear. 


Matilda. 
Ah! ſhould it be, what joy for me. /a/ide/) 
Come, come, my friends, no quarrel, pray, (2 to them * 
| Your anger ceaſe, 
Keep, keep the peace. 
| - Lanrette, 
What can this be ? 
I never ſee 


The Governor. 


Matilda. 
Ah! ſhould i it be this Governor, 
Ahl! ſhould it be, what joy for me. /a/id-) 
Come, come, my friends, no Bones pray. 
Your anger ceaſe, | 


Keep, keep the peace. Kc. 
[Exit Guillot. 


Sir Oaven, Get into the houſe in I ſay, exit Laurette) 
She tells me ſhe never ſees him that ſhe never ſpeaks to 
him, and yet he writes to her. The Governor is a very 
civil gentleman, only he wants to run away with my 
daughter and ſhe 1s very obedient to her father only 
ſhe'll do nothing I bid her—I ſhould like to know what 
all this is now. {looking at the. letter )—The Governor 
writes a military hand—his letters edge out a Cheveux de 
frize faſhion—all zig-zag—like his own fortification —I 
can't make any way thro' it—l wiſh I had ſomebody to 
decihper it.— Oh! here's a ſort of an outlandiſh lad—1 
may truſt him.—Youn ter can you read? 

Matilda. Oh! yes, Sir.. 

Sir Oven, Well then 8 me this. ( offers the letter y. 


Matilda. 
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. Matilda, Oh! indeed, Sir! I could once, but the cruel ; 


Slraceig- 
Sir Gwen. The Saracens—what did the Garacens do 
to you? 
Matilda. The <cruel monſters put out my eyes, having 
taken me priſoner in a great battle, where I was page to 
a captain in King Nen any FD But have you not ſeen 
a little boy? | 

" Sir Orter. Ves. 1 

Matilda. Tis he who qrite ms me—He can read, and 
will do whatever you bid 
5 1 * Oh 75 here he comes I believe. 


Enter Antonio. | e 


niet e is that you? 
Antonio. Ves, tis 7 8 


* 
© 


Matilda. Take the letter which the PETE here yu | 


give you, and read it aloud to him. 

Antonio. reading) Beautiful Lauretta, oy | 

Sir Oxwen. Plhaw! | 

Antonio. Beautiful Laurette, my heart overflows with 
« ecſtaſy and gratitude, for the Kind aſſurances you give 
« me of eternal affeQtion.” 

Sir Oꝛuen. Eternal affection —and that puts him into 
an ecſtaſy—very well. 

Antonio, * If my attendance on the priſioner whom I 
«© muſt not quit”—— 

Matilda. (afide) The Prifacer! , 

\ "Antonio, *© If my attendance on the prifioner, whom I 
* muſt not quit, would ſuffer me to go out during the 
6c '* day—T would haſten to throw myſelf” 

Sir Open, Into the ditch of your caſtle I hope. 


Matilda. Whom T muſt not quit. ade * on 


aoledyln—F'o Antonio) 
Antonio. I wou'd haſten to throw myſelf at your 


de foot But if this night” here are ſome words blotted | 


out. 
Matilda. Well, what follows? : 
Antonio. * * ſome means to urns me, at what 


* hour I may ſpeak to vou. Your tender, faithful, and 
. hs en th con 2 1 eee Fronks ra x.“ = 


OL 1. 8 . ; |) 8 : 7 
7 
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Sir Owen. Here's a damn'd Governor for you—Oh! if 
I had him in England on the top of Penmanmawr. 
Matilda. What !—Are you a Briton then?” 
Sir Owen, Ves, I am, Sir, and an enemy to ſlaves of 
courſe, in love, or out- 
Matilda. Glorious nation But how comes it, Sir, 


chat you are ſettled ſo far from your native country? 


Sir Owen. Oh! that's too long a ſtory to tell you, but 


| It would not have happen d if I hadn't gone to the Cru- 


fades at Paleftine. 

Matilda. What, under the brave Richard? 

Sir Oren. Brave! aye! I wou'd follow him to the 
world's end my ruin was no fault of his Well, you muſt 
know, that when I returned from Paleſtine, I found wy 
father was dead 


Matilda. He was bg Ge perhaps. 
Sir Owen, No—but he was main by a nei bbour of his 


n fingle combat: on my return I reveng d hi death. 


Matilda. Of courſe — you fled 
Sir Owen. Yes, with my daughter and * who is 
fince dead—my caſtle and my lands were forfeited—and 


after fighting her battles, I was ſentenc'd by my 8 
ful country 


Matilda. A hard and ill return indeed 


Sir Oven. No ſuch thing, Sir. — TIwas juſtice, tho 
Te: % a Briton ſuffers no man to abuſe his country but 
| el 


Matilda, Heaven forbid I ſhou'd traduce it,—Bu t, ir, 


one requeſt, 
Sir Owen. { looking out) Tt muſt be F270 
youth—l ſee ſome friends whom I expect. If you wiſh 


_ refreſhinent—the poor and friendleſs are never driven from 
n door. | [Exeunt. 


_ SCENE Il. A Gothic Chamber. 
| Enter Matilda, Laurette, and Antonio. 
Limrette. Pray, good youth, tell me what my: Euher 


has been ſaying to you. 


Matilda, Are you * Laurette? 


11 


* 
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Lanrette. Yes; Sir. | 

Matilda. Your father is very an angry—he W the 
contents of that letter from the Chevalier Floreſtan. 

Larrettie. Ves Floreſtan is his name — and did you 
read the letter to my father 

Matilda. No—not I—I am blind, alas —it was my 
little guide. 

Antonio. Yes, but didn't you bid me read it? (retires 
| Laurette, Oh! T wiſh you had not done ſo 
Matilda. Some other perſon wou'd. . 
Laureate, That's true and whar did the letter ſay? 

* Matilda It ſays that on account of the priſoner in that 


caſtle=—and who i that priſoner ? 


| Laurette. Oh!-—no one knows who it is. 

Matilda, The Chevalier cannot come to throw himſelf 
at your feet. 

Laurette. Poor Floreſtan ! | 

Matilda But that this night 

r This night! 


Son. A | £11k 


Oh! wou'd the night my bluſhes hide, 

The 188 to thee 1 wou d confide. 

Ves, yes, I own tis true, 
Whene' er his eyes I meet, 


I feel my heart begins to beat 
It beats, and trembles too. ; 


But when my hand he gently preſſes, 
A ſtruggling ſigh I fear og # on 


Ah! more than bluſhes cou'd impart, 
And more than words betrays my heart. 


Oh! would the night my bluſhes hide, Sy 
Ihe truth to thee wou'd confide, | 
Yes, yes, I own, 'tis true, 
Whene'er his eyes I meet, | 
1 feel my heart begins to beat, 
Tr beats, and trembles too. 


| Matilda, You love him then, Laurette? 
Laurette, Oh moſt dearly, that 1 * _y and night, | 


truly and ſincerely. 
E 2 Matilda. 


SO OT Dn Oy are ne aper 


afraid. 
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Matilda. And do you not fear to own it? . 
Laurette. No, not to you. Vou ſeem kind and tender- 


| hearted, and you oli ntly to me; and then you can- 
I 


not ſee me, whether I bluſh or not—and ſo—l am not 
' Matilda. Pretty Laurette! | 
- Laurette. But who told you I was pretty ES 
Marilda. Alas, being blind, I gueſs only by the voice; 
the ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of that is beauty to me. But 


let me counſel you, my innocent. Theſe knights, theſe 


men of high-deſcent, beware of them; when they ſeem 


moſt devoted to your beauty, they are leaſt forgetful of 


their own rank, and the nobleneſs of your ſoul is over- 


bock d by che pride of their own high birth. 


Laurette. But my birth is not inferior to his, tho! my 
father i is now in baniſhment.. EM 
Matilda. No!—and does he know it? | 

Laurette, Ves; and never talks to me but in words of 
oodneſs and honour: and if it wasn't that my father is 
55 paſſionate, I ſhou'd have told him every thing long 


ago. 
Matilda. And wou'd you, $7 I you have inform'd 


your father, meet this man whom you love ſo, and con- 


verſe with him, and in the night too :—Liſten to me. 


Alx. Matilda and Laurette. 


Matilda. © - 
The god of love a bandeau wears; 
Wou d you know what it declares, 
And why his eyes are clouded ? 
?Tis to ſhew us that his pow'r 
Is ne er ſo fatal, ne er fo ſure, 


As when i in darkneſs ſnrowded. 


| Laurette, 
Good Sir, repeat that pretty Ania, 
Pray again, again. 
A leſſon kind it does impart, 
To Rey againſt a lover „ | 
| Matilda. S 
With all my heart. LEST & 
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The God of love a bandeau wears; 
Wou'd you know what it declares, -* 
And why his eyes are clouded? _. 
i Tis to ſhew you that his pow'r | as 
Is ner ſo fatal, ne er ſo ſure, © 3 
As when in darkneſs ſnrowded. 


Laurerte. Look, there are two pilgrims meeting my 
father — ſee — he embraces one of them — ſure, thoſe 
cannot be the viſitors he expected I muſt go — 

Matilda. A moment, Dann hove e 10 
ſay to you. 652 int 

Laurette. About Floreſtan ? 2 65 » 1h 85 

Matilda. No! | 1 

© Laareite, Oh! then I. can t ſtay. [Exit into 7 ALY 8 
| © Matilda, They are EN this Way. I can't retire 
till my guide comes. 


Enter Sir Owen, Blondel, and Pilgiim. 1 2 


Sir Oxven. My brave friend, how rejoic'd I am to ſee 
you. --You are well diſguiſed indeed ;' I myſelf ſhould 
never have gueſs'd it was Blondel. . | 
Matilda. Slondet! what do I hear! {afide FT, i 
Blondel. Caution, my friend. My ſearch wou'd be 
1 95 fruitleſs indeed, hon d I be diſcovered. —— And fee, 
22 (pointing to Matilda.) 
Ki Os It is a. poor blind wn © a wandering min- 
| firel who diverts the peaſants. 5 
| Matilda. Shall I play, worthy gentleman? I have a 
5 bars made by Aa royal lover, on the lady whom he bord. 
. ays) 2 0 
ir Orueb. Why are you ſo much aſtoniſhed ? 

Blondel. That was made by my gallant maſter—prithee 
go on. be plays again J 
: Blondel. Oh! how it reminds me of happy days ?— 

Lell me, boy—where cou'd you learn that tune? 

Matilda. was taught it by a ſervant of King Richard's 
camp, who ſaid he had heard the King Hanſen ſing to it. 
Blondel. Even ſo; — he made it for the lovely and unfor- 
tunate Matilda; unfortunate indeed! —for paſling thro' 
Artois, I learn'd that ſhe had left her father's court, and f 
fled ok alone, upon the CG that the royal a = 
N | 3 ] 


—— eee 
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had been treacheroully ſeized, as he return'd from Paleſ- 
tine, —_O! if her gallant monarch yet lives, ſure heaven 
will guide ſome of thoſe who ſeek him to the priſon that 


_ immures him. 


Sir Owen. Perhaps the fair Matilda alone has had in- 
mw——_ cs. 2 
Blandel. O!] no- But yeſterday I paſs'd the Seneſchal's, 
her father's truſty friend, who with a choſen band of 
troops, was ſearching to reclaim her; and he had learn'd, 
that ftript of her companions by pertidy or death—de- 

ived ſhe had fought the ſadder prifon of a monaſtery, 

Matilda, The Seneichal ſo near. /2fide) Gracious Sir, 
if my muſic has pleas'd you, will you entreat your kind 
hoſt to lodge this night a harmleſs minſtrel, who loſt his 


| precious fight in Paleſtine, and I will play all night to 
| footh you. | | | | | 


Blondel. Poor Youth. —He will J doubt not. makes 
figns 10 Antonio, who leads, Matilda of} 

Sir Oxwen. I had refuſed him only from the caution I 
thought due to you. But come, you muſt forget the 

grim awhile—we'll in to-ſu ſoon, In the mean 


time Ill ſing you a ſong, and theſe my ruſtie neighbours 


ſhall join the Chorus. 
Euter Peaſants. 
Sono. Sir Owen, 


Let the Sultan Saladin, 
Play the rake in Paleſtine, . 
While he claims his ſubjeRs' duty, 
| He's himſelf a ſlave to beauty, 
__ , Wearing baſer chains than they. 
ell! well? 

Every man muſt have his way; 
But fo my,poor way of thinking, 
There's no joy like drinking. 

5 e 3 
ut to my poor way or thinking, 
 - © There's no joy like drinking. * 


- 


Cœur 
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11. | 
Cœur de Lion loves the wars, 8 
Richard's joy is blows and ſcars; | 
" r Pagans fly before him, 
Chriſtian warriors all adore him, 
Watching, marching night and day. 
| ell! well! 
Every man muſt have his way; _ 
7 But to my poor way of thinking, 
There's no joy like drinking. 
85 CHORUS. 3 
But to my poor way of thinking, 
There's mo joy like drinking. 
ds. + | 
You too,. pilgrims, love mg trade, 
Yau. recruit the 2 ada, 
5 Making zealots croſs. the ocean, 
* a a of 2 — "9 
grims love to | . 
Well! well! . 
* man muſt. have N by. | 
But to my poor way of thinking, 


* 


There's no joy like 


1 B bee kinkin 
. ut to my poor way ot t g. 
There's no joy like drinking. 
[ Exemg. 


SCENE, III. 4 Chamber in the Caftle 


Enter Richard and Flofeftan, 
- Richard. Floreſtan! 4 
Floreſtan. Sire! | | 
Richard. Your fortune is in your power 
Floreſtan. Sire l— my honour is. 
Richard. Honour! to a traitor —a baſe! perfidiout— 
Floreflan. Did I believe him ſo, I would not ſerv 
E 4 him; 
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him ; and not believing, I muſt not ns where I dare 
not anſwer, 

6 Richard. But, Floreſtan—— 

Fxloreſtan 3 „aud exit. 
| Richard, Oh God l- oh mi ery !—Is this to be my lot 
for ever Am I doom d by a vile traitor's craft to wear 
my life away in ignominious bondage !—But Richard is 
forgot—deſerted by his peo e—by the world !—/ He looks 
on a pifture) Image of her I love!—come—Oh! calm, 
conſole my heart-z—No—thou doſt redouble all my , 
griefs thou art my deſpair O, death! I call on thee © 
—thy dart alone can 3 my . freedom is 


wy grave! 


Sono. Richard. 


Loſt to the world, for t, forlorn, 
In vain to me returns the morn” _ - 
That brings no more my glorious rolls; 
Yet-bleſs the beams that give to fight _ 
This image of my ſoul's delight, 
This heaven of ſoothing ſmiles. 
Vain is the thought of former power. 
Jo ſooth the preſent mournful hour: * 
O Death! be thou "fo friend; 
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"S885. 


SCENE 1 i 725 ger Hehe 4 inner Warks of an 
old Fortification. Towards the From it a Terrace incigſed 


| by Rails and a Foſſe; and fo fituated, that when Richard 


appears upon it, he cannot fee Matilda, ho is T 11 
counter Faraper. 


bot * 


8 The Time, the Daun of Day. feds : , 


8 oldiers lower a Drawbrid N they eros ood 2 2 
Centing or each Side. > 


Enter Richard and Floreſtan 


Floreſlan. 


Tus, morning breaks—the freſh air is lighten'd "we he 
dawn profit of it, Sire, for your health's Jake. — Within 
an hour your guards muſt do their duty; and you will be 
again ſecluded from the day. [ Ext. 
(Rich ard walks to the farther end of the terrace, and 
remains in a poſture of deep deſpair. ) | 


| Emer Matilda and Antonio on the other fide. the Fa 2 
Parapet. 


Matilda, e ſtay awhile; here on this rikng 
ground we'll reft—l love to feel the pure freſh Jir—it is 
the balmy breath of morn, wiſpering the ſun's approach, 
Where are we now? _ 

Antonio. Cloſe to the parapet of the caſtle which you 
bid me bring you. to.—(Matilda offering to get upon the 
para pet Ah! don't attempt to get upon it—you'll fall. 

Matilda. Indeed! Well, here, kind boy—take this mo- 
- ney, and go buy ſomething for us thatwve may breakfaſt. 

Antonio. You have given me a great deal—— - 

. Matilda, Keep for yourſelf what is too much. 

Antonio. Oh, thank you and pray take care not to 
got too near the moat. 1 46d orgs 
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Matilda. When you return we will walk to ſome ſhade 
—ſhall we ?—You don't anſwer me—he is gone—and 
now then lifts up the bandean, and raiſes herſelf on the 
 . parapet) Ah! no one to be ſeen! | | 
Richard, A year—a year is paſs'd! hope is exhauſted! 
Matilda. How ſtill! how filent——Sure if thoſe walls 
encloſe him, my voice may reach their deepeſt receſſes — 
Oh! if he is here he will remember the ſtrain—'twas the 
offering of / his earlieſt love in happy days—of love for 
| her, who now uncertain of his fate—yet ſhares his miſery. 
Richard, No chearing thought! no * ray of 
| conſolation -O memory !—O Matilda 
Ih! „ 3 Matilda plays) 
NN Richard, What ſounds?—heavens !—the very ftrain I 
once—Oh! let me hear: | 5 
| Matilda ſings. 
«« One night in ſickneſs lying, 
« A prey to grief and pain. 
: -  Rithard, Heaven, that voice! 
| Matilda ſings. 
„ When aid of man was vain, 
« And hope and life were flying, 
4 Then came my miſtreſs to my bed, 
„ And Death and Pain and Sorrow fled.” | 
| (She ſtops and raiſes herſelf to liften ) 
Richard, while Se ings, having expreſſed the extremes of 
"= ſurpriſe, hope, and joy, ſeems ta endeavour to recall to his 
memory the reft of the ditty, and recolleHing it, anſwers, 
* - Richard ſings. | 5 
WM « tle tears ſoft falling 
þ SY «« Of her whom I adore, 
« My tender hopes recalling, 
„ Did life and love reſtore. 
« Could I but view Matilda's eyes, 
«« Fortune, thy frowns I ſhould deſpiſe.” - 
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| Together, 
; Richard. | Matilda: 
% The gentle tears ſoft falling | ** My gentle tears faſt falling 
. Of her ſo long ador'd, «© For him ſo long ador'd, _ 
% My tender hopes recalling, | © His tender hopes recalling, 
„% Have love and life re- % Have love and life re- 
« ſtor'd.” | «© ftor'd,” i 


After 
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Aer Matilda has repeated the ſtrain, — at 
Ar Mail and ſoldiers 1 Floreſtan 7; — 4 72 


King to retire into the caftle——he does fo, while another 
party ſeize Matilda, and paſſing a drawbridge, bring ber 
into the front of the works, | 


Duo and Cnorvs. Matilda, Guards, Ke. 


CHgR vs. Soldier. 


0 ce quickly, quickly, who art thou? 
| ſent thee here? come, and how? 


Are you ſt A 
re you ſtrangers paſling near, 
Pleas'd, perhaps, my ſong to hear? 
. - 5 | 
To priſon ſtraight, to | a 
There he may ſing hs ans ig 1 
1 _ Matilda. | 
- A good ir, no anger, pray, 
With pity hear what I've to IM : 
The Saracens, fo fierce in fight, * 
Have depriv'd me of my ſight. e 
I know not what this anger's for, 
Tove buſineſs with the Governor; 
*Tis of moment you will ſee, 


And he-ſhould know it inſtantly. 


CHORU$»—Solficre. 
You know not what our anger's for; 


And wou'd ſpeak with the overnor ?: © 


85 Matilda. 5 
is of moment, vou will ſee, 
And he ſhould know it inftantly.. 


| CHORUS: —Soldiers.. 

Well, you-ſhall ſee the Governor, FIN 

He'll tell you what our anger's for! 
But fince your buſineſs is of weight, 
We'll ſuſſ = a while your fate. 
Hark !—he comes, the Governor; 


And now take — 3 heed, En 9 


5 


| 4 Your eb fix” 


| houſe this evening, at any hour you pleaſe.— 


"Wag, we 
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Io tell the truth; * 
For if you lie, V 
2 'If you lie to the grins, | 
you ſurely die. 


4 en 
Enter Floreſtan. | : 


Matilda. Where is the Governor ? | 
Floreflan.: Here! | 
Matilda. On which fide? _ ad 
Floreflan. Here l- . 
Matilda. T have ſomething of importance to communi- 
cate to him. | 
W Y eftan. Attempt no trifling, or on periſh. that in 


Matilda. Ah, Sir! thoſe who have loſt their fight are 
half depriv'd of life already Is it fora poor blin min- 
ſtrel like me to attempt to deceive you? It} © 

Floreflan. Speak then. 

Matilda. Are we alone Now I think. my devs vice can 't 


fail. [afide) 


F. 10 « (frgns to the ſoldiers, avho Jetire 7 We are alone. 
Marth. ns Sir, the lovely Laurette 


2 ak lower. 
Matilda. ag beauteous Laurette, Sir, has read to me 


the letter you ſent her yeſterday ; in which you expreſs 


your joy at her confeſſing her love for you, and preſs ſo 


much for an opportunity to ſpeak with her. 
Floreflan. Well, my good friend, and what ſafs he? 
Matilda. She ſays you may ſafely call at her father's 


 Floreftan. At her father's hou . 

Matilda. Yes; ſhe fays her father has * friends 
with him, to whom he means to give a fete, and takes 
the opportunity of a wedding in the neighbourhood to 
invite all the village to his houſe, where there will be 
nothing but feaſting, dancing, and merriment ; during 
which, Laurette ſays, ſhe will find means to ſpeak with 
you ; and you. may eaſily make a pretence for a viſit. 

Floreftan. Tell her I will not-fail—but how come ſhe 


to employ you in this buſineſs? —you are blind. 


Matilda. The leſs likely to be ſuſpeted—ſhe loves to 


* me play and * ſhe has been To generous to 


me, 


w 
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me, I would riſk any thing to ſerve her—beſides, I 

brought a little guide with me. | 
Floreftan. You have manag'd extremely well—and the 

noiſe you made I ſuppoſe Was on purpoſe to be brought 


before me. 

Matilda. For what Could it be else hut with your 
guards forſooth, I was a ſpy; a lurking emiſſary, trying 
to diſcover who was impriſon'd here——ha! ha! 

Floreftan. Ha! ha! ha! ridiculous enough! But you 
have really done it very well-—Here is a pur rſe for offers 
money } 

Matilda, Pardon, good W oe=-ſhowld any one be 
near, and obſerve. that you 1 me, they will ſuſpect 


ſomethin 
N {he crofſes by hes * 


Floreſtan. "Tis very true 
Matilda. But, Mr. Governor, left they ſhould—— 


Floroftan. Well! -* 


Matilda. Oh, you are on that Gde—T ſay, leſt they 
ſhould gueſs at my errand, hadn't you better ſeem angry, 
and ſo reprimand me, and ſend me back. 

Floreftan. { figns to the ſoldiers to come down) You are 
| — pon my life this 1 is a very — he i is 

— Sunn, 


DIA LOGUE AND CHORUS. 


| Matilda. b 
py to TREK... me is moſt hard, 
For the noiſe pray blame the guard. 
* FPumfan. _ 
They ſhould not ſend ſuch fooliſh boys, 
F or ſuch a meſſage ſuch a noiſe. | 
CHORUS, Soldiers. 7-00 
| Sülence! fellow, and begone, 15 
was you alarm'd the garriſon. * 5 EA 
Enter Antonio frighten 'd and cringe oy 


Abt 5 5 7 
orgive him pra 
Ahl! hear 4 * 1 Fa „ 

The Saracens, . erce in fight, 

Have depriv'd him of his fight, Gs 
And ſhut him from the bleſſed light, 
| CHORUS, 


LY 
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en e e (To Matilda) 
"Tis well for thee, 
For could'ſ thou fee, n, 
Thou had'ſ died by our decree. 

So haſte 7 . 

9 55 Begone, I ſay, | 
And if again we . 5 you here, 
be aſſur d *twill coſt you dear. 


g Matilda. 
Sir, I believe ye, 
Nor will deceive ye, © 
Never more will I appear, 
Never more offend you here. 


Antonio. 
In truth if here X 
He does appear, RT bates 
It ſhall 8 
Without me. | © xl 
. . „ [ Exennt. 


ACT IM. 


SCENE I. A great Hall in Sir Owen's Houſe. 


Blondel and friend, aui Sir Owen. 
* Blondel. 


My friend, I wou'd without profeſſion treſpaſs on your: 
hoſpitality, but in truth, we muſt away — our ſearch, I do 
perceive, is fruitleſs here — and till I learn ſome tidings of 

my royal maſter's ſtate, I cannot tarry for mirth's ſaxe 
therefore we leave you to your rural gueſts, and may gay 

content be with you. 
Sir Oren. I cannot blame: your haſte, tho LY, lament i it 
—yet one night methinks—you will ſee gay ſtimes and 
imple jollity, but ſuch as will divert you, believe my 
| an 
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and ſee here i is my Recs bratler Julie will j join in my re- 
queſt, 


Enter Julie. 


$, be K is going to ſpeak, but ſeeing the frangers 5 2 runs o o. 
( * 2 Owen and * Bim. ** 


Sir Onven. Surely, my child She tells me ſhe's to 
dance to-night, if I approve it. : 

Julie. O, Sir but it was to be a ſectet—you were not 
to have ſaid a word about it yet. 

Sir Oæuen. No!—well, they will not betray you - they 
are rad, ag to leave us, Julie—can' t you perſuade them to 


ws They look ſo grave, I am afraid of them. 

Sir Owen. Oh! go— try. 

Julie. (goes to Blondel, and takes his hand) Pray, Sir, 
don't leave us; how can you think of going away when 
we are all going to be ſo merry. 

Blondel. We are very ſorry, my pretty hoſteſs „that i 
muſt be ſo. 

Julie. But indeed you ſhall not go-—for if you go 
away, my father will have no one to talk to while we are 
all dancing and running about. ; 

Sir Oruen. You little rogue, how do you know but I 
intend to dance myſelf. 

- Fulie, Lord, Sir, that-wou'd be pleaſant—ha! ha! I 
ſhould like to ſce ven dance! 

Sir Oæuen. Well, you are very good however, Jolie, to t 
wiſh me to be ſome way amuſed—it is very conſiderate in 

ou. 
4 Julie. Ves, Sir, becauſe then you wou'd have ſome- 
thing elſe to do than to mind us 

Sir Owen, So!—very well, innocent! 

Julie. Then pray, gentlemen, don't OO! me intreat 
hs to ſtay for our feſtival, 


Son. Julie. 


Let n me, gentle Pilgrim, entreat you comply, 
I'm ſure by your looks you cannot long deny; 
Kind Sir, we beg you'll deign to ftay, 
To hail with glee our wedding day, 


— 
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All on the green, with garlands freſh and fair, 5 
Oh! what delight, wou'd you our paſtime ſhare, 
With dance and ſong 
We'll join the throng - 
And baniſh every care; 
CFor ſuch a theme, | 
; Tho” young I ſeem, 
Feet fing I may one tender lay. 
O Love! O gentleſt pow'r, 
Smile on the wedding hour. 


* 


Euter Servant. 


0 . Sir, the Seneſchal is come, leaving his troops 
above the wood; with a few followers, he waits impati- 
ently to Ipeak to you- 

$; Oæuen. I come. / Exit Servant My friends, it ſhall 
not be farewell yet; I will return. ¶ Exit, leaving Julie, 
who looks back, and makes i gus ta Blondel not to leave 


them 
Friend. You ſtill —_ bein known to the Seneſchal. 


Blondel, Perhaps I may ſafely diſcloſe ae but 
wunde 5 if Richard 


Enter Sorioitne. 2 ; * 


Servant. There is a youth w ithout, who ſays 8 muſt | 


be admitted to you. 
Blondel. To me? £ 
Servant. He. that you heard ** and ſing yeſterday. 
Blondel. Pray let him come. Exit Servant. 
And Mer we will purſue our journey. | 


Enter Matilda. 


Matilda, How, Sir? Did you doubt to ſee. me bow 
have ſpent the day requeſting it. You ſhou'd not have 
paus d upon it, but hear me, and alone. 

5 [Exit Pilgrim. 
Bude. I knew not your deſire ſooner but how 1s 
this, good youth—you were blind yMerday ? 
Matilda. True; and ought I not to bleſs heaven that 
5 firſt object which preſents itſelf to my reſtor d fight 
Blondel! | 
"Ms Ha!—you'know me then? 


Matilda. 


| = 
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Matilda. Yes and can it be that you prepare to fly 
from hence? Oh! has no powerful impulſe work' d upon 
your heart? Has no inſtinctive warning check d the ills 
guided purpoſeg ſtir d in your alarm'd boſom, and chid 
the raſh deſertion of your valour's. duty? Then periſh 


royal Richard! waſte on, proud ſoul, in baſe captivity— 


thy careleſs friends paſs by thy priſon gates, and man and 
heaven deſert thee! 
Blondel, What can this mean? my royal maſter 
Matilda. Blondel — your king — your leader — y our 
ende ae! but theſe gates and you behold his priſo 
but hold 


Enter Sir cms aki FU the Seneſchal FR ER Knights 


Sir Owen, Nay, but the youth you ſpeak of, 18 

Seneſcbal. Matilda — my. noble miſtreſs! ( bneels thus 
let me excuſe the abrubt intruſion of * duty 

Blondel. Matilda! 

Matilda. Riſe, Seneſchal Wot” Has ai fugitive 
from all ſhe oA her ſtation and a father's love but tell 
them peerleſs Richard was the cauſe — and tell them too, 
that heaven at lenght has ſanction'd what reſiſtleſs love 
reſolv d Seneſchal, I know your zeal, and firm attach- 
ment to your maſter's friend—Sir Owen, your monarch 
is in chains —and you are a Briton— 

Sir Owen, We will deliver him, or die! 


pile the. Hynpbony plays , ſome of the Seneſehal s party 
ea out and return with more e their Friends, to whom they 
gem to relate what has WIT 


Matilda.) = 
16% Fu 41 ; : | 1 

. ' DIALOGUE, AND CHORUS, 2 

. * Matilda. = '{ 


* 


Ve 535 yon caſtle re N Sh 
Great Richard is a pris ner there. 

TY | Cavalicgs. , 
Strange the tidings that you "bring, 
Great Richard— ue mighty King! 


6 Matilda. * 
Ye Cavaliers, yon caſtle drear, 
. Great Richard 1 is a pris 'ner there, 


\ 6 a aller fa 


* range 1 1 bebind 
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Cue . 
Can it be what you relate? 


Who 5 WINES the monarch's fate ? 


Matilda. 
Twas I, with ſong and veiled eyes, 
Approach'd the walls in ſafe diſguiſe ; 
His voice IJ heard— Ah! doubt) e yet? 
And cou'd my heart that voice forget? 


No, Cavaliers, yon caſtle drear, 


King Richard is a pris ner there, 
But long a pris ner ſhall he be, 
Whom love and valour j join to free? 


Cavaliers. 


Not long a pris'ner ſhall he be. 
Let us arm; 


Here we ſwear to ſet him free. 


Give th' alarm! 


Biandel. | 
Haſte is vain, 2 


Tis prudence muſt his freedom gain ; 


1 1 71 muſt your rage reſtrain. 
7 Cavaliers. | 
Let us arm. 


Matilda. 


Blondel, check the.raſh alarm. | 


What ſhou'd be done, oh, quickly tell 4 | 
15 Cavaliers , oh, liſten to Biondel. | 


Croakiers. 


Blondel! Blondel! it is Blondel. 


| Matilda. : 
Yes, Cavaliers, it is Blondel, 
The friend of Richard—mark him well... 


Blondel. 
Let our deeds our friendſhip tell 


In the battle — mark Blondel. 


Cavaliers. | 
Let us arm, &c. &c. &c. 


| Matilda. 


* 
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Matilda. And you, my gallant friends But thankswou'd 
wrong you—the cauſe is yours—You, Sir Owen, know 
this Governor, Is he a man whom gold 

SFOxwen. I muſt be juſt. He's one whom neither 
fear nor intereſt will ſway. | 

Blondel. Then force alone's our hope. 

Matilda. Attend a moment. Sir Owen, Floreſtan 
is appriz d, that you intend this night a rural feaſt ; he 
means to be partaker of your mirth, in hopes of ſpeak- 
ing with Laurette. Th 

Sir Owen, How! | 

Matilda. I cannot now explain this; but be aſſured he 
will be here. Some choſen guards may then ſurround 
him, and demand the king's deliverance, If he refuſes — 

Blondel. Then to arms! Here indeed is hope. Seneſ- 


chal, direct your men to paſs the wood, and nearer the 


moraſs attend our ſignal. Let us prepare and arm. 
5 Exeunt Blondel, Seneſchal, and Cavaliers. 


Enter Laurette and Servants. 


Laurette. My father, your village friends will be here 


ſtraight, * muſic is not yet come - then how ſhall 
we dance E | 

ir Cavern. They will be here, my child fear not, my 

dear Laurette. Sir Owen ſeemt 10 gie directions to the 
ſervants.) | 

L.aureite. My dear Laurette, ſo! he's not angry with 
me now—my dear father, /to Sir Owen) now I am happy! 
only I wiſh Floreſtan cou'd be here to night, 

Matilda. {afide) Charming Laurette! but I dare not 
truſt her yet—'tis happy, however, that the conrſe we 
have determin'd on, is free from any peril to Floreſtan— 
in the midſt of my own anxieties, J am intereſted for her 
happineſs. | | n 

(Matilda go-s 1 Laurette and 2 ap oak ee 
expreſſes ſurpriſe at ſeeing her no longer blind. 

Sir Ch Tad my __ William, ſet my old 
buckler and great ſword in my cloſet. | 

Hilliam. Sir, they'll be cumberſome to dance in. 

Sir Oven, Fellow, do as I bid you. {puſbes him out) 
Oh, more lights here in the hall—and d'ye hear—be ready 

to welcome all comers /ex# /ervant) (Obſerving Laurette 
end Matilda) I muſt not however appear in their —_ yet. 
5 RIO. 


* 


_ 


2 — 
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Tz10. Matilda, Laurette, and Sir Owen. 
| Matilda. (afide to Laurette) 


Yes, yes, Floreſtan will be here, 
After the dance he will appear. 


Laurette. 


hs: what delight; what joy 'twill be ; 
Sure he'll find means to ſpeak to me. 


Matilda. (to Sir Owen, ſeeing him approach 


We no ſecrets have, good Knight, 


I am ſaying that my ſight 
Is again reſtor'd to light. 


| Laurette. (wery demurely) / 
Yes, my father, very true, . 


We no ſecrets have from you, 


| The youth's well bred and honeſt too, 5 


Sir Oven. 


I'm ſure you have no myſtery, 


Pray talk on, and don't mind me. 
LCLaurette. {to Matilda, afide) 


But does he know how well J love, 


And does he ſwear he'll conſtant prove © 
Matilda. p; 


a Had y you but ſeen the generous youth, 5 
| He knelt and vow'd' erernal truth, 


Laurette. 


rok Kneel and vow, 


Ah! Then be true, I'm happy now. 1 


What, "recs that his ſight 
Is again reſtor d to light ? ws LA 


Sir Onven. 


2 


Laurette. 6 


Ang: Yes; my father, very true, 
Me no ſecrets have from you: 
- He'tsfaying that his fight 
Is again reſtor d to 12575 8 


We no ſecrets have, good Knight, 
I am ſaying that my fight _ 
Is again reſtor'd to . 


Sir 


RICHARD COEUR DE LION. 1g 


— Sir Owen. 
What he tells thee, &c. &c. &c. 


Lauretie. 
Les, my father, &c. &c. 


Tabors and pipes heard behind the . 


Sir Oæuen. So, our gueſts: are at hand. 125 Laurette, 
give them welcome. 


Julie runs in. 


Falie. They are all coming, and all fo gay, and ſo 
neatly dreſs d indeed, Sir, they are and I ſaw the 
little bride myſelf, bluſhing and looking fo pretty. 
Dear, it muſt be a charming thing to be married! 

Laurette. Ves, they are coming indeed, Sir. | 

Sir Owen. And are you ready, my little Julie, with 
the dance-you- | 

Julie. Yes, that I am. But pray what are all thoſe - 
fine knights gathering about the houſe for? They don't 
look as if they came to be merry. Indeed, ſiſter, they 
look fo fierce, you'd be frighten d. 

Sir Oven. Oh no, m child; they will not hurt us. 

Julie. No !—then 1 — they ſhall all ee. ſwords, 
and helmets and all. 


She rans to meet the Re Sh appear. 


CHORUS OF PEASANTS. 


Join hearts—join hands, 
In loving bands, 
None are happy till they're pair'd ; 
Nothing s joy that 1s not ſhar d. 
0 Peaſant. 
When alone the maid fits pining, 
Nature's beauties ſeem declining, 
Nothing can afford delight ; 
But the favour'd youth appearing,  - 
With his preſence all things cheering, | 
Flowers how ſweet—the ſun ow Ae ak 


Horus. 
| Join hearts—join hands, 
"1 0 YON | . e | 
„ 55 None 
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None are happy till they're pair'd ; 
Noting? s joy that is not ſhar'd, 


8 Antonio. 
O'er the ſultry mountain ranging, 
Shade and paſture ever changing, 
Soon I tire my flock to tend; 
But if chance Collette addreſs e 
Toil and heat no more oppreſs me, 
Soon, too ſoon my labours end. 


Chorus. 
Join hearts—join hands, 
In loving bands, 
None are happy, &c. &c. 


Dance of Peaſants. 


Floreſtan having enter d, and requeſted Laurette 2% be his 
partner, is preparing to dance. Drums beat to arnis. The 
Peaſants retire. | 


Floreftan. Ha! what do I hear 
Sir Owen and Matilda's Knights approach him. 


Sir Oauen. Sir—you are my priſoner. 
Floręſtan. Sir! 
Sir Oauen. You. 


1 What treaſon is this? 
' CHORUS or CAVALIERS, 


Vain defiance, ſtrive no more, 
Yield our King—our,chief reſtore ; 
Vain reſiſtance — fate's decree 

Sets impriſon'd Richard free. 


F. loreflan, | 
Threats he fears not, who is juit 
To his honour, to his truſt. LE. 


SCENE changer, and * the C. * aſſaulted by Ma- 
tilda'? troops. Blondel puts himſelf at the boa of the 
pioneers, and the afſault continues. Richard appears on 
the Fortreſs without arms, endeavouring to free himſelf 
> Foes three armed Soldiers. Blondel mounts the breach, — 


ali 


3 . Ss 


* 
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runs to the King, wounds one of the Guards, and ſnatches 
his ſaword; the King ſeizes it; they put the reſt of the Sol- 
diers to flight, Blondel then throws himſelf at Richard's 
feet, who embraces him — Al this moment is heard the grand 
Chorus of Long live the King! The b-/zegers diſplay the 
colours of Matilda, wwho appears. She ſees Richard at li- 
berty ; flies towards him, and finks in his arms, Floreſtan 
is hien conducted to the King by the Seneſchal and Sir 
Owen. Richard returns him his ſavord. | 


Richard. O love! O gratitude - But oh! Matilda 
what can I ſay to thee, my ſoul's beloved! my deliverance! 
my reward! embraces her ) ¶ to Sir Owen, &c.) I have more 
thanks to pay. My heart feels all it owes. And when to 

my native England I return, ſo may I proſper in my ſub- 
jects love, as I cheriſh in the memory of my ſufferings here 
——a leſſon to improve my reign—compaſiion ſhould be a 
monarch's nature — I have learn'd what *tis to need it 
the pooreſt peaſant in my land, when miſery preſſes, in 
his King ſhall find a friend. | 


FINALE, 
Oh bleſt event !—oh! glorious hour! 
Liberty and love we ſing; 
Oh! may they with reſiſtleſs pow'r, 
Protect the bleſſings which they bring. 


1 cho us. 
Faithful lovers, baniſh fear, 15 
Our delight, our triumph ſhare. | 


Txlo. Matilda, Laurette, and Blondel. 


No more ſhall doubt or ſorrow ® 
Diſturb my anxious breaſt, 
The ſun that gilds to-morrow, 


At length beholds me bleſt. 


CHORUS. 
Oh! bleſt event !—oh! glorious hour! 
Liberty and love we fing ; 
Oh! may they with reſiſtleſs power, 
Protect the bleſſings which they bring! 
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AND PERFORMED 


9 


AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Ly 


BY 


% 


* 


THE RIGHT HON. GENERAL CONWAY. 


— 


10 


MISS FARREN. 


DEAR MADAM, | | 
DEDICATIONS are ſomething like the ornaments uſed 


by your ſex, and like moſt of thoſe worn by yourſelf, 


which, where great natural beauty is, receive more vogue 

and grace from the wearer than they give. 1 

I know this can add little to your praiſe or reputation; 

but there is a pleaſure in the effuſions of our admiration, 

as well as of our gratitude, however feeble their effects. 
It would hurt your feelings to ſay how much I find of 


both; but I would have what authors call the world, that is, 


the ſmall part of it whoſe attention may be drawn to ſo 
inconſiderable an object as myſelf, know, that while I join 
in their admiration of thoſe kind exertions to which I, in 
a great degree, owed the approbation which the followin 
piece was honour'd with, I was not ungrateful to the han 
5 which they came; nor do I confine this to the ex- 
cellences of the charming Counteſs, but acknowledge it 
alſo in the ad vie and patronage you favour'd it with as a 
friend on its appearance in its firſt form at Richmond 
Houſe; and it is upon this laſt circumſtance I dwell with 
the greateſt pleaſure. Authors muſt have vanity in ſome- 
thing, or they muſt be miſerable ones indeed; and ſhould 
mine have miſs'd its aim in the play itſelf, or its ſucceſs, 
it cannot in the pride I tak? of ranking myſelf to the 
Public, (before whom this now appears) among the 
friends of one whoſe amiable qualities and virtues ſurpaſs, 
if poſtible, the talents they ſo much admire, = 


* 


I am, 1 | . 
DEAR MA DAM, 
With ſincere regard and eſteem, 
Your moſt faithful, _ 
and humble ſervant, 
. | H. S. CONWAY, 
LITTLE WARWICK STrRIEZT. TT 


June 18, 1789. | 
: Fs: To 
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TO THE READER. 


A PREFACE in form ſeems little ſuited to the produc- 
tion of ſo ſlight a thing as the following piece; but it may 
perhaps be thought allowable, ſo far as to explain to thoſe 
who may have the curioſity, the reaſons + the changes 
it has undergone from its original ſtate : it might elſe 
ſeem an impertinent conceit in the author, to think he 
could add any thing to the elegance or ſpirit of the excel- 
lent original; or expect an approbation ſuperior, or even 
equal, to that which it has conſtantly received on the 
French theatre. | | 
Every Stage which has, in different periods and na- 


tions, been brought to any degree of perfection, has ac- 


quir'd, as it were, a tone and idiom peculiar to itſelf, 
which, however admir'd in their own ſphere, or whatever 
abſtract merit they might have, could not meet with the 
ſame approbation in another. a 
The chorus of the Greeks was generally adopted on 


the Athenian ſtage, at the time of its greateſt elegance 


and purity, and has been attempted, in ſome inſtances, 

both on the French and Engliſh ſtages, but is now entire- 

ly laid aſide. 5 8 
The uſe of rhyme was eſtabliſned on the French ſtage 


both in tragedy and comedy; in the former univerſally, 


and generally in the latter. Moliere was, I believe, the 


+ firſt among their poets, who broke through it in ſome 


of his comedies, and it has, notwithſtanding that good 
example, continued in common, if not in general, uſe 
to this day, and in their moſt admir'd plays: it was alſo 
uſed in our old plays before Shakeſpeare, and in ſome 
fince ; particularly by Mr. Dryden, who even maintains 
ſtrenuouſly its merit in tragedy at leaſt ; yet his beſt plays 
of the kind are now quite laid afide? and in comedy it 1s 
with us univerſally exploded ; nor have the late ingenious 


attempts of Mr. Hayley been able to revive it, — the dif- 
fuſeneſs of its diftion, and the conſtraint it lies under, 


being 


* 
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being by no means compatible with that ſpirited freedom 
and conciſeneſs, which are the characteriſtics of our beſt 
Engliſh comedies. f 22 
Our original, the Dehors Trompeurs of Monſ. Boiſſy, 
is in rhyme, and though excellently plann'd, and abound- 
ing in the moſt elegant and admirable poetry, as well as 
in a vein of delicate humour, which runs through the 
whole, has, however, a diffuſeneſs in good part of the 
dialogue, and ſometimes a repetition of the fame ſenti- 
ments and reflections, which, though brilliant and expreſ- 
five in his beautiful verſes, could not bear a literal trani- 
lation into proſe, and wanted much pruning and abbre- 
viation to make them taſted by an Engliſh audience. 
With theſe neceſſary changes it was produced fox the 
amuſement of a private ſociety at Richmond Houſe, 
where it went through ſeveral repreſentations, with a ver 
friendly and flattering approbation. £448 
It being afterwards ſuggeſted that there was ſome in- 
_ clination in the Managers to have it acted at Drury Lane; 
and having undergone a new examination for that purpoſe, 
the abbreviations made were thought to have diminiſh'd 


it below the ſtandard of a regular theatrical comedy. It 


was alſo ſuggeſted, that however abounding, from its 
original, in a turn of refined wit, and by no means de- 
ficient in true azzzc ſalt, it wanted ſome of the Cayenne 
humour which makes the neceſſary ſeaſoning for an En- 
gliſh audience; eſpecially thoſe in the . regions, 
whoſe appetite a Manager muſt of neceſſity conſult.— 

Hence grew a formidable difficulty. To pull down, is 
the work of a common hand; but to build, requires all 
the taſte and elegance of the architect; eſpecially to patch 
an old houſe, with equal danger to the edifice and the 
artiſt. In this dilemma, the Abbe offer'd himſelf to the 
author's imagination as the beft reſource ; he is named in 
the very firſt ſcene of the play, and has an indirect con- 
nection with the plot. How far the interweaving him 
into it, or making him the ſubject of a ſubordinate in- 


trigue, was allowable, muſt be left to the judgement of 


the Public, on their matute examination, to which it is 
now ſubmitted : the degree of applauſe it met with, dur- 
ing its late repreſentations, not being, perhaps, a ſufficient 


- criterion to give it an eſtabliſhed reputation. It may, as 
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_ TO THE READER. 


far as its plot goes, I believe, be ſufficiently authorized ' 
by rule and example; but I ſhall trouble the reader with 
neither, it being a vain attempt to lead his judgement 
where it is not inclined to go, or to argue him into what 
he does not feel. we os: | 7 
The taſk was difficult, and the author will be as ready 
as others to allow it, ſhould it appear beyond his 
ſtrength. > | 1 | 
A few words to account for its preſent appearance, in 
a ſhape ſomewhat different from that in which it was 
lately ſeen at Drury Lane, and at the ſame time to apo- 
logize to the able and ingenious Manager there, to whoſe 
kind attention and affiftance the author has the fincereft 
_ pleaſure in acknowledging his great obligation. VE 
The Abbe's part, and additional ſcenes connected with 
it, having again ſwell'd the play beyond the proper 
limits, it was propoſed, among other abbreviations, to 
leave out the ſcene in the ſecond act, where the Marquis 
diſcoyers, by means of his ſervant Champaign, the ſitu- 
ation of Lucile, and bring her into the firſt act. As this 
alteration was conſented to by the writer, in deference. 
to a judgement thought ſuperior to his own; particularly 
| in the experience and knowledge of ſtage effect, he has 
ventur'd now to reſtore it to its former ſtate; firſt, as 
being conſonant to the original deſign; and ſtill more, as 
the opening that part of the plot ſo early, and letting the 
audience ſo fully into Lucile's ſituation, and her love for 
the Marquis, ſeem a good deal to deſtroy the in- 
| tereſt” created by the ſuſpence of that diſcovery, : for 
though the audienee may be ſuppoſed to gueſs how that will 
| turn out, yet they had always rather gueſs than be told; 
| and to keep back as long as poſſible all Jenuwement, whe-- 
| . "ther of the principal or ſubordinate parts, conſtitutes, I 
take it, the chief art of dramatic writing. 
= Corneille, in his Diſcourſe: upon Dramatic Poetry, 
makes the firſt act anſwer the Prologue, or Parados of 
| Ariſtotle, which was to let the audience only into what 
| was neceſſary to be known previous to the action, contain- 
ed in the ſubſequent acts: but whether ſo or not, the ad- 
vantage of keeping out of it as far as poſſible any mate- 
| rial parts of the action, and ſtill more all elucidation of 
| the plot, is viſtble, pr 
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An account of this Play cannot be cloſed, without 
ſome notice of the admirable Epilogue, which makes its 
chief ornament, to which, if the writer of this has one 
only reaſonable objection, (that of its tarniſhing the in- 
ferior merits of his own production) he thinks it fully 
made up to him, by ſo flattering and ſo public a teſtimony 
of its author's friendſhip, 
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PROLOGUE. 
BY THE AUTHOR, 


| LL AUNCHPD on the boſom of the gentle tide, 
[ With friendly hands its eaſy courſe to guide; 
j With gilded tackling, * avith filten ſail, 
9 To catch of kind applauſe the flatt' ring gale. 
. Say, what frange frenzy in the Poets brain, 
5 Urg'd his frail bark to *tempt the flormy main z 
| (Far from the kindly ſafe protefting ſhore ) 
N here the winds whiſtle and the tempeſts roar ? 
| With ſuch a cargo loo, ſuch motly fluff ! 
ES Por tis a firange aſſortment, ſure enough. 
1 Some proſe, ſome verſe, ſome merry and ſome ſad; 

f Some good, we hope; and much 1 doubt, ſome bad; 
Some old, ſome new, ſome Engliſh, ſome,from France, 
7h not their <weeping comedy, nor dance. | 

An Abbe loo, a 72 ou de ſeldom ſeen; 
e cloatb'd in black, inflead of green; 
alf church, half lay, half clerk, half militant } 

% in a band, the creature auill not cant. 
He's light too, not o ercbarg d with cleric lore ;— 
One good fat Parſon would outweigh a ſcore: | 
He vill not therefore fink us by his aweight, 

And if be makes you laugh, he pays his freight. 
We're all abowe board —did not mean to ſteal, 

But to declare our goods, and fairly deal; 

All in the legal way of importation, 

Tho" there may be ſome ſmall adulteration. 

Some merit yet's our merchant author's plea ; 

From Gallic chains be ſets his drama free; 

Where the ear's wearied auth perpetual rhymes, 
Like the dull jingle of their clatt*ring chimes ; | 

n here male and female verſe, with conflant rife, 
Drag one ſad endir/s yoke, like man and auife.— 


But 


RO b. | "amp 


But lei our blame be bounded as it cught——— 

No general cenſare ſuits a fingle fault. 

Hou often mix d in the ſame garden grows . 

The baneful hemlock with the fagrant roſe ! 

And lis mere common ſenſe each man relies on, 

To chuſe the ee and reject the poiſon. 

In fame, and honour, long their flage has ſhin'd, 

Correct in manners as in taſte ren d; 3 
We'd not detract an atom from their praiſe, 

But add the Civic to the Muſe's bays : 

And fhou'd the Genius of this happy iſle 

On Gallia's ſons at length propitious ſmile ; 

While in each breaff the patriot ſpirit glows, 

We'd hail as brothers, -whom we've met as foes : 

To the ſame point their generous ardour tends ; © 

The friends to Freedom, muſt be Britain's friends. 

And may the fow'reign Poxw'r that rules above, 

Unbounded in its wiſdom as its love, 

Ta no one Nation, nor no ſpot confin'd, 


Extend that beſt of bleſſings ta mankind ! 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


ux. 
Baron Mr. WROUGHTON. 
Marquis... Mr. KEMBLE, 
Governor Mr. PARSONS. 
Abbe, . . . Mr. J. BANNISTER, 
Robert... . . . Mr. R. PALMER. | 
3 — 


WOMEN, 


Counteſs, 455400000000. Miſs FaxREN. 
Lacile, .-+-2++>+0 000. Mn. CROUCH, © 
Celia. . Mrs. KxMETx. 
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ACT I. 
SCENE I. The Baron's Library. 
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'Li PO 1 
I AM out of my wits. 


Celia. ue s the matter, Liſette ? 

Lifette. Vour brother's diſtrated ; he has put. that 
little ſeribbling Abbe, whom he ſcarce: knows how to 
ſpeak to, into the apartment which the Governor, Lu- 
cile's father, always occupies in the houſe, though he ex- 

him in Paris every hour. On my endeavouring to 
remonſtrate, he flew in a violent paſſion with me, and 
ſaid ſuch things, as I did not think could come out. of a 
gentleman's mouth. 

Celia. I can't believe this. 

Liſette. It is too true, however; and did not my love | 
for your Ladyſhip keep me, 1 would not ſtay a day ü in | 
the houſe, _ 45 
Celia. But my brother 45 good humour d. 

Lifette. Oh charming, when one has nothing to do 
with him; always lively and agreeable with — OR 
acquaintances; He's an my abroad, Madam, but the 
devil at home. 


Celia. We muſt take people as they are, Liſette; there's 
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nobody perfect. 
Lifette. No, Madam; but when they are ſo very im- 
Perfect, one wiſhes to mend them, #5 


F 6 Celia. 


8 f 
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Celia. You ought to have ſome reſpet—— : 
Liſette. Oh! indeed, Madam, I'm too much in a paſſion 
to ſpare him. He is a bad maſter, and not a better bro- 
ther ;—the name of friend is a title to be forgot by him, 
and his love is like his friendſhip—witneſs poor Lucile. 
When he ſaw her at the Convent, he was all adoration ; 
now that ſhe's brought to the houſe here, and deſtin'd to 
be his wife, his ſentiments and language are quite chang- 
ed. He aſſumes the tone and the coldneſs of a huſband al- 
ready ; and as he 1s wanting to the father, he ſhamefully 
neglects the daughter. 5 

Celia. If he is not ceremonious with them, tis his 
way, Liſette, and Mr. de Foilis will readily excuſe it; 
they are old friends. 2 

Liſette. He ſhould ſhew him the more reſpe& then, 
Madam. Indeed, Lucile ſeems ſenſible of this, and is 
become of late filent and melancholy, a 

Celia. Oh no, tis her natural turn to be ſilent. Sim- 
plicity is the leading ingredient in her character, and the 
. convent education gives her an aukwardneſs that has the 

air of ſtupidity. | FO FEI Ko. 
 Liſette, She is not ſo ſimple as ſhe appears, J aſſure you, 
Madam. Only obſerve her looks! I never ſaw more 
meaning in two charming bright eyes in my life ; and ſhe 
thinks and feels too, if I have any ſkill in looks. But the 
Baron treats her like a child, is always chiding; or, 
what's as bad, teaching her; when he thinks of her at 
all, which is but ſeldom; add to this, his intimacy with 
his new neighbour the Countels. . 

Celia. The Counteſs is not of a character to make her 
uneaſy—ther ſhe is ſo fooliſh. _ | WON 
Tiſeue. The more likely to charm him; and of late 
his eſteem for her ſeems violently increaſed. 

Celia. And has no reality in it. The ſame whirlwind 
tranſports and links them together: they ſeek each other, 
_ © becauſe they think each other faſhionable ; they are com- 

plaiſant without fondneſs, and intimate without being ad- 
quainted Their ſpirits are always on the wing together 
in fearch of amuſement, and their hearts never of the 
rty. | | IRE E 
e. Here comes the Counteſs, Madam, and followed 
by a handſome young gentleanm. 5 
Bev Zelia. 
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Celia. Her viſits tire me! arg 

Enter Counteſs, Marquis following. 

Counteſs. We are looking for the Baron with the utmoſt 
impatience; I have ſomething of conſequence to tell him, 
Pray, let them find him immediately I can't ſtay a mo- 
ment. | '*, 

Celia. I'll go and tell him to come down, Madam, if 
you pleaſe. _ a 2 bn 

.. Counteſs, No, ſtay with us, I beg, Madam. Liſette 
will be good enough to call him. „ | 
Celia. Make haſte. © .: [ [Exit Liſette. 
Counteſs. (To the Marquis) What a ſtiff air! 
Marquis. ¶ To the Counteſs) But tis noble and diſcreet. 

Celia. I never was more embarraſſed. . 

Counteſs. (To Celia) My dear Madam, you live quite 
out of the world, and one never ſees you. I muſt poſi- 
tively drag you out of this ſolitude, and inſpire you with 
the ſpirit and taſte of the world, | | 

Celia. Obſcurity ſuits ſuch young perſons as me 

Counteſs. No, no; I muſt have the forming you. _ 

Celia. You'll excuſe me, Madam. I am quite un- 
able to follow your ſteps; my head's too weak, and my 
heart too timid—]I am the ſlave of vulgar prejudices, and 
ſhould ill ſupport the honour of your choice. | 
. Counteſs, But handſome as you are, and made to pleaſe, 
don't you pant to be admired ? To hve upon that ſingle 
idea, is for you not only a duty, but an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity : the neceſſity of eating and ſleeping is not greater 
for us than that of being admired—'tis the great law of 
our-nature, 'To racket and to ſhine, are the life of life 
for me! 5 | | 

Celia. For me, who am no coquette, I place my hap- 
pineſs in avoiding all eclat ; and endeavour to find it, not 

in the opinion of others, but in my own breaſt. : 

Marguis. (To the Counteſs). Her anſwers are the dic- 
tates of reaſon. I am charmed with them. as Yo: 

Coumieſt. ¶ To the Marquis) And I ſhocked, {To Celia) 
But you muſt then, my dear Madam, have a poſitive 
taſte for ennui? _ 1 
Celia. No really and I ſeldom find it but in tire- 
fome company. ¶Aſide „ 
i” | Counteſs. 
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Counte/s, How fooliſh ſhe is! /Ajede.) 
Celia, What a Toner creature! ¶ Aſi⸗ 4 4 


Enter Liſette. 


Counteſs. Is the Baron coming ? for Im out of ra- 
tience. 
Liſette. Madam, he is gone out. f 

Counteſt. Mighty well. I thought ſo. 

Liſette. But he'll be at home in a minute. 

' Counteſs. I don't believe a word on't, But where can 
he be? 
Celia. III find him, and let him know you are waiting 
for him, Exeunt Celia and Liſette. 

' Counteſs. Is it poſſible that ſhould be the Baron's ſiſter ? 
What do you think of her? 

Marquis, She ſeems very amiable. 

Counteſs. She is mighty lively! 

Marquis. She is very ſenſible and good ſenſe, — 
Madam 

Counteſs. Is much out of 1 its place in you, Sir. It's a 
pretty thing to be ſenſible at your years.—A young man 

of faſhion, and an admirer of good ſenſe! 


Enter the Baron. 


O Baron, come and behold what you have never heard 
of, and never can believe! Such a fight! A young man 
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- of faſhion, prudent and fenfible, who dares to declare, 1 
and not even bluſh at it— 
Baron. "Tis an example I 
' Cannteſ5. Ves, to avoid—But no more of that, the 
young man may yet recover. | t 
Baron. The caſe ſeems dangerous. 
; Connteſs. Beyond the power of the faculty I fear 
but a more important affair brings me here. I come to 
j engage you for the evening. Signor Feen makes a r 
. prodigious noiſe. F 


Baron. Ves, they talk much of him. | 

Counteſs. Oh, he's the greateſt fiddle in all - Ttaly—the 
moſt divine creature. I have made a party for you to 
hear him this evening. 

Baron. You propoſe me a great Plature, but unfortu- 


nately J am engaged. | 
1 | . Comnteſcs 


« iS, 5 "ts > 
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| — Every body is fond of our Baron here; every 
body quarrellin ny for him, and happy they who can en- 
gage him. n't I tell you ſo, Marquis? 
Marquis. One can't be ſurprized, amiable as he is. 
_ Oh have mercy upon your PO friend if you 
leaſe, 
: Counteſs. You muſt break your engagement, I muſt 
have the preference. 
Baron. Tis doing me a kind, and charming violence 
—Yet— | | 
| Counteſs. Yet—you'll come with us—Yes,—I know 
you will. 
Marquis. I beg you will— 
Counteſs. And I inſiſt— 
Baron. You infift ? 
Counteſs, Yes—abſolutely, and am aftoniſhed at your 
heſitation ! | 
Baron. I no longer reſiſt. When the ladies command, | 
one muſt obey. 
Counteſs. I may depend upon you? 
Baron, Certainly. 
- Counteſs. T muſt now talk to you upon 8 matter 
of a moſt ſerious nature. I hear a report which ſurpriſes 
and afflicts me. 
Baron. Some bad news no doubt. 
Counteſs, Oh dreadful ! the moſt ſhocking imagina- 
ble. 
Baron. You really alarm me, Madam. —Pray ex- 
lain. | 
n . Nay, tis about yourſelf— Such a misfor- 
tune! 
Baron. For Heaven's ſake 
| Counteſs, No—l can't pronounce it. 
Baron. I beſeech you, Madam. Tis ſome ſcandalous 
report I'll lay my life. 
Counteſs. Oh very ſcandalous. You are ruined and 
diſgraced for ever if it's true. 13 
Baron. For pity's ſake.— I'm on the rack. 
Counteſs. Well, then, if I muſt, —They ſay you are 
going to be married. 
Baron. And is that the cauſe of ſo much alarm? 
Counteſs, Yes, indeed; is it true? 


Baron, 
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Baron. Why? be 1 "= 
Counteſs. Why! Oh you heſitate ; aye, aye, it's over 


XJ 


with you I ſee—Well! 


Baron. There may be ſomething in it. 

Counteſs. So much the worſe. | Fd 
Baron. Marriage 1s then very terrible in your eyes ? 
Counteſs, Oh moſt terrible. pF 


Baron. But one muſt ſometime take a ſerious engage- 


, ment. : 


_ Counteſs. Never. | 
Baron. I follow example ; you know I love to be in 


the faſhion, and ſoon or late, 'tis what we all come to. 


Counteſs. No, Baron, no; I know you well, and be- 
lieve me, marriage is not made for you, nor you for it— 


No; your friends ſhould all oppoſe it, and the world 


would loſe you quite the true man of the world holds 
to nothing, or by the {lighteſt bands, which one moment 
forms, and the next deſtroys. He abhors all ſerious 
connexions, is always engaging and never engaged. 
Baron. Heaven has made me fociable in all fituations. 


Conrte/s.. Oh no, I read in your eyes that marriage 
will four all the ſweet in yonr diſpoſition; and of a 


ſpirited amiable bachelor, make a croſs, melancholy 
huſband. | 
Margiis. No, Madam, there'e no fear of the Baron's 
ſuffering ſuch a change, and I dare ſay he has made too 
good a choice. | 6 Wo! 
Baron. My heart has taken reaſon for its guide. 
Connie. Reaſon! O Heavens! I could pardon the 
Marquis here talking of reaſon, but for you,-and me, 
dear Baron, we know too well it's a mere chimzra. 
Marquis. Reaſon a chimzra'!—the idea is ſingular. 
Counteſs. There's no ſuch thing—'tis an old-faſhioned 
prejud ice, which falſely takes its name Hey, Baron 
Marquis. For me, Madam, I am really ſo old-faſhion- 
ed as to acknowledge the exiſtence of ſuch a reaſon as, 
far from being a prejudice, deſtroys the ſilly prejudices 


which the world is the dupe of; which improves our vir- 


tues, corrects our errors, and makes us at once both wiſe 
and ſociable. „ 5 | 
Counteſs. And J maintain that ſhe is herſelf the worſt 


of errors; encreaſes all our faults, ſpoils all our virtues, 
- 8 ſtifles 


„rr „ 


ta 
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ſtifles a thouſand enjoyments, and is the parent of a 
thouſand ridicules - Reaſon, which has not common 
ſenſe; which they call prudence, and is mere ſtupidity. 
Marquis. But true reaſon, Madam "BAY 
Baron. Oh there are many ſorts—Every body has one 

which he paints in his own colours. Even the Counteſs 
here, let her ſay what ſhe will, has a reaſon in her own 
* Counteſs. T a reaſon! | 

Baron. Moſt certainly, Madam, and under another 
name you ſubmit to its laws. | 

' Counteſs. Good Heaven forbid! and of what fort, 
pray ? I have no notion A * 5 
Baron. Oh certainly that of the firſt quality, which 
the vulgar call folly; whoſe bufineſs it is to amuſe her- 
ſelf with every thing, to brave all prudifh cenſures, and 
nonſenſical ſcruples, and laughing at the grave fools which 
the univerſe abounds with, forms the man of the world, 
and the only true philoſopher. 925 
Counter. Dear Baron, what a happy diſcovery. Your 
reaſon is quite divine, and I am a perfect convert to it, 
ſince it's embelliſhed with all the charms of adorable folly 
hut the Marquis, I fear, will never ſubmit to it.— To 
the ol reaſon he'll give the preference. * 0 299 

Marquis. Oh no, Madam, ſuch folly is the quinteſſence 

of wiſdom, and I cheerfully ſubmit to its laws. 
Connie. The Baron is a ſublime genius. Nothing too 
hard for him. Such amiable manners, and ſuch engaging 
wit! — Adieu. — I have a thouſand viſits to make this 
morning. At three I expect you both. — But, dear Ba- 
ron, renounce that odious marriage. That reaſon you 
have taught us to-day abſolutely commands you, through 
me, to live free and independent, as J do. | 


We'll tread on air, thro' pleaſure's ſprightly rounds, 

Liſe's ſurface ſip, and leave the — —— grounds. 

Chagrin and grief lie deep beneath the brim; 

To taſte its eſſence, we ſnould only ſkim. 
W | [ Exit Counteſs. 


Marquis. Now that we are alone, my dear Baron, I 

take, with pleaſure, this opportunity to tell you how 

much I feel myſelf obliged to you, and the ſincere friend- 
| | : ſhip 


Pray: be undegelv'd, and learn that one fatal ance 
_ deſtroys, it all—in a word, this captivating charmer, this 
oy > this captivating | 
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mip all your civilities and kindneſs have inſpired TY | 
Your intereſt really touches me, and, as you are-on the 
| point of contracting a ſerious engagement, I ſhould be 


glad to know the part which, as your friend, I ought to 

take in it. | | | PR 
Baron. My eſteem for you is not leſs, I aſſure you; 

where I ſee, merit, my friendſhips are ſoon form'd; your's 


has ſtruck me. Our acquaintance is yet but new, and 


1s already more dear to me than a friendſhip of ten years. 
As to the affair of my marriage, you ſaw I was ſhy to 
the Counteſs, but to you my heart ſhall open itſelf with- 
out reſerve. The woman I have made choice of is 
young, beautiful, diſcreet; has the moſt enchantin 


figure, and captivates at firſt, fight—She has birth too, 


and fortune ; and what makes the. connexion ſtill more 
deſirable, is the long friendſhip which has united me with 
her father, | | | 6 TINY 
| Merquis, What a number of advantages !—I may then 

cordially congratulate 
Baron. Stop a, moment—you, imagine, after this de- 
ſcription, that, nothing is wanting to my happineſs ; but 
fatal circumſtance 


idol of my ſoul, under the, moſt enchanting appearance, 


hides a maſs of folly. I don't know what name to give 


her; tis a creature that can ſcarce. articulate ; dull, ab- 
ſent, inſenſible, without feeling or idea; ſhe ſeems go- 
verned by mere inſtinct. At the moment ſhe throws the 
moſt animated glance, a ſtupid ſilence belies its meaning 
ſhe is dead to every impreſſion and ſentiment, and I am 
going to marry a beautiful ſtatue. os | 
Marquis. Time, and your, inſtructions, will teach her. 
Baron. Oh, no; there's no effort I have not made to 
throw ſome light on her underſtanding. Being ſoon to 
become her huſband, with the conſent of her father, 1 
took her from the convent. She is now here with my 
ſiſter, who ſeconds my endeavours, but all in yain—in- 
ſtead of advancing, ſhe ſeems to go back, and her un- 
derſtanding leſſens every day. At preſent, ſhe ſcarce 
| a word—a yes, or a no, and thoſe generally ill- 
placed, is all I can get out of her; the ſounds ſhe liſtens 
to go no farther than her ear, and her mind ſeems a _ 
| | x 
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fect blank. Judge, then, if my happineſs is complete, 
and tell me what reſolution I ought to take. 
Marquis. There's no perfect happineſs, and every man 
has his misfortunes. _ = 6M LES 
Baron. But there are none ſo tormenting as mine. 
For this fatal object, I paſs by turns from deſire to diſ- 
guſt, and from contempt to adoration; her folly repels, 
while her charms attract me, and I am in a conſtant maze. 
of contradiction with myſelf. 4 | 
Marguis. I lament your fate; but though unfortunate, 
I know a lover much more to be pitied. Tok 
Baron, That's impoſſible ; my miſery is at its height, 
and who could ever know its equal? 8 
Marquis. Myſelf. 
Baron. Vou, Marquis! | 
Marquis. Yes, I; and it may be fome alleviation of 
your misfortune, when I repay your confidence by a reci- 
tal of mine. In the firſt place, thete's ſome ſimilarity. 
between them admire, as you do, a young beauty 
whom I ſaw at a convent—whoſe natural grace ſtrikes 
and intereſts at the firſt glance. The ſweet. ſound of 
her voice penetrates the very ſoul, while her looks add 
to the emotion Nature has not been kind by halves to 
this charming girl; your's has only her outward gifts, 
but mine poſſeſſes. all her treaſures! her lovely ſmiling 
eyes promiſe ſenſe, and keep their promiſe—her heart is 
made for love and tenderneſs, a compound of ſoft paſ- 
ſion, ſentiment, and delicacy. _ 
Baron. You talk too feelingly, not to be beloved. 
—"_— Yes, I believe, indeed, our paſſion is mu- 
tual, | | 
Baron. You are too happy! and I envy your good 
fortune, E 2 
Marguis, Suſpend your judgement a little, and you'll 
have reaſon to change your opinion.— Being ordered with 
my regiment on a diſtant ſervice, I loſt ſight of my 
charming miſtreſs, and have never been able to learn what 
is become of her. We correſponded conſtantly for ſome 
time, and her letters- regularly followed mine—but all 
on a ſudden ſhe ceaſed writing to me. The moment I 
was at liberty, I haſtened back to France, and the very. 
day of my arrival, flew to the convent, Vain hope — 
| 1 4 
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all they could tell me was, that ſhe had left it ſome time, 


and my endeavours fince to learn any trace of her have | 


been fruitleſs. 

Baron. That ought not to deject you; your inquiries 
will certainly diſcover her; and your conſolation is, chat 
you poſſeſs her heart. 


Marquis. Vain and cruel advantage! which, if I loſe 


her, only completes my misfortune. 

Baron. Still it is leſs than mine, while any hope re- 
mains. But for me, with my inanimate idol, there's no 
reſource. 

Marquis, You'll poſſeſs her, and that ought to conſole 
you—but the more perfect the object, the more intolera- 
ble the loſs. 

Baron. Let us no longer diſpute ſo cruel a pre-eminence, 
but let our union in "misfortune be the bond of our friend- 


_ ſhip. Adieu! tis with pain I leave you; but I muſt go 


out on particular buſineſs, and to put off the Duke. 
Marquis. And I to learn if my inquiries have had any 

Fanny Adieu! dear Baron; ſuch a friend is my only 

ſupport under the loſs 1 have ſuffered.  [Exennts 


ACT I. 
SCENE I. 
The Marquis and Champaign. 


Marquis. 


Te. me quickly, Champaign, what have you learnt? 
Champaign. Learnt! T've diſcovered where ſhe lives, 
Sir—that's all. 
Marquis. Where is ſhe then : Tell me this minute. 
Champaign. Here. 
Marquis. Where ?—here in Paris? | 
Champaign. In this very houſe, K. and I have {iy 
ſeen her. 
Marquis, Impoſſible! how? 


Champaign. 


DD & rg... 


NO 
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Champaign. Oh, corporeally, actually here, Sir; and 
that's not all—I could ſurpriſe you ſtill more. 

Marquis. Tell me then this moment, raſcal! 

| Champaign. Ves, Sir; but your honour promifed to 
give me ſomething for my intelligence, and I'm 8 

Marquis. Speak, raſcal, or III ive. you more than 
promiſed. { Holds up his 2 
Champaign. Oh, yes, Sir; for if 1 muſt be beat, it 

ſhall be with a ſafe conſcience, and I'll tell the whole 
truth—She's going to be married, Sir. 

Marquis. Lo be married! It can't be! When? where ? 
to whom ? 

Champaign. Immediately, ns and to the e the 
maſter of this houſe. _ 

Marguis. To the Baron! 

Champaign. The very ſame, Sir; and the thing is 3 
certain. 

Marquis. What a ſtrange and moſt unhappy ad venture 
But it can't be they have impoſed upon thee The per- 
ſon he is going to marry, is handſome indeed, but an 
abſolute fool—ſo he has juſt told ms himſelf; but ſhe 
whom [I adore, is all ſpirit, all fire, all ſentiment! | 

Champaign. I don't know what account he has given of 
his miſtreſs, nor whether he has made her a wit or a fool. 
But I am convinced, and that by my own eyes, that the 
young lady who 1s lodged here, 1s the very ſame to whom 
I have carried a hundred letters, witneſſes of your tender 
paſſion, [ Exit Champaign. 

Marquis, I can no longer doubt—and now fee it all— 
yes, he has taken her ſimplicity and baſhfulnelſs, for folly 
and dulneſs ; and her natural reſerve has been increaſed 
by the force put upon her inclinations. Vain, flattering 
thought! that brings no conſolation—and her grief only 
adds to my misfortune. To have her torn from me, too, 
by the hand of a friend, who is ignorant of the injury 
he is doing! What a cruel ſituation — Then, how to 
meet the Baron No, I could not k his preſence. 
— 0 Heavens ! I ſee him coming. | 


Enter the Baron: 


Baron, I was impatient to ſee you. Well, have you 
— to tell me — What's s the matter ?—You avoid 


my 
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| my fight,” and I fee grief writ in your COUNtenance, 
| Anſwer me, Marquis—what has happened ? 
Marguis. Nothing. 
Baron. Your tone and air/afſure me to the contrary ; 
and I love you too well, to let you continue this cruel ſi- 
"lence. Open your heart to me ſpeak, I beſeech you. 
Marquis." I eannot. | 
Baron. But recollect that you (promiſed me. What 
diſcovery have you made? what have you learnt ? 
| Marquis. More than I wiſhed, | 
Baron. I don't comprehend you, and I inſiſt that vou 
it explain yourſelf: 
1 Marais. No, I cannot ſpeak—I would beg to leave 
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| | gf Baron. All reſiſtance is vam—you ſhall abſolutely tel! 

| me. : L . 

| Mar tr. What an horrid conſtraint! To what am J | 

| | redu | (Afide) 7 
[= Baron. Yield then to a man entirely devoted to you. 
i Maruis. I am afraid « 
il Baron. You're in the wrong. Has your ill fortune, 
} which lately conceal'd your miſtreſs, play d you ſome 1 

| worſe trick ? 
1 | Marquis. Yes, ſince you have torn the ſecret from me; x 
1 I wiſh her ſituation was ſtill unknown to me. ti 
1 Baron. What have you heard then? 
il Marquis. The very worſt I could hear; I have found { 
4 out where ſhe is, but only to know her loſs is the more B 
| certain; in ſhort, her family are going to marry her im- W 
= -mediately, and what completes my misfortune, to one of 
18 my beſt friends. ri 
Baron. Tis a cruel ſtroke, I agree; but yet not half ſo wl 
| bad as being ignorant what was become of her; and eri 
1 though unpleaſant, to be ſure, I think your ſituation ret 
1] much better than it was this morning. WI 
| Margais. Alas! what can equal my preſent diſtreſs ! J | 
\F know not what part to take. . ſtep ſeems barr'd, Eve 
1 and every hope forbidden. | 
| Baron, Not at all; I ſee one very natural one, my wh 
1 dear Marquis, 4 
l | Marguit. What is that? | 4 
Baron. Purive your point with the lady. 


Marguis. 
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Marquis. How is that poſſible, when I find her enga 
to my friend, whom her father has choſen for her ? My 
heart ought for ever to renounce all hope of her—honour 
and duty hoth forbid me to think of her. 

Baron. Honour and duty, my good friend, are quite 
out of the queſtion. In affairs of this kind, you ſhould 
think of nothing but your love. . 

Marguit. But, my dear Sir, for a moment put yourſelf 
in my place, would you do what you adviſe me? Would 
you allow your love to make you wanting to your 
wind? | 

Baron, Ves, Marquis, on this point I ſhould have no 
"mercy ; all ſcruple is mere folly in theſe cafes, and I 
would not ſpare my father. 

Marquis. I don't feel ſuch intrepidity; and if I did, 
what could I have to hope? | 
Baron. Every thing; ſince you are beloved, you can- 
not but ſucceed ; I'd be anſwerable for it myſelf. is 

—_— But what ſteps do you adviſe, and to what 
end? 1 
Baron. In the firſt place, to break off this curſed mar- 
riage. | 

arquis. Impoſſible! She's on the point of being mar- 
ried—to-morrow, perhaps—nor can I do ſuch an injury 
to my friend. | 

Baron. Silly delicacy ! if all the young fellows were 
ſo ſcrupulous, I — aiep half the wives in Paris, 

But prithee, Marquis, don't own ſuch ſentiments ; they 
would hurt your character eſſentially. _ 

Marquis. When you talk ſo, you certainly are not ſe- 
rious. I have form'd and will purſue a nobler deſign, 
whatever it may coſt me.—I will no longer abufe the 
error of a friend; I'll this moment diſſipate it, and am 
reſolved, be the conſequence what it may, to reveal the 
whole to him without diſguiſe. g 

Baron. By no means; you'll ſpoil all. Did any one 
ever make ſuch a confidence? | | p 

Marguit. What would you have me deceive a man 
whom I love, and who is my friend ? | 

Baron. Yes, ſurely, Sir, deceive him. 

Marguis, But it's a ſhame, a crying injury. 
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Baron, Deceive him, I tell you, deceive him; tis the 
cuſtom. 

Marguis. Y ou adviſe it! You! | 

Baron. Moſt decidedly ;—nay more, I inſiſt upon it. 

Marquis. I am aſtoniſ d. 

Baron. But I really do not comprehend you; -you 
have a moſt tender friendſhip, you ſay, for this man, and 
are going, in pure kindneſs, to let him know you are be- 
loved by the woman he is to marry. It any one was to 

. ſhew me ſuch a kindneſs, his compliment would be but 
ill received, I can aſſure you. 

Marquis. This is unanſwerable, and you have convinc- 
ed me quite. My paſſion ſhall now follow the path you 
have trac'd out. But remember, tis you that have 

_ obliged me to this: you are anſwerable & or my conduct, 
and if hereafter I am drawn on too far, tis you, and not 
I, that muſt be blamed. 

Baron. Be the conſequence what it will, I take it upon 
myſelf. —On my word, go on. 

Marquis. I take it then, and ſhall ood.” 

Baron. Before you go, I ſhould wiſh you to ſee the 
object But ſhe's here. | 5 


Enter Lucile. 


Marquis. ¶ A ſide. What torture, I can hardly FEES it! 

Lucile. ¶ Lo the Baron, timidly and fimply.) I was look- 
ing for your ſiſter, 

Baron. Advance, Ly don't be afraid Come £4 
make your curtſy to the Marquis; you can't ſhew too 
much ciyility to my friend. But 95 's the matter !/— 
Vou are all in confuſion; you change colour, and are 
embarraſs d — Take courage, n one be ſo 
diſconcerted when one comes into compan 

Lucile. (Simply. But the gentleman is 5 too. 

Baron, Yes, he's aſham'd for you. _ 

1 Marguis, I beg pardon, but I think I have had the 
| honour of ſeeing this lady ſomewhere before. I 
| Baron, You have ſeen her before! Where, Marquis? | 
| Marquis. At the convent—At the very ſame where [ ws 
1 went ſo often, as I told you, to ſee that young perſon 
\ | This accident charms as much as it ſurpriſes me— They had 


| 

6 ſuch eſteem and regard for each other, that they were 
y | never \ 
: | 


3 ng A 0 
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never aſunder. It was from this attachment that I be- 
came acquainted with her. 

Baron. ( Afide to the Marquis) Nothing cou d be more 
fortunate for you than this accident ; She'll be of uſe to 
you with her friend. — She is ſimple to exceſs, but one 
may teach her.— Does ſhe know of your love? 

Marquis. Every thing ſhould have told it her. I often 
declared my paſſion in her preſence; and my miſtreſs 
herſelf does not know my heart better. 

Baron. I am glad of that—the affair will go on ſo 
much the faſter. 

Marquis. In the anxiety I ſuffer, permit me to aſk her 
ſome queſtions in your preſence. 

Baron. And welcome—['ll myſelf engage her to an- 
ſwer them. 

Marquis. No, I ſhould wiſh without conſtraint to bear 
from her own mouth, what are -the ſentiments, of her 
friend: Speak, dear Lucile, they are all known to you ; 
my miſtreſs made nothing a ſecret to you, and, probably, 
you often hear from her., | 

Lucile. Yes. 

Marquis. I have heard a moſt 8 thing lately: her 
parents, they ſay, are going to marry her. 

Lucile. Ves. 

Marquis. ¶ Aſfide Oh! what a terrible yes/ and how it 
alarms me. (1% Lucile) Does ſhe approve it? 

Lucile. No. 

Baron. (To the Marquis) Good! that's a happy 0 omen 
for you. 

Marguis. (To Lucile) How are her. health and ſpirits? 

Lucile. Ill and well. 

Marquis. Does ſhe think of me? 

Lucile. Much. 

Marquit. What does ſhe ſay ? 

en {Sighing ) Nothing. 

Baron. Speak a little more intelligibly, I beg. What 
anſwers! * A/ide to the Marquis) 

Marquis. They have a great meaning for thoſe who 
underſtand them. I always loved brevity. 

Baron, You ſhould then admire aer converſation. 

Marguis, Infinitely. 

Baron. Ves, tis there indeed ſhe . and ell, 
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Yes, No, Much, Nothing. (Mimicking her — What a 
wonderful girl! Pray, if poſſible, hold a more connected 


arquis. (To the Baron) With the little ſhe has ſaid 
you ſee I am delighted. {To Lucile) Does your friend 


take any intereſt in my fate ? 


Lucile. Yes; your ſituation has thrown her into the 
N trouble: I, who know her heart, can aſſure you 
OI it 

Baron. Prodigious ! She n ſpoke two ſentences 
together. 

Marguit. ¶ Aſide I can hardly ſupport the agitation 
which I feel! 

Lucile. J have ſaid too much, perhaps, and Tl! g0 
away! 

Baron. Excellent Ves, you are very talkative. 

Marguis. No, it's I who ſhould go. My —_— 
may at laſt betray me. /A/ide) 

Adieu, Madam, remember that you muſt plead for me, 
and that I am loſt without your aſſiſtance. [ Exit. 


Baron. I don't bee ee you. You aſtoniſn me: — 
you are always trem 


ling and confuſed. Your air is 
conftrain'd, and you do all you can to tarniſh your 
beauty, by the awkwardneſs of your manner, or by a 
ſtupid Wale When you are obliged to ſpeak, tis by 


| monoſyllables, and without connexion. Anſwer me, 1s 


it conſtraint ls it obſtinacy ?—Is it ignorance ?—Is it 
inattention ?—Come, look up, then, when I ſpeak to 
you: 

Lucile, T am oblig'd to you., 

Baron, Do you think then, I am paying you compli- 
ments ? 


Lucile. As you pleaſe. 


Baron, As you pleaſe! I can't hold out againſt ſuch 


anſwers. 


Lucile, But I've ſaid ſomething wrong, I believe. 

Baron. Oh! what a fooliſh I believe. 

Lucile. Forgive me, but your looks frighten and con- 
found me. 
Baron. My air is frightful then 1 in your eyes? 
Lucile. Yes, indeed? 


Baron. 
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Baron. You make me a charming compliment. Come 
let us finiſh, Her dialogue kills me. {Aide} 
{To Lucile) Let us have done with this uſeleſs dif- 


* 


courſe—You muſt aſſiſt the Marquis. 

Lucile. Aſſiſt him! 

Baron. Immediately. 

Lucile. In what pray ? | © 

Baron. Y ou mult ſpeak to your friend, in his favour, 
If it was only a filly light amour, far from prefling you 
to interfere, I ſhould forbid it. But it is a prudent choice, 
and a great match for her, where every advantage is 
united: high birth, fortune, and youth, with the moſt 
amiable figure: it's therefore acting the part of a friend. 
Tell her of the deſpair he's in. Say he is dying for her, 
Lucile. She knows it already. | 

Baron. No matter. —Exaggerate his merit and his paſ- 
ſion. Employ all your influence to move her, and ſay 
every thing that is bad of his rival. —Say he is wild 
vain—inconſtant—brutal ! | 

Lucile. (Smiling) What, do you order me? 

Baron. Yes, abſolutely. But when I ſay ſo, what 
obliges you to laugh i—It's quite new—/ Azgrily) in- 
deed—but I diflike it. This laugh is very ill placed.— 
{Afide) Abſurd in every thing, theſe fools are either 
dumb, or laughing without a cauſe. Jo Lucile) How- 
ever, remember what I have ſaid, try to diſpoſe your 
friend in favour of the Marquis. It's an affair that 
preſſes. | 

Lucile. Sir, there's your ſiſter coming. 

Baron. My ſiſter | The news is very important, and fit 
to interrupt an intereſting converſation, 


3 Enter Celia. 
Baron. Above all things, repreſent, I charge you, that 


the Marquis's love is moſt ſincere, as well as ardent. 
Lucile, This is the third time you have told me ſo. 
Baron. Oh! to make you comprehend a thing there's 
no repeating it too often—I am out of patience. Afide) 
Lucile, You put yourſelf in a paſſion, Sir, and I re- 
tire, | 1 [ Exit Lucile. 
Celia. You treat this poor girl, my dear brother, too 
roughly ; you frighten and confound her; this conduct 


8 hurts 
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hurts you with her, and, in the end, may make her hate 
you. my 5 

Baron. Forgive my interrupting you, my dear ſiſter, 
to ſay that you are moſt exceſſively miſtaken. 

Celia. L muſt inform you, then, that ſhe has actually 


complain'd to me. 


Baron. Oh, thoſe little complaints are of no con- 


ſequence. | | 
Celia. As you pleaſe, Sir: but here's her father com- 
ing. What do you mean to do about his apartment? — 
My fincere friendſhip ee FE 
Baron. Gives itſelf a great deal too much trouble, my 
_ ſiſter 3- and for my ſake, don't love me quite ſo 
much. 
Celia. You have always ſomething difagreeable to ſay 
to me, N 
Baron. Well, III try to be more polite hereafter, and 
ſay a thouſand civil things to you ;—T'll talk of your 
beauty, your air, your wit, and above all, your ſprightly 
diſpoſition! *" — | | 
Celia. You may laugh at me, and ſhew your contempt 
— but I ſhall not be deterr'd from acting as your friend, 
and ſhall return your contempt by giving you a piece of 
good advice, which you much ſtand in need of. | 
Baron. More advice! —well! - 
Celia. You are very amiable. _. 
Baron. A very pretty beginning. | 
Celia. Engaging, kind, affable, towards all whom you 
have any end in pleaſing; and the whole world ſhare in 
your civilities, becauſe the world is the object of your 
worſhip, and the oracle you always conſult; but my dear 
brother knows how to repay himſelf at home for all the 
kindneſſes he laviſhes abroad; here he ſtrips off his ſilken 
outſide, and takes a different varniſh ; contemptuous to 
his ſiſter, harſh to his ſervants, peeviſh with his miſtreſs, 
and cold to his friends. Every thing in his houſe fears him; 
every thing flies him; the courtier is eclips'd, and the 
tyrant proclaim'd. 
Baron, Sifter ! | 
Celia. Yes, the painting is ſtrong, —but you have 
forc'd it from me; my leſſon was not meant to offend, 


but to ſerve. you ;—profit by it, or, if your error con- 
| tinues, 


| 
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tinues, expect the deſertion of all that belongs to you— 


you'll be left alone in your houſe, and will not have a 


friend, but that frivolous world, whoſe eſteem a breath can 
cancel and annihilate. [ Exit Celia. 


The Baron ſolus. 


Te tum te ti—T ſhould be happy to be deliver'd from 


all thoſe animals who ſurround me ;—but it's time to go 
out—l muſt fly to the Counteſs. Ty 


Enter Liſette, - 


Liſette. Sir, I come 
Baron. Get away. | 
Liſerte. But pray, Sir, allow me 


* 


Baron. Have my fellows carried my letter to the 


Duke ? | 
Lifette, I think Richard went out with it. 
Baron. I think, is admirable; theſe creatures generally 
ſpeak as abſurdly as they act; my orders are never at- 
tended to as they ought. 1 
Liſette. But, Sir, Mr. De Forlis 
Baron, Well, what of Mr. De Forlis? 

Liſette. He's this moment arriv'd, and ſo I came 
Baron, And ſo you may go—get about your buſineſs. 
Liſette. What a man! | . [ Exit. 

| T he Baron /olus. 


De Forlis takes a bad time for his arrival; I was juſt 
going out, and he ſtops me ;—but Tl go and juſt ſpeak 
to him, and then leave him after the firſt compliments 
But here he comes. 


| | Enter De Forlis. 

Baron. Pm glad to ſee you, Sir,—and your health 
good, I hope? | 

Forlis. Sound as a rock ; and thine, Baron ? 

Baron. Very good. | | 

Forlis. That's well. I was willing to haſten up, that 
might give you my daughter, and thereby cement the 
ancient friendſhip ſubſiſting between us.. 

Baron. I am very glad indeed, Sir, of this union 
quite happy —but—— _ 


[ Seeming rather embarraſſed. 
G 3 F. 0 rl, 76. 
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Forli. Quite happy! but Vou make that compliment 
a little coldly. I don't expect much ceremony, but I like 
that a friend, when one arrives, ſhould ſeem glad to ſee 
one, on an occaſion like this too! You have not the art 
of receiving your friends over warmly, methinks ; but I 
forgive appearances —why you ſeem embarraſſed ; is any 
thing the matter ? 

Baron. Pardon me, Sir, but I really am unlucky at 


this moment, having an engagement which indiſpenſably 
obliges me to go out. I'Il leave you the maſter here, and 
fly to diſpatch a duty. ; 


Forlis, What, the moment J arrive? 
Baron, It 1s really indiſpenſable. 


Forlis. That of being with me juſt at this time ſeems 


more ſo. In ſhort, I ſhall want you the whole day ;—if 
it is a hard taſk, you muſt for once ſubmit to it. 
Baron. T have twenty things to do. 
FHorlis. Prithee — twenty things ought not to weigh 
againſt two neceſſary ones. 75 85 
Baron. 1 have promis'd on my honour, and cannot be 


Forlis. J know the value of ſuch promiſes, 
Baron. They are actual duties. 
Forlis. Ves, T could paint in three ſtrokes thoſe ſolemn 
duties that you ſound ſo high; —firſt, to gallop through 


all Paris, in a ſine lacquer'd vis-à-vis; ſplaſhing, and 


running over the miſerable infantry with your heavy ca- 
valry, to pay your court from toilette to toilette; talk 
over the important news of the day, and decide learnedly 
upon the merits of a coat, or a ſnuff box; — theſe are thy 
ſerious affairs, and indiſpenſable duties. 

Baron. You condemn us, my dear Governor, a little 
haſtily :—One can't live here as you do in your fartreſs; 
we muſt follow the uſage of the world; what ſeems frivo- 
lous, is often very important, and carries us from the 
agreeable to the uſeful—Pleaſure, my dear friend, is the 
great bond of ſociety ; by that every thing holds, every 
thing depends. 

Forlis. He gives a good turn to his cauſe; and as the 
world goes, there may be ſomething in it. ; 

Baron, If I myſelf, for example, have any credit witl 


Forli. 
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Forlis. That comes very apropos, Baron ; -and to con- 
vince me, employ, I beſeech thee, all thy credit in my 
favour to obtain that government which I have ſo long 
ſolicited, I am told tis ſtrongly conteſted, and that there 
is not a moment to be loſt; and this, added to the affair 
of your marriage, has made me haſten up. Have you 
taken any ſteps about it ſince J laſt writ ? | 

Baron. Yes, —but allow me now 


Forlis. No, no, I know you too well—you ſhan't eſ- 


cape me. | 

Baron. Only for a moment. 

Forlis, No, not a ſecond; if you once take wing, 
there's an end of you for the day. 

Baron, Well, ſince you will then, I'Il poſitively come 
back to dinner, though the Duke expects me. | 

Forlis. What a grand and prodigious ſacrifice! Sublime 
effort of friendſhip !—Well, ſince it muſt be, call up your 
equipage, and in the mean while, let's ſtep into my 
apartment. | : | | Going, 
Baron. Stop a moment. | | 

Forlis. Why, what's the matter? 

Baron. It is not quite in order. 

Forlis. What fignifies it—I can repoſe myſelf. 

Baron. No, Sir- 5 

Forlis. Why not, pray ? 

Baron. Juſt at — it's occupied. 

Forlis. You joke, ſure; and by whom, if you pleaſe? 

Baron. By a friend, a. very good ſort of man. 

Forlis. This is quite new |—and his name ? 

Baron. His name has eſcaped me. 
Feorlis. Excellent! nothing can be more flattering, nor 
more ingenuous. So my apartment is taken up by a man 
you don't know ? „ 

Baron. Pardon me, he is a very ingenious man——a 
pretty poet. | | | 
Forlis. A poet! That a military man ſhould have my 
apartment paſs - but to give way to a ſcribbler 

Baron, I really did not expect you ſo ſoon, and he was 
recommended to me by perſons of the firſt diſtinction; 
but he goes away ſoon—and in the mean time, you are 
welcome to my apartment, or, as we are, without cere- 


mony—if you would go 8 another pair of ſtairs 
| * 


Forlis. 
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Forlir. I underſtand—that is, I may lodge in the | 


rret 
Baron. No, it's a ſecond ſtory—and among friends 

_ youll excuſe But I muſt be gone. Exit. 
Forlis. His neglect is ſhocking !—But I hope it proceeds 
from want of thought, rather than of friendſhip ;—his 


alliance too is deſirable for my daughter, and he may 


ſerve me. 


Enter the Abbe, who does not ſee Forlis. 


Abbe. I have been ſeeking Liſette, and muſt have a 
converſation with her What queer old Put have we 
got here? Some poor invalid, or half-pay officer, I 
ancy. {Afide.) © 
(While the © ALA ſpeaks, the Abbe is ſurveying him 
| at a diftance with a glaſs.) 
Porlis. This Government would give me great credit, 
and I think the buſineſs is now in a good way. 
| Abbe. He has ſomething to aſk, 1 ſuppoſe, and that's 
my affair. Ade.) Juſt + Ind the country, I preſume, 
dir. 6 To Forlis, who does not ſeem to hear him.) Deaf, I 
, fancy, /Afide.) Juſt from the country, I preſume, 
Sir. {Speaking loud.) 8 
Forlis. Ves, Sir. 
Abbe. The roads are but indifferent — rather ſplaſhy. 
Forlis. I did not come on horſeback, Sir. 
Abbe. In the dilly, perhaps? they are very convenient 
now. 
Forlis. No, Sir. —But I'm not deaf, Sir! | 
' FG peaking very Lud. 
Abbe. Neither on horſeback, nor in the dilly. Tra- 
velling on foot is rather fatiguing but gentlemen ſome- 
times prefer it, and find it convenient. / Aſide. / {To him.) 
You may robably feel weary, Sir? 2 
Forlis. T probably ſhall, Sir. 
Abbe. The Baron will be here again immediately, and 
if I could amuſe you in the mean time, Si 


Forlis. You are very obliging, Sir. 


- Abbe. You are in the military, 1 ſee; may I ak in 


what regiment ? 
Forlis, In none, Sir. 
Abbe. On half pay, perk aps, or in the invalids ? 


Forlit. 
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Forlis. You are very kind, Sir, to be ſo inquiſitive. 
about my ſituation, 

Abbe. You have probably ſomething to ſolicit wich the 
Baron ? 

Porlis. It's poſſible I may, Sir. 

Abbe, If. I can be of any uſe——- 


7 


Forlis. There's no need of troubling you, Sir—1 mall 


ſee the Baron myſelf. 
Abbe. But he's much taken up at this time, sir. I. 


| ſappoſe you know that he's. going to be married. 


Horlis. Indeed! 
Abbe. Oh yes, immediately the young lady is in the 


| houſe here —a fine young creature, indeed. — But beauty, 
you know, Sir — beauty 1s a ſhort-liv'd flower —it ſmiles 


in decay, as the poet ſays. 
Forlis. What! is ſhe growing old ?—A little paſt 
Abbe. Oh! no, poor lady! no.—She is very young 
and very, beautiful, as I ſaid — She is really charming — 
and yet the good Baron, I fear 


Horlis. You raiſe my curioſity. What? has ſhe no for- 
tune? An imprudent match, I ſuppoſe - pray, who is ſne? 


obe. Oh, Sir! you miſtake me quite. She is daugh- 
ter of a country Governor a rich old fellow, I believe 
but Points to his head. 

Forlis. Why you talk in riddles. —What! is he mad? 

Abe. Mad! Oh dear no, Sir. He's a quee rold ruſtic, 
they ſay —has been buried in his province—one of your 
antediluvians. 


Forlis. Ecod, 1 17 I'd better aſk him no more 


| queſtions—a puppy! A ſide. 


Abbe. Well, Sir, what ſhall I ſay for you What are 
your pretenfions Where have you ſerved? At Neer- 


wind, or e- or at Almanza ? 


FTForlic. No, Sir, that s rather beyond me, though — 
borne the King's commiſſion theſe forty years. But I 

don't love to talk of my ſervices, and have no occaſion 

to trouble you about them. But if I may be ſo free in 


my turn —may I beg to know who you are, Sir, that 


intereſt yourſelf ſo partieularly for me, and what may be 


your connection with the Baron? 


Abbt. I am a friend of the Baron x, Sir, and have the 


honour of being lodged here in bis houſe. . 


Gs; | Forlis, | 
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Forli. So this is the puppy of a poet who occupies my 


apartment. /Afede. } 


Abbe. J cultivate the Muſes too—am a little of a poet, 
and amuſe .the Baron now and then with ſome trifles of 
my compoſition. _ 55 
1 And in what kind of poetry may your talents 

Abbe. Why really, Sir, without vanity, in all from 
the epic down to the epigram. I have a few little things 
about me if they wou d divert you / Sheæus it.) Here's 
a ſentimental comedy - that was ſo moving, the Managers 
dare not take it; it threw a ſiſter of mine into hyſterics. 

Forlis. No, pray, Sir for pity I am very nervous. 
Abbe. Here's a little book of ſonnets—T'll chuſe a 
few. (Shews a large volume.) | | 

Forlis. No, Sir, you'll do them injuſtice—they ſhould 
be ſung, ; 

Abbe. I'll fetch my harp, and accompany them. 

Forlis. By no means, Sir; another time, if you pleaſe, 
. Abbe. Here's a poem of ſome length upon Sleep, which 


I think would give you pleaſure. 


Forlis, A bad ſubjeR for a long poem, Sir, and I am 
really not proof againſt it at preſent. I'm juſt come off 
A long journey. : 

Abbe. I have writ an epithalamium upon the Baron's 
marriage. | | 

Forlis, Why that, indeed, is rather intereſting, 

Abbe. You ſhall juſt hear the exordium. 


In caverns deep, where jackdaws lie, > 
«* In ivied domes, where owls do cry.“ 


'There's deſcription, I think, Sir. Don't you fancy you 


hear them? 


Forli. Ves, faith, Sir, and fee em too, I believe. 
Abbe. Oh no, that's too flattering that's too much, 

Pray, hear how it goes on. 18 
Morpheus attends, inſpiring pleaſing dreams — 
Forlis. Dreams! What! do you put them aſleep, be- 

fore they go to bed? | | 
Abbe. No, no, that's a poetical flight ?—only hear it 

out, | : 

4 2 | | cc. Mor- 


- 
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ws — 7 attends, inſpiring pleaſing dreams, 
« Whi Hymen dips his torch in _ Pactolus 
«« ſtreams,” 


There's ſome novelty, T mould hope, in * idea. 


Forlis. Oh yes, a great deal, indeed, Sir, But * 


ping his torch in the ſtreams aren't you afraid he ſho 
put it out ? 

Abbe. What ! in Pactolus ſtreams ! oh no; they re 
like ſpirits of wine, and will increaſe the flame, But 


pray now hear how it goes on. 


* Amorous Damon lily creeping, 
« While the beauteous maid was fleeping.” 


Forlis. That's very pretty ;—bat ſleeping again ! why 
your's are the ſleepieſt couple I ever knew. - 

Abbe. Sir! ſleepy! Very well. Vou may inſult me 
here, Sir, —but remember J have a pen. 

Forlis. Yes, Sir; and remember TI have a ſtick. Your 
ſervant Sir. [ Exits 

Abbe. A croſs old fellow! and has no taſte for poetry; 
but I ſhall mar his ſuit with the Baron - and in the mean 
time think of preferring my own with the ſiſter, —So I'll 
now go to find Liſette, and try if I can make a friend of 
her with my princeſs —Tho' Mars here frowns, Cupid 
may be propitious. 

| Cupid, God of pleaſing anguiſh, 


Teach thy am'rous ſwain to languiſh. 
[ Exit. 


ACT m. 
SCENE 1. 
| Robert and Liferte, 


Liſette „ 


So, Robert! Good-morrow t ye: I think I have not 
ſeen you all this morning. | 
G 6 Robert. 
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Robert. The greater my misfortune. 

Liſette. So it is. I have news which you have loſt by 
not being more aſſiduous. . 

Robert. That's no misfortune at all. I'm tir'd of news 
I hardly ever take up the papers now - they're ſo dull. 
hut what's your news? for I conclude I'm doom'd 
to hear it. N CH 

Lifette.' Oh! your ſtomach is come to, is it? But 


though you aſk it ſo ſaucily, I'll not baulk your curioſity, 


overs. 


Do ou know, then, that both our young ladies have 


Robert. The thing's not incredible, but I don't be- 


4 


Liſette. That's civil—and why ſo, pray? becauſe I 
tell you ſo ? | el] 

Robert. No, but becauſe I did not find it out myſelf-- 
An intrigue in the family, and I not know it! that J 
take to be impoſſible. | | 

Lifette. Ah, poor Robert! many things eſcape thy 
ſhallow penetration. What do you think of the Abbe ? 
* » Robert, Why, I think him a damn'd fooliſh imperti- 


nent fellow, and a leech come to ſuck the blood of our 
poor maſter. 


-  Liſette. Yes, but then he's a monſtrous favourite with 


our maſter. —And do you know another ſecret which 1 
have learnt a long time ago ? | 
Robert. I know it! no, nor you neither. 
Liſette. That's polite again; but why not, pray? 
Robert. Becauſe you'd have told it a long time ago. 
Liſette. But do you know, then, that the Abbe has a 


- 


deſign upon Madam Celia; he has made me his confidant, 


and promiſed me mountains if I'd be his friend; but 1 
hate the Abhe; the creature's as ſtingy as the devil, 
when he has not ſome end to ſerve; and I never knew 
him give any thing then but promiſes, though my maſter 
gives him enough, I'm ſure——So hear my propoſal ;— 
let us feed his vanity, till it burſts and betrays him. | 
Madam Celia deteſts him too; ſo twill be eaſy to get 
her into the plot, which then can't fail; and I have a 
plan here, / Pointing to her fore head.) which I think will 


do it effectually, and ſhew us ſome ſport into the bargain 
hut I muſt go. 0 - | 


Robert. 


--— 


[= 
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Nobert. No, no, you ſhan't ſtir a ſtep, till T have heard 
9 word. 

Liſeite. Oh, oh! you can have a little curioſity then— 
Well, provided you'll ſecond it | 

Robert. Oh, depend upon that. 

Liſette. We will pretend, then, that Madam Celia likes 
him, but can't marry him, being a church- man, and be- 
ſides that ſne can bear nothing but an officer; that he 
muſt appear as the Abbe's brother; that ſhe'll infallibly 
fall in love with him for his likeneſs ; and it will be hard 
if we can't get him charmingly equipped. 

- Robert. Tis an excellent device, faith; 203 depend 
upon my aſſiſtance to make as much a monkey of him as 
ever I can 
Leite. Oh, that's eaſy, - the tranſition will be but 
ſhort. —{ Bell rings.) But there's my miſtreſs's bell; fo 

away to your buſineſs, and be ſure give him encourage- 
ment enough. Aurewvoir. mg. [ Exit. 

Robert. ¶ Solus. "Tis a charming plan, faith. 
| (Abbe fings within, } 
Oh! and here, luckily enough, the Abbe © cores, while 


I am quite in the cue for him. 


Euter Abbe 10 Robert. 


Abbe. So, Mr. Robert! I'm happy to meet you. How 
does your good maſter do? 5 

KNobert. Very well, I e Sir. 

Abbe. And your miſtreſs? | 

Robert. Who, Mademoiſelle Lucile? 

Abbe. No, ſhe ij to be your miſtreſs ; but your "ow 
i Mademoiſelle Celia, I mean. 

Robert. That's your miſtreſs, Mr. Abbe. | 
2 My Miſtreſs, Mr. Robert! What d'ye mean by 
that ? : 
Robert. Mean, Sir! Not much, Faith. I often ſhoot 
at random, and my words have no great aim; but ſhe's 
very well too, Sir, and handſomer, A and wittier 
every day. | 

Abbe, "Dock ſhe love poetry ? 

Robert, Oh, paſſionately, Sir——God forgive me! Tm 
not ſure ſhe does not write it I ſhould be ſorry to wrong 


her, 
Abbe. 
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Abbe. But if ſhe makes verſes, Robert, don't you think 
ſhe'd like to read ſome ? OE | 


Robert. That by no means follows, Sir, unleſs they 
were her own : but perhaps ſhe might, if ſhe liked the 


t. 5 ö | 
4535 If I were to ſend her a little ſonnet, now, d' ye 
think ſhe'd be pleaſed, hey! Robert ? 

Robert. Oh yes, doubly, I believe, Sir; if ſhe were in 
the humour, W . Ne 

Abbe. Doubly, dear Robert! Prithee, what doft 
mean by that, Robert ? | 
Robert. Doubly did I fay, Sir ?—Doubly, or fingly— 
or both doubly and fingly—T really am no prophet—I 
can't foretel—there's no knowing a lady's mind But 
I muſt be gone. | ; Going. 

Abbe. Stop, ſtop, and tell me, dear Mr. Robert, have 
you heard or obſerved any thing? 

Robert. Who, I, Sir !—No, Sir, not I—not immedi- 
ately—and if I had Liſette knows more of the 
matter Bell rings.) There's my maſter's bell. I am 
much miftaken if Madam Celia has not a violent liking 
for you, that's all. | | 

Abbe. Holding Robert.) You tranſport me!—But ſtop, 
dear Robert; tell me what ſhould be done — Can I ſee 
her ?—May I ſpeak to her ?—or ſhall I write ? 

: | [Bell rings. 

Robert. O, any thing, Sir, as opportunity offers — 
they'll be all agreeable, I ſuppoſe. ( Bell rings again. 
But I muſt fly. _ . [Exit Robert. 
Abbe. Solus.) Thou art a happy fellow, hittle-Abbe ! 
and Fortune certainly means to ſmile upon thee. This 
poor young creature is deſperately in love with me, that's 
certain, I wonder what they find ſo charming in me 
J am a tolerable litte figure, to be ſure. yet not ſo vaſtly 
handſome, I think ;—but Love's blind, they fay, and 
ſhoots many random ſhafts—it darts them from all parts, 
like a porcupine—There's no knowing I have com- 
| ow a little ſonnet, which I muſt get Liſette to lay on 

er toilette—T think that will do no harm, with a ſmall 
billet to introduce it——How fortunate is her love of 


letters 8 
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They live, they breathe, the po what love inſpires, 
Warm from the ſoul, and falt ul to its fires. 


SCENE II. 
| Enter the Baron and the Marquis. 


Baron. Luckily, Forlis is taking his nap I breathe a 
little —entre nous, his friendſhip grows a litte tireſome— 
But to our affairs do they go to your ſatisfaction? 

Marquis. I begin, indeed, to flatter myſelf a little, and 
a gleam of joy ſucceeds to the moſt cruel deſpair. 

Baron. You charm me, dear Marquis! and depend 
upon 2 aſſiſtance in every thing. Your miſtreſs cer- 
tainly likes you—that's the grand point. But no more of 
your fooliſh ſcruples—ſhew yourſelf more docile, and all 
will go well. Do you promiſe ? ; | 

arquis. I'll do my utmoſt ; but ſhe's ſo inacceflible— 

Baron. Suppoſe you were to write. 

Marquis. I had thought of that, and have even got my 
letter here—but I don't know how to ſend it. 

Baron. Oh! Lucile ſhall deliver it. Indeed, her 
friendſhip demands it, and in other hands it might fail. 

Marquis. That was what I fear'd—it cannot be in ſo 
ſure hands—and I ſhould be happy; if, in giving it my- 
ſelf, I might recommend her particular care of it. 
Baron. You fhall be ſatisfied—ſtay a moment. | 
| Exit. 

Marguis. ( Solus. He ſerves my paſſion too mi 
let me baniſh all ſcruple, now that I think I may do it 
innocently. 'The Baron has to-day plainly ſhewn his 
contempt for the charming Lucile. He does not know 
her value—Ts in love with nothing but himſelf, and diſ- 
dains a happineſs his heart is not made for He wou'd 
be her tyrant rather than her huſband, and I ſhudder to 
think of the miſery ſhe would ſuffer—nor could it make 
him happy !—All, therefore, conſpires; and, even my 
friendſhip, as well as my love, bid me go on But I fee 
her coming. Ke | 

Enter 


— — 


* — r —— 


of you to give. 
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Enter the Barony following Lucile. 


Baron. {To Lucile.) Ves; the Marquis expects a great 
ſervice from you, which you alone can do: he deſerves 


it, and remember that he is my friend. 
Lucile. Sir! 
Baron. Vou muſt not oblige bim by halves. _ 
Lucile. (To the Marquis.) What is it then, Sir? 
Marquis. It's a letter which I * beg the favour 


* 


Lucile. To whom ?. 


 Marguis. To that charming object, Mailam, whoſe 


friend you are, and whom I adore. 
Lucile. ¶ Taling the letter. —I will not fail, Sir, to 


give it. 
Marguis., And may 1 flatter my ſelf that i it will be well 


received? 


Lucile. I don't doubt it. 
Marguis. And may I hope ſhe will anſwervit ? 
Lucile.” Yes, Sir, I belive ſo, when ſhe can. 
Marquis. May I hope for yout intereſt ?. 


Lucile. I'll do all 1 can, Sir. 
Baron, She anſwer's really much better than ſhe did 


lately — gut I muſt go this moment—Let us fly to the 


Counteſs ; ſhe'll be impatient; our time is already com2. 


Marguis.. Pray allow me one moment—It's.a point of 


importance which I forgot in my letter. , 
Lucile. Well, Sir. | 


Marquis. Without riſque to her, if through you, Ma- 


dam, I could obtain, to- day, a moment's interview. 


Lucile. She never goes out. 
| Marquis. Perhaps l might bs 3 to ſpeak to * 
at her houſe: — it's a matter of great conſequence to us 


both. 


Lcile. But ſhe is under the eye of a cruel inſpector, 
who, through the falſe appearance of friendſhip, intimi- 


dates her, and keeps her under dreadful reſtraint. 


Baron. So much the better; you'll have the more ſatis- 
faction in relieving her. 


Lucile. You encourage me greatly. 


Marquis. 
4 5 
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Marquis. Since the Baron defires it, you'll agree that 
it ought to be done; and remember that it may. 


Exit Lucile. | 


Barer. 7 To the Marquis.) — Come, let's be gone. 


[Exit Marquis. 


Enter M. de Forlis. 


Forlis. (Stopping ige Baron, who is Followin g th Mar- 

quis.) I ſtop you at your outſet, — and it's high tume, 

egad. 5 
Baron. But, Sir, I have promis'd. 
Forlis. That's very little to me. 


Enter the Counteſs. 


Counteſs. ( To the Baron. 3 fine, Sir; is this the 
way people muſt wait for you ?—Here am I obliged to 
come to your own houſe and fetch you This negle&t 
really ſurpriſes me—You, who are all attention and ex- 
aRneſs! - | 

Baron, Pray, pardon this delay—an accident 

Counteſs, No, Sir; this ſtroke is quite Te 

Baron. It actually was not in my power, PR 
and I am ftopt at this very moment. 

| Counteſs, By whom, pray? 

Forli. It's by me, Madam, and F muſt have the Baron 
all this afternoon. 

4 Counteſi. But I, Sir, have engaged him for the whole 
ay. 

Forlis. With all poſſible reſpect, Madam, I muſt beg 
to ſay my pretenſions are ſuperior. 

Counteſs. And, with all poſſible regard to your. reſpe&t- 
ful pretenſions, Sir, you come a little late I am firſt, 

Baron. Vou ſee, Sir, I did not deceive you. 

Forlis. (To the Baron.) — But you know that we are 


greatly intereſted in this buſineſs; n is ſerious and 


preſſing for us both. 

Counigſi. Oh! that which brings me, is > mych more 
important: It's a e Sir, and all Paris is in 
an uproar! 

Forlis. 1 am come, Madam, from the extremity of 
Brittany on purpoſe. 

* And I, Sir, came a fortnight ago. 


Forlis. 
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Forlis. If he delays a day, my trouble is thrown away. 

Counteſs. If this night 1s loſt, Sir, he'll never hear 
him—He goes away to-morrow. | 

Forlis. Who pray ?—I don't comprehend! 

78 Why, Sir, the celebrated violin we are to hear 
to- night. 6 

Forkis. What? is it a fiddler, then, that conteſts my 
Counteſs. He plays to-night for the laſt time. 
Forlis. So, this is the * indiſpenſable duty ! 

Counteſs. He is quite a divine creature. Such new, 
ſuch harmonious ſounds ! — Firſt, all ſoft and melting ; 
then all lightning and thunder: — in fhort, Signor Vacar- 
mini 1s quite a miracle. 0 | 

Forlis. Vacarmini! Madam! or Scraparmini, -mira- 
culous as he may be, ſhould not obtain the preference 
before me. „ . 

Counteſs. And pray who are you, Sir, that pretend to 
a competition ? 5 

Forlis. A perſon, Madam, whom the Baron ſhould 


r on this occaſion. 


Caunteſt. I dare ſay you have great talents, and have 


no doubt of your merit ;—but you, probably, are not 

going away ſo ſoon, and we may hear ycu another day. 

- Forlis, How, Madam! | 
Counteſs. Yes ;—Pray what is your excellence? The 


flute, or the violoncello, or the bagpipe ? 


Forlis. J play upon the bagpipe ! The thought is quite 
** 4 are ſo glled with trifles, = * 
no room for a ſerious idea It's rather a more important 
affair, Madam, which brings me to Paris. | 
Counteſs. And what may this mighty affair, ſo grave, 
and ſo grand, be? OI | 
Forlis. It's a government which J am come to ſolicit. 
Count#/s. A government! 2. 
Forlis. Ves. 7 | 
Counteſs. Only that !—Oh, nothing is leſs preſſing ;— 


and, if you don't get this, you'll get another But, for 


the divine mortal, who is leaving Paris, the happineſs 
of hearing him is confin'd to this very night. The for- 
tunate moment muſt abſolutely be ſeiz d, or may be loſt 


for ever. EW 
Ro Baron. 
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Baron. Yes, the Counteſs is right, and there is no re- 
Forlis, What! do you leave me, then, for a filly amuſe- 
ment I thought an ancient friend might deſerve more 


regard! 
Counteſs, But I, Sir, am a new acquaintance, and not 
to be neglected. 


Forlis. O, Madam, you are quite right; and if he is 
to _ it, will certainly be in favour of the laſt ac- 
uir'd. 
ks Counteſs. The pleaſure we ſhall have tranſports me al- 
ready !—Come, Baron, give me your hand. 
Baron. To ſuch flattering orders can one refuſe obe- 
dience ?—But I'll certainly come back. To Forlis. 
Counteſs, Indeed you deceive the gentleman ; I ſhall 
run away with the Baron for the whole day I never 
.derange the plans I have laid. From the concert I carry 
him to the by, to hear the new piece which they per- 
form to-night—from thence to ſupper—from N to 
the maſquerade, where, in the habit of Flora, I ſhall 
detain my Zephyr till the 4 oa of Aurora. 
Baron, I'll certainly come don't believe her. 
| 885 | | [ Exennts 
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SCENE III. 
| Exer Abbe. { Sol.) | 
So, I think things go tolerably well—Robert has aſ- 
ſur'd me of her liking to me, and another interview with 
Liſette may bring them towards a concluſion. I have 


prepar'd a letter and a ſonnet for Celia, which I muſt 
get her to lay on her toilette. ; . 


1 Enter Liſette ta the Abbẽ. 
O, Liſette, I was looking for you. | 
Liſeite. For me, Sir? | 8 | 
Abbe. Yes, dear Liſette, I was anxious for a moment's 
converſation with you: — I have a favour to beg of you. 
Liſetie. Of me, Sir ?—I have very few to ſpare, and 
don't beſtow them lightly. n e _ 
| 6 
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Abbe. Only one, dear Liſette; I've a little ſonnet here, 
which I hope you will lay on Madam Celia's toilette. 

Lifſette. Well, I'm inclined to oblige you; but is there 
no harm in it ? e 
Abbe. No, ſweet Liſette; you ſhall hear it, and a little 
billet to introduce it. | | 


© + Reads the Letter and Sannet. 
«« Divine Nymph, CD s 
« May the incloſed be received and underſtood, and 
de believe the author faithful and diſcreet, . Lis a poor 
« offering at the ſhrine of your beauty, but trifles are 
« valuable when the donor is belov'd and the accepter 
« kind. 
«« ] would approach, but dare not move! 
% From your moſt ardently inflam'd 
„And devoted, 125 
55 „„ e The Ubkapwn.* 
SONNET., 
I. 
Faireſt nymph, while thus T moan, 
Blooming hope ſubmits to love : 


The ſtars are conſcious of each groan, 
Heav'n-born paſſions from above. 


| Ls ) 
The pitying plains ſhall ſee my anguiſh, 
Bowing with a load of woe: | 
Morning, noon, and night, I languiſh : 
All on fire, from top to toe. 
111. | 
Through . bene my limbs are wading 
In the torrid zone of charms: 
Cupid aiding, love perſuading : 
Take, Oh! take me to thy arms. 


6} . 


Lifette. Oh! that's very fine———Very fine (nonſenſe, 
Ade. indeed, and very innocent, Pll' be ſworn — So, 


I'll certainly do it. vo fy 
Abbe. Thank you; and, dear Liſette, have you ſeen | 


Robert? and has he ſaid any thing to you? | 2 
N 5 %  - 
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Liſette. Ch, a great deal, Sir; he generally does; he's 
no mute. | | 
Abbe. Aye, but any thing about me, Liſette? I know 
you are both my friends-——Any thing about Madam 
Celia, Liſette? 1 5 

Liſette, Why yes — A good deal Something of a pro- 
ject in his excellent noddle - But 

Abbe... Well, —and what do you think : — Tell me? 

bx ng Oh, it won't do at all—all a filly imagination 
of his. EH | 

Abbe. You mortify me. What! did Robert deceive 
me then? Has ſhe no liking—no partiality at all? 

Liſette. I can't tell that, but it won't do at all, and ſo I 
told 'him—She might, indeed, have no diſlike to you, 
perhaps, but fhe can't bear a church-man ;— a canting, 


whining, fanatical, dogmatical, pragmatical, ſort of 
people, ſhe ſays; — and, then, ſhe can't abide black; it 


always makes her melancholy, and puts her in mind of 


mortality, | ; 
Abbe, But you know, Liſette, I am but half a church- 


man at moſt, We, Abbes, are only a kind of foſter - 


children of good mother church, and, if we get a little 
of her milk, we don't care much about her doctrines. _ 

Liſerie. So much the worſe ; ſhe can't bear ſuch am- 
phibious animals; you're neither fiſh nor fleſh, neither 
church nor lay, neither godly nor prophane ; but, in a 


middle fort of ſtate, between heaven above and the place 


— 


below ; like the ſouls in purgatory. 
Abbe. Why, fo that we take no vows ;—the hood 


does not make the monk, you know, and we can ſhed 


1t when we pleaſe, 

Liſette, No, that won't do neither—ſhe-has taken the 
impreſſion now; and women's imaginations muſt be 
footh'd, or there's no dealing with them. She has a paſ- 
ſion for a cockade and feather, and can't bear the thoughts 
of any man but an officer. I once heard her ſay, indeed, 


if ever ſhe ſaw a military like the Abbe, ſhe could not 


reſiſt him. 6 THEFT : „ 
Abbe. Why ſure you mean to torture me :— You poiſon 
me with nectar, Liſette. Never was ſuch killing kind- 
neſs She wou'd like me as another, and can't bear me 
as myſelf There's no hope then? ME 
| 4 > Liſettes 
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166 FALSE APPEARANCES. | 
Liſette. A great deal! What! ſo ſoon in deſpair !—. 
Fortune never favours the faint-hearted, Mr. Abbe. 


Abbe. What's to be done, then? 
Liſette. O, much, Sir, with a little contrivance 


There's nothing ſo eaſy ; as thus, I'll tell her you have 


a brother in the army, ſo like you, you can ſcarce be 
diſtinguiſhed; this will eaſily cover a diſguiſe ; you ſhall 
appear as an officer, and with a little of our colouring, 
may be as amiable and as valiant as we pleaſe—Show 
yourſelf properly equipp'd, addreſs her with your natural 
wit, and, 7 word for it, 7 affaire eff faite. What do 
you think of my project? 1 
Abbe. Tis charming, dear Liſette — My dear little 
Minerva, and I am all on fire for the execution; and, 


under your auſpices, ſhall look as big as any Pruſſian 
- grenadier—TI'm the head taller already But now tell me, 


when, and how, I ſhall proceed? | 
Liſette. Oh! why that's true—No time ſhould be loſt, 
ſo get away, and furniſh yourſelf immediately with a re- 
3 muſt be very ſmart and faſhionable; be 
ure you make yourſelf charming, I'll do all the reſt 
that I can; and, in the firſt place, go and prepare my 
miſtreſs. Adieu. | f 


Abbe. A regimental did you ſay? In the cavalry or 
_ infantry? - | 


Liſette, Why in the cavalry, I think Ves, that's the 


ſmarteſt.—It's a pity you don't want a leg or an eye :— 


that would make you irreſiſtible. Come back in about 
an hour, and walk here in the ſtreet, under her window. 
There you ſhall make the firſt impreſſion ; but don't look 
up, be ſure, nor ſeem to know any thing ; only ſaunter 
up and down with a kind of quality ſaunter—/T hey both 
ſaunter ridiculouſly acroſs the tage. ſhall tell her who 
you are, and, as the Abbe's brother, may even propoſe 
to introduce you. Away. | 1 
Abbe. Yes, on the wings of love, and under your 
banner, I go to certain victory. | | 
Cupid aiding, love perſuading :. 
Take, Oh ! take — to 22 


ACT 
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ANN 


SCENE I. 
Celia, M. de Forlis. 


| Celia, ED 

IL PERCEIVE, Sir, you are not ſatisfied with my 
brother. X | | 

Forlis. No, Madam; and but for a particular reaſon 
that reſtrains me, I ſhould reſent his conduct as it de- 
ſerves. | 

Celia. And what new ſubject of complaint have you. 

Forlis. Every one, Madam, that ought to hurt a friend 
like mc. I followed him to the concert, and 2 
made my way up to him through the crowd, he ſeem 
diſconcerted at my preſence ; when I ſpoke to him, he 
ſcarce anſwered. In ſhort, I found he had the imperti- 
nent pride to be aſhamed of his friend, to treat him as a 
country acquaintance—out of his element, and a diſgrace 
to his brilliant ſociety. | | 

Celia. I ſhould be happy if I could defend my brother 
but he ſeems too much to blame. _ e 

Forlis. His folly was ſoon puniſhed, and ſeverely.— 
Firſt, their divine ſcraper, the idol of all Paris, diſap- 
pointed them; diſconcerted the grand concert; and threw 
all the ſociety into deſpair. Half the company were 
put to flight; the reſt turned their devotion towards a 
new divinity. Twenty altars were erected in a minute, 
and all the inſtruments of ſacrifice diſplay'd, cards, dice, 
lotos, pharos ; and the victims bled freely „I aſſure you, 
The poor Baron, in ſpite of all my efforts, was carried 
away by the torrent. One fatal vatant overthrew him, 
and he loſt above five thouſand louis on credit, befides 
the money he had about him. 

Celia. I bluſh for his folly. | | 
Forlis. He then left the field with the calmneſs of a 
hero, and the ſublime glory of a genteel player. That 
| is, 
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is, of loſing with indifference, at a Getting, more than 
would make ten poor families happy, for lite. 
Celia. He pays a little dear for that fine title, 
-Ferlis. What I now tell you, he imagines I am ignorant 


of ; his Aa however, makes me forget my re- 


ſentment, and at this mometit affects me more than my 
own affair. I expect him every minute to come home, 


in order to ſee what money he can get—as this debt muſt 


be paid, I believe, this very day. 
Celia. So ſoon! 
Forlis. O, yes, Madam; theſe are their debts if . 
as they call them, and muſt be paid — the nail; 


though their tradeſmen may ſtar ve.— But here he 
comes. | 
Celia. III retire, left I put ycu under conſtraint. 
Exit. 


Forlis. How dejected! Poor Baron! —1 beheve he 


will now acknowledge his country acquaintance ! 


E nter Baron. 


Baron. { Not ſeeing Forlis.)—{ 4/ide.) I am tortured | 


kh the horror I feel from this cruel accident, and don't 


know where to get the money, which ſhould be paid to- 
day—Ha !—PForlis! I did not think him ſo near. —{7s 


Forlis.) You come, I fear, Sir, to reproach me. 

 Forlis. No, don't have any apprehenſions the moment 
would be ill choſen—When my friends are unhappy, I 
always ſpare them. 

Baron. I don't antlerſtand. 

Forlis. You need not be myſterious with me: I am 
acquainted with your misfortune, and it's in vain. 

Baron. Who can have told you. 

Forlis. J was preſent myſelf, and ſaw +50 loſe a thou- 
thand louis at a ſtroke. 

Baron. Since you know it, I muſt ks —Yes, 'twas 

an unheard-of trick that Fortune play'd me. 
Forlis. Have you got the money? 


Baron. No; I have but two thouſand louis, 3? have | 


made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get it. 
Forlis. But you have ſo many friends! 


Baron. Vain reſource! Thoſe whom I have applied W, 
| | ED we ha 


* 
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—— they all want 


Forlis. Or friendſhip for thee. There, take that— 
there are three thouſand louis I happened to have by me. 

Baron, O, Sir! your goodneſs | 

Forlis. No compliments. My money ig profitably laid 
out when it ſerves my friend; and his relief overpays 
me. | 


had not ten guineas in their purſe; 


Baron. Sir, you not only forerun my applications, but 


prevent my acknowledgements. 


Fiori. I fave you a trouble then, and am the happier 
for it. I think I have ſome reaſon to complain, however, 


that you did not give me the preference, and went to 
others, when you might have applied to a friend, who 


has a pleaſure in ſerving you; and far from reſenting your 


- faults, has a double ſatisfaction in forgiving them. 


Baron. I acknowledge them all freely, and fincerely 


aſk your pardon. 


Forlis. If your remorſe 1s real, it effaces them all 3 


but you may do it till more effectually No is the mo- 


ment, I am told, to puſh my affair; that we have dan- 
gerous competitors, and that this very day probably will 
ecide it. I have appointed to meet the Miniſter this 


evening at fix; and if you ſecond me now, we ſhall have 
the greateſt hopes of ſucceſs. Don't fail to be here, that 
we may go together; I know you have great weight with 
es | 

Baron, You may depend Upon me. 

Forlis. No forgetfulneſs, Fye „„ Jo 
Baron, I'll juſt ſtep out to pay the money, and will 


come and call you ;—you ſhall not ſtay a moment for 


me. „ | 
Fortis. Tis excellent, if you do but keep your word; 

and this time, I hope I may depend upon you. 

{ The Baron goes out while he is ſpeaking, and Forlis follows. 


SCENE changes to Celia's Apartment. Table, pen, ink, 


and paper. 
ES Celia and Liſette. | 
Liſette. O Madam! I'm impatient to tell you a ſecret 
I bes learnt—Mademoiſelle Lucile has a paſſion, and 
yo! ber, as is fit, has a favour'd rival. 
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Celia. What an idea! 1 : 
Liſette. Tis moſt certainly ſo, Madam, and J have the 
ſtrongeſt proof, | * 
Celia, What may that be, pray? 55 
Liſeule. I ſurpriſed her, Madam, opening a love- letter, 
which ſhe hid the moment ſhe ſaw me. 
Celia. Nonſenſe! *twas a letter from ſome friend. 
'Lifette. No, no; no ſuch thing. Her bluſhes betray'd 
her; and one is not in ſuch haſte to huddle away an indif- 
ferent letter. {Making the motion 42 thruſting a letter in 
her pocket. )—They attribute her filence and melancholy 
to ſtupidity ;* but they are much miſtaken, Madam; tis 
all fheer love, or I'll be hang'd for it. This is not the 
firſt time I have thought fo. I have watch'd all her ways, 
and ſee ſhe has every ſymptom of a love- ſick heart, and 
1 have tolerable Judgement in that diſeaſe, Madam; but 
I go farther ſtill, and am convinced I have alſo diſcover'd 
the object of her paſſion. | 615.3 
Celia. Sol—indeed! | | 
1 Liſette. Yes, Madam; for ever ſince the Marquis has 
deen here, I perceive a ſtrange alteration; -I ſee joy 
7 ares in her countetiance—nay, what's more, have ob- 
"ſerved certain looks that ſpeak the intelligence of two 
ſymphathizing hearts Tis abſolutely he, T'll be 


— 


"anſwerable. | 
Celia. This is all the imagination of thy fooliſh brain. 
 Lifette. They certainly love one another, take my word 
hut ſhe is coming this way, to read the letter, I don't 
aoupt—Here, Madim' let us hide ourſelves in this dark 
4 room, and obſerve her. | | 
Celia. No, Lifette ; let us reſpect her ſecret ;—that 
which one ſteals from a friend, is a ſhameful theft — Let 
us leave her. C [ Exeunt, 
= Lucile enters alone. 

” Lucile, At laſt I'm alone, and can read, without con- 4 

ſtraint, my dear lover's letter. He alone reigns in my 

heart, and nothing elſe can aſſuage my grief. Reads.) 
No, dear Lucile, never was a fituation ſo fingular as y 

© ours, nor a man ſo wretched as I am. I ſee you every 

hour, without an opportunity to explain myſelf, and 
« every hour adds to my anxiety. You are on the point 0] 
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e of bein given to another, and I dare not complain, 
I could it, if your marriage cauſed my unhappi- 
e neſs only, — but it will complete yours ;—lI ſee. it, I 
« know it, and can't remedy it; tis that which cauſes 


« my deſpair. Adieu! Without an immediate anſwer, 
« I can no longer ſupport it.” ¶ Hævin 8 the letter.) 


What a conflict between hope and fear, between pleaſure 
and pain — The agitations of my heart are not to be ex- 
reſled !—Sentiments like mine can only be felt. But 
here are pen and ink, yl anſwer it immediately. : 
| VE Is ” [ She aurites. 
«© Dear Marquis, if a ſincere return, and the natural 
te expreſſions of the moſt ardent paſſion, kan conſole you, 


« you ſhall be ſatisfied. The pains which you feel are 


« my greateſt torment.” {She Tnterrupts her writing, to” 


Speak thit, then continues again 1 till the Baron comes in. 


Enter Baron. 


Baron. { Not feeing Lucile.)—Well, I Were Paid this 
debt, my heart is now at eaſe But what do I ſee! Lu- 


cile with pen and ink !—She never thinks, how can ſhe 


write Let's ſee a little what ſhe fays—l fancy it will 
be diverting. {To Lucile.) Pray, may I aſk, without 
being too curious, to whom you are writing ? 1 
Lucile. Ah! - [ith farpri iſt 
"Baron, Don't let my preſence alarm you. 'You need 
not be afraid, I only aſk'd whom you are writing to? 
Lucile. (Tn confuſion.) I am writing to nobody—Sir, 


they are few lines without meaning, and only writ as an 


exerciſe! . > cent f 
Baron. It does not ſignify—pray let me ſee them; u 
won't refuſe, I hope, when I defire it. yo 
Lucile. (Afide.)) How 1 ttemble! 
Baron, Come, let's ſee. 


Lal. The ſpelling—Sir—I write fo ill—Indeed, I'm 


Baron. You're in the wrong Il correct it. 

Lucile. You'll never be able to read ker writing —and 
you'll laugh at me, N 

Baron. Oh, you're like a child! 

Lucile. No, but indeed I'm in earneſt—1 als wa 
opinion you have of me, and this will make 1 it worſe. 


H2- * 2 "Baron, 


[With grent embarraſſment. 
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Baron. Silly excuſes! Give it me. ( Angrily.) 
{Takes the letter from her, and reads it.) 


mn 


- This puts an end to the diſpute. 
The Marquis enters. 


Marguis. (At à diffance.) J perceive the Baron and 
Lucile But he's reading a letter. I hope he has not ſur- 
pris'd her! vs 5 

Baron. I doubt if I am awake, and don't know what 
to think—Speak ! is it you who have writ this? 
L.ucile. Yes. | | 
Baron. I can't recover from my ſurpriſe—The more I 
read this letter, the more I am aftoniſh'd ! The language 
is refined, and the moſt delicate ſentiment reigns in every 
line. (7 Lucile.) Charming idler! Is it thus, that 
under an air of ſimplicity, you concealed your talents ?— 
Is this the ſtupidity I have complained of ? / Reads aloud.) 
„ I know that they think me void of ſenſe; but it is for 
«« you alone I wiſh to have any. I need not aſk to whom 
is addreſſed; and I feel all the delicacy of the re- 
roach. I bluſh to think how I have deſerved it but 
- henceforward my ſentiments ſhall be governed by the 
warmth and tenderneſs of yours. 
Lucile. The miſtake is lucky ! | Aide. 
Baron. This confuſion - theſe amiable bluſhes - confirm 
my happineſs. What joy !—She loves me— Oh! how 
dull muſt I be, not to ſee through her reſerve and timi- 


dity 1—I can accuſe nothing but my own blindneſs ; and a 
her letter is at once a ſatire on me, and a juſtification of 
herſelf, ä | & 
Marguis. (Afide.) The joy I feel is inexpreflible : but 
F'll advance; it may fave her from farther embarraſſ- 
ment. 15 
Baron. O Marquis! are you there? My happineſs is 10 
aow complete. I have found in Lucile every thing I ha 
- thought wanting; ſhe's all prion, and her wit equals | 
her beauty. But you ſhall be judge yourſelf; hear the 
charming letter ſhe. has been writing to me—you will be 
delight ! Hear, pray. ; . 5 Rt 
know that they think me void of ſenſe, but it is fir 
« for you alone I wiſh to have any; and could I convince ; 


heh nels 


you, that the qualitics of my head equalled the tender: WF Du 
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« neſs of my heart, the whole world beſide may think 


„ me fooliſh, and ſtupid, if they pleaſe, The dejection 


« into which the dread of being forgot by you had 


« plung'd me, might eaſily give that idea; and fince 1 


“have ſeen you here, your preſence has thrown me into 
« an embarraſſment that might confirm it. In the cruel 
«« ignorance of my fate, the agitation of my heart took 


« away the liberty of my expreſſion, and I was too much 


« occupied with feeling, to have the liberty of think- 
1 ing.“ 5 | : 

My dear Marquis, was ever any thing ſo charming ;— 
and is not that concluſion adorable ! | 


Marguis. You can't be more delighted with it than 1 


am. ; | \ 
Lucile. You commend my letter more than it deſerves. 


Baron. No; nothing can be equal to my admiration, 


or my ſurpriſe. I ſhould expiate my crime at your feet. 
I thought you without ſenſe, and *tis I who am a fool ! 
Lucile. Pray rife, Sir; you add to the confuſion Tam 
in. | 
Baron. "Tis I that ought to biuſh for my conduct, and 
I can never do enough to atone for it. She is perfect, 
and nothing would be wanting to my ſatisfaction, if you 
had the fame reaſon to be happy. © 
Marguis. J aſſure you, Sir, that I have, - 
Baron. What! has your miſtreſs, then, return'd you 
an anſwer? _ | | | 
Marquis, Yes, Sir, and by a letter which enchants me: 
and it is to Mademoiſelle I owe it. | 
Lucile. In that, Sir, I did but follow my inclination. 


Enter Liſette. 

Liſette. I beg pardon, Sir; but there's the Ducheſs be- 
low, who defires to ſpeak to you; ſhe ſays ſhe is in great 
haſte, and cannot ftay a moment. 

Baron, Very well, I'll wait upon her. 

Marquis. You are going out, then? | 

Baron. No, I'm going to tell her I cannot poſſibly at- 
tend her, I have promiſed Mr. de Forlis to be here at 
ſix, and J ſhall not have any time. Exit Baron. 

Liſette. He'll not come back ſo ſoon, Madam; the 
Ducheſs will infallibly carry him off; and there's the 
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_ Counteſs with her.; he can never reſiſt their joint efforts. 
But there, goes the coach and ['1l be ſworn they have 
taken him—T'll go down and know. They love one an- 
other, Iſee, — it's a pity to interrupt them. _ 
8 V e 
Marquis. I have at laſt obtained the opportunity I fo 
earneſtly wiſh'd for, and may now ſpeak to you without 
conſtraint, O Lucile! have you wiſhed for it as earneſt- 
Iy as I have? —No; you do not anſwer, and your heart's 
oped CG oe 5s 2 5 | 
Lucile. I can hardly bear the tranſports which I feel, 
and words are too weak to expreſs them —O Marquis! to 
be thus ſilent, is it not ſaying all? | 
Marquis. Did you then feel happy at our meeting? 
Lucile. My eyes ſeemed opened — the deepeſt night: 
in yours a heavenly light ſnone upon me. At the ſweet 
found of your voice, I felt that I revived, and love gave 
me a new being! I ſeem'd not to exiſt in your abſence, 
and only began to live at your return. | 
| Marquis, Forgive, if in the tranſport I feel Kies 
Her hand. )—Mlay I then think you love me? 
Lucile. Can you then doubt it? we 2 
Marquis. No but there's a magic charm in thoſe 
words; pray repeat them. — | 
Lucile. Yes, Marquis, I love you! —you, and you 
alone. | | 
Marguis, And I adore you—But Lucile, how dear muft 
I ſoon pay for theſe happy moments! My joy is troubled 
by. the moſt cruel alarms. Vour father has ſolemnly en- 
gaged you to the Baron, whoſe paſſion for you is increaſ- 
ed by his diſcovery of your talents. He will now ſtudy 


to pleaſe you; his fank is great, and his figure agreeable ; 


your father too will uſe his authority. Theſe thoughts 
torment me, and I have every thing to fear. | 


Lucile. No; whatever form he takes, he will gain no- 
thing. If the blind attachment my father has for him did 


not prevent me, 1 ſhould throw myſelf at his feet, and de- 


clare my reſolution never to marry a man J hate, and 

who would make my whole life miſerable. _ + 
Marquis. Take care, leſt by any raſh ſtep you make 

your ſituation ſtill worſe. Conſider the warmth of your 


father's temper, and his ſtrong determination in favour - 
. the 


D 
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the Rn ;—ler me rather ſuffer, than do any thing that 


expoſes you to cenſure, or to the reſentment of your 
father. 

Lucile, But conſider wa ſhort our time may be, and 
that every moment ſeems to advance theſe deteſted nup- 
tials. That thought kills me. I ſhould not think him 
ſupportable, were I indifferent to you :— judge, then, 
what his confident paſſion loſes by the compariſon with a 
lover, young and virtuous tender and reſpectful Vou, 
Marquis, poſſeſs every ſolid merit; he, only the maſk 
and perfidious varniſh, He is form'd to dazzle, and be 
_ admired ; you, to love, and be beloved: — he, by every 
word and action, would be the hero of all "On you 

are mine. 
Marui. O Lucile! ſuch kindneſs overcomes me: 
yes, it is a love like mine alone that can deſerve you. 


Enter Liſette. 
Lifette, Oh, pray go on, Sir—don't let me interrupt 


ou. 
t Lucile. Heavens — tis Liſette 
Liſerie. You need not be afraid, Madam; I intereſt 
myſelf for you both—PFar from hurting, it ſhall be my 
buſineſs to ſerve you—Pardon me for diſturbing you; — 
but here's your father coming, and I thought it was not 
| 2 he ſhould be witneſs to your friendly conver- 
ation. 
Lucile. Thank you, dear Liſette; 1 am obliged to you, 
* na retire, 


rquis, What! are you going? 


Laal. With pain I muſt leave you. I dare not ſtay. 


[ Exeunt Lucile and Liſette. 
Euter M. de Forlis. 


Forlis. So! where's the Baron? I come to call him. 

Marquis. They have taken him away for a minute, 
much againſt his will. 

Forlis. Who can have conſtrained him ? 


Marquis, "Twas ſome unforeſeen affair—The Ducheſs 


came in her coach, and would abſolutely have him g9— 

He could not help i its 

| Forli. Juſt when he was to go and aſſiſt me in my ſoli- 
1 citation; 3 
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citation —when the hour was fix'd, he breaks his en- 
gagement. N | 

Margais. If it is an affair of ſuch conſequence, he'll 
certainly meet you. 5 | 
Porlis. Tis the Government I have been ſo earneſt to 
obtain, and which will be given immediately ;—he had 
better not forget, If he adds this ſtroke, it ſhall be the 
laſt, . | 8 | | [ Ex 17 . 

Marpuis. ( Solus. The Baron has certainly forgot, and 
Forlis is juſtly offended. I muſt endeayour to ſerve him 
myſelf in this affair, which I ſee he has greatly at heart. 
I can do much with my uncle; he loves me, and has 
great influence. I'Il go this moment, and to engage him 
the more, will diſcover my love for the daughter. 


Een ſtubborn conſcience may this ſtep approve; 


For who'd not ſerve a friend, to ſerve his love? 
| | [Exit 


. 
SCENE I. 


7 his Liſette, ſola. : is 
V ELL, our plot's pretty well advanc'd, I think, and 
near its conclufion. 
Enter Robert. 


So, Robert, all ſucceeds to our wiſh ; the gull is fairly 
caught. Madam Celia has done her part admirably— 
He * her mortally in love; ſhe has acquainted the 
Baron too with the whole, and by-and-by will introduce 
him, when he may depend on a proper reception. 
| Robert. Oh, pray let us have the diverſion too ;—lct 
him appear in full court. 5 
/ette. By all means. He has promiſed to meet me 
here; and Madam Celia will bring the Baron. I wiſh 
you had ſeen him ſtrutting before Madam Celia's 2 th 
| | | ö 
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like a daw in his W . But hiſt! here he 


comes. ; 
| Enter the Abbe. | 
Well, Sir, I hope you're ſatisfied. You've turn'd my poor 
miltreſs's Mary I ſee in ſhort, ſhe's your own: but 
we mult manage with diſcretion, for fear of diſcovery. 
Abbe. Yes, dear adorable Liſette, I'm all rapture, 
and will be all bounty. _ 

Liſette. Oh, in ſhowers of gold, I don't doubt! but 
no- play, no pay, Sir; and, in the mean time, moderate 
your tranſports, or we may pay forfeit yet: e muſt be 
circumſpect; and pray, take care of the Baron—he's im- 
placable, when he's ang! 


Abbé. You terrify me, Liſette ! 
Robert. And above. all, avoid the Governor ; — wo. $ 


monſtrouſly ſuſpicious ; and then he's a walking gazette, 
and as. curious. as a chamber-maid into the bar Re 
Liſcite. There was no need of that pretty = ile, Mr 


Robert! 
Abbe. I'd better get out of the way immediately. 


Nobert. Why, twill be ſafeſt, indeed; he'd have no 


mercy, if he diſcover'd you. Gadſol talk of the devil, 
they ſay—here he is coming, faith! 

Abbe. Oh, dear Robert, let me be hid. 

Robert. Impoſſible, Sir! He has ſeen. us, and it's too 
late. 

Abbe. I'd get into a nutſhel 

Robert. I tell you it's impoſſible; fo you muſt abſo- 
lutely be introduc'd now, and make the beſt of it. 


Abbe. Introduc'd! I'd as lief be introduced to Old” 3 


Nick. He's the devil of a fellow ! I han't forgot the ad- 
venture of this morning neither. 


Enter M. de Forlis. 


Fortis. So, Robert! Is the Baron at home? 

Robert. No, Sir. 

, Forlis, Who's that cavalry officer? _ 

Robert. That is Captain Rymer, Sir, brother to the 
Abbe—T introduce him / Ja the Abbe.) Captain, this 
is Monſieur de Forlis, the Governor, a friend of the 
Baron's ( To * The Captain, Sir, is a man of 
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diſtinguiſh'd character and ſervice ; has been in a bus. 
dred battles and fieges, and is as han as Alexander. 

Abbe. Hiſt ! huſk ! Sure you are mad, Robert; why 
vou l diſcover all, and ruin me for ever. 

Pulle Robert's ſleeve.) 

Robert. He ſerv'd all the laſt war, diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf exceedingly, and can give you an account of all his 

| campaigns. | 

Abbe. ( Afide.) So, now it comes, 180 I ſhall be queſ- 
' tioned like a ſhop-lifter ! I wiſh I had never ſeen theſe 

\ curſed regimentals! — A pretty Alexander, indeed! — 
Why, I'm in a tremor bechee the action begins. 

Forlis. You ſerved in the laſt war, Sir; and I make 
no doubt, are _ maſter of all the tranſactions of thoſe 
campaigns. Were you in America, or in the Eaſt Indies? 

Abbe. ( Afide. Gad, it's all one to me—I don't know 
which to have been in. /To de Forlis.) Oh, in America, 
Sir. —T fery'd the whole war there. 

Forli. Pray, in what poſt, if I may aſk ? 

be Abbe hefitates. ) 

Nobert. ¶ Viſpert. J Ag Captain of cavalry. 

Abbe. As Captain of cavalry, Sir. 

Forlis. You {arpeiſs me, Sir! I never heard that any 
French cavalry were upon that expedition. 

Abbe. (Afide.) Egad nor I neither. He ſweats me 
like a Mohock. * ſhall I ſay? ( Heſitating. ) No, 
Sir, no cavalry—I ſerved as an engineer, Sir.—I had 
always a love for that branch. 

.  PForlis, That's very uncommon in the cavalry ! And 
pray, Sir, was it in the north or ſouth you were chiefly 
employ' d? 1 

Abbe. Oh, 1» NY Ae America, Sir. 3) 
Forlis. Ves, I conclude ſo, Sir; but I mean, in the 
northern or ſouthern diſtricts. 

Abbe. Oh, in the ſouth, Sir—that 1 is—in in the fouth of 
the north, I mean. 

Forlis. Were you! much annoyed by the Tribes ? Did 
"they come down and plunder you ? 

Abbe. (Afede.) Tribes! Who the devil does he mean? 


18 he got among the Jews? /To Forlis.) Why, Jews are 
Forlu. 


an 3 race; but we * no — dealings. 
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— 


Forlis, Jews! No, Sir; I mean the native tribes— 
the Cherokees and Chactaws, or the Outawaws, and 
Tuſcaroras, did they moleſt you? e 

Abbe. ( Aſide. Some beaſts of the woods, I ſuppoſe 
Yes, Sir, yes, pretty much ; they devour'd fome of our 
ſtragglers now and then, ' eds 
Forlis. I did not know they were ſo voracious; but 
you'd have been a rare morſel for them you'd have made 
a beautiful ſcalp !-——You were at the fiege of Charles 
Town, no doubt? — That was much in your way. 

Abbe. Oh, very much in our way, Twas a very 
tough morſel too; and but for a lucky ſtroke by one of 
our department, might have laſted till this time. 8 

Forlis. A long ſiege, indeed, Sir! And pray, what 

might that great ſtrole be? My | 
Abbe. Why, ſeeing the difficulty of advancing, Sir, 


| by a plan J laid, we ſtole a march, and ſurpris d the 


lace. 
F Forlis. That was ſurpriſing indeed! for T have always 
underſtood, that our friends defended Charles Town, and 
that the attack was made by the Britiſh. 
Abbe. 'The Britiſh, Sir! —Oh, no, Sir. You'll excuſe 
me, Sir ; ſure I ought to know who was preſent. 
Forlis. You ought, indeed, Sir : but all accounts of 


the affair contradict it. Your memory muſt fail you, 


Sir, I fancy. 


Enter the Baron and Celia. 


Celia, Sir, chis is the Abbẽ the Captain, I mean, 
brother to your friend the Abbe. | 


Baron. You are but lately from abroad, I underſtand, 


Sir Have ſerv'd the laſt campaigns? 
Abbe. Yes, Sir. | 
Forlis. Oh, yes, Sir, and the Captain has,given an ex- 


ceeding good account of them; only his memory is ſhort, 


and he forgets which fide he fought of. 

Baron, He's amazingly like the. Abbe, the very ſame 
fize anne... We ha, 
Celia. Every feature too,—only a little fairer, - the 
eyebrows ſo much lighter, and that fine colour - that 


military air too; —then the leg-and the foot—The Abbe 


has not that pretty ——— hike an ace of ſpades. 
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Abbe. Zounds! how they take me over. {Afade.) 
Celia. Pray, let's fee ; is that wound very deep, Cap- 
tain? I've a curioſity—pray, let's ſee. (Celia goes up 0 
the Abbe ; and Liſette, at the ſame time, takes off his hat.) 
Forlis. You'd better take to your pen, Captain. The 
ſword's rather troubleſome. 

Abbe. I'd better take to my heels! I'm betray'd— 
and now for a military retreat. /A4/ide.) Sir, I don't 
| underſtand, Sir. Do you mean to affront | 

(To Forlis, gaing to him, and pretending to draw his 
| ſword, then running . ; 

Baron. Stop him—he ſhall go to the Baſtile. | 

| (T he ſervants flop him. 

Forlis. By no means;—the blanket or horſepond would 
do better. Befides, he has amuſed us, and what would 
you have of a monkey but his tricks: You may thank 
yourſelf for his entrance into the houſe, and you may 
thank him for leaving it. 1 

Baron. Away with him They carry him off.) (To 
- Forlis.) And now let me ſhew you into your apartment. 

( Exeuni. 


Lucile. Alone.) My father is gone out, and the Mar- 
quis promiſed to come. What can detain him? Even 
his love does not enſure my happineſs, and every moment 
of abſence revives my fears: perhaps muſic may aſſuage 

them. 5 Tates a lute and ſings. 


Wonder not if thus I'm mute, 
Nor think it is a vain pretence; 
Babbling mirth with joy may ſuit, 

But to grief it gives offence. 


Spring th' enraptur'd plains adorning, 
Wakes the jocund voice of love; 
With the wintry blaſts returning, 
Silence reigns throughout the grove. 


» * 
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Joy and Damon are but one; 
; All is grief if he depart; 
?Tis the abſence of the ſun; 
*Tis the winter of the heart: 


Euter Liſette. 


Take my lute. 7 Liſette.) 

Liſetie. J have been thinking of my maſter's alteration, 
and dread the effect your letter has had upon him. This 
may make him give up his Counteſs, and his bo ton, and 
become a troubleſome lover. It's a dangerous thing to 
have too much wit, Madam. 

Lucile. Pr'ythee don't be jocoſe—you make me tremble. 
How much better was his contempt ! 

Liſette. Very true, Madam; and his ill humour into 
the bargain— But I hear ſomebody coming in haſte — tis 
a lover's ſtep, Ma am! 

Lucile, Oh, yes, tis the Marquis !—How my heart 
beats [Exit Liſette.) O, Heaven! tis the Baron! 


Euter the Baron and the Counteſs. 


Counteſs. No, no; whatever you may ſay, I'm reſolved 
not to leave you. 

Baron. I am vex'd to death! The cruel Counteſs here 
would drag me to the new comedy, though I could 
think of nothing but you. Your eyes afford a more 
brilliant entertatnment—the only one which from hence- 
forth I ſhall ever find intereſting. 

Count;/s, What do J hear !—He really talks like a lan- 
guiſhing lover. 

Baron. And J am the very thing. 

Counteſs. You in love! 

Baron. Deſperately. 


Counteſs, T am ſhock'd at the tranſport he PR OY | 


Poor Baron! What will become of him? 

Baron. (To Lucile.) This very day, I hope, concludes 
the marriage! and your father: 
1 — 2225 ( Interrupting him eagerly.) H ave ue ſeen him, 

8 

Baron. Flattering eagerneſs: No, I was not able; 
and much againſt my wilt, fail'd in my appointment with 
him. — But, adorable Lucile 
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. Comme I am. all aſtoniſhment !—It's abſolutely in- 
ſanity. —Why, Baron, if this continues, we muſt put you 
on a ſtrait waiſtcoat,— This is twenty times worſe than 
marrying. : | | 

Baron. My Nl ry is perfect. 

Counteſs. Perfect ardors !—O 83 But, my 
dear, ardent Baron, adoring and languiſhing in the dif- 
mal tone you do, for Heaven's ſake, tell me what we ſhall 
do with you ?—Why, nobody will keep company with 
you. 

i Baron. I ſhall divide myſelf, Madam, hetween her : 
and the world. 

Counteſs. No, the world can't bear a lover—it has ab- 
ſolutely quarrell'd with love ;—they can't bear one another. 
One is lively and amuſing, the other dull and tireſome. 
The world makes ſomething of a blockhead, and love 
turns a ſenſible man into a block head. 

Lucile. That picture of love is not very flattering! - 

Counteſs. No, my little angel; it's painted much more 
charming in your eyes. | 

Baron. In ſpite of your wit, hires poliſhes our minds. 

_ Counteſs. 'The company of our ſex, if you pleaſe, not 

the love. To be good 1 any thing, you muſt, indeed, 
live with women —have a taſte for t em; but no attach- 
ment; — no ardors, no adorations ! 

Lucile, IJ have hitherto been told, that we were objects 
worthy of an attachment. 

Counteſs. I perceive our little fiend hors is ſentimen- 
tal! — Tis an error to be forgiven at her age—an age to 
read novels ; to think dying 2 love the charmineſt of all 
charming things, —and that there's no ſure way of being 
happy, but by makin ng one's ſelf very miſerable!. I remem- 
ber I was in love myſelf at fourteen—had a belle paſſion for 
a ſchool-boy, which laſted a whole month! e. which 
I pin'd and languiſh'd moſt conſtantly. 
Baron. "Twas indeed a moſt exemplary conſtancy. 
Counteſs. Love appears then a charming thing, does 
not it? 

Lucile. At my age, Madam, tis a ſubje&t one ſhould 
be filent upon. 

Counteſs, If you marry, . however, chuſe a huſband of 

ur 
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your own age. That would not be the Baron's advice 
but it's mine. | 
- Lucile, She's a ſimpleton who gives pretty good advice! 
| | 5 Aide, und exit.) 
Counteſs. No, Baron, indeed I can't bear this fooliſh 
marriage. If it takes place, then adieu our friendſhip ! 
I'd as ſoon have one with a man going to be executed, 
which is indeed much the ſame thing. All Paris will 
look upon you as a dead man ;— inſtead of an epithala- 
mium, they'll write your epitaph, and the paſſengers 
will read over your door, 8 | | 
Here lies interr'd, tho' not depriv'd of life, 
The Baron, buried near his loving wife! 
| | [ Exit. 


* 


1 The Baron % folus. 
She is in the right ; I feel the ſolidity of her reflec- 


tions, and tremble at them ;—but Love, at this moment, 


is the maſter, and muſt be obey'd. TE 


Enter M. de Forlis. 


Baron. T waited for you here, on purpoſe to beg 
Forlis. Anq I come, Sir, on purpoſe to thank you,— 
You have aſſiſted me ſo effectually, that the Government 
is given to another; and the Miniſter, I have reaſon to 
know, would have given it me, if you had been there 
to ſecond my ſuit. | | ; 

Baron. *'Twas by an unlucky accident. 

Forlis. Say rather, by your negligence,  _ 
Baron. No, it was not in my power. I ſhould have 
flown to you, but was ſtopped by 

Forlis. I dont liſten to you. . 
Baron. I met a moſt inſuperable obſtacle, and was 

Forlis, Yes, I know it very quietly at the play! 

Baron. Yes—but— | Ps 7 

Forlis. Nothing can excuſe your proceeding. —For theſe 
en years paſt, I have fulfilled all the duties of our friend- 
ſhip, and you have neglected them; —I have had all the 
burden of it, and you the advantage. 

Baron. IJ have always been happy to ſhew my zeal. 

Forlis. Ves, you give me an excellent proof of it 
All that J aſk'd of your zeal, was to ſay a ſingle word ws 

: 2 | : the 
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the Miniſter ;—my fate depended upon it— upon a ſiugle 
word, and I could not obtain it.— Your frivolous heart 
denies my friendſhip theſe precious moments, and that 
to employ them—on what noble purpoſe ?—why to give 
thy ſublime judgement on a new play ? - 

Baron. Bai they kept me by force. 

Forlis. Trifling excuſe. 

Baron, Sir, I promiſe : 

Forlis. Pray, do any thing elſe, —you've promiſed 
enough. And now, Baron, I tell you very civilly, but 
with the moſt firm and unalterable reſolution, I ſhall 
henceforth have no more for you than a courtly eſteem, —- 
one of your dear box ton connections ;—D2but do not ex- 
pect that I ſhould be your friend, nor you my ſon- 
_ in-law. 1 . 
Baron. If you reject me as a friend, and feel no regard 
for me, don't at leaſt be ſo ſevere to your daughter. — 
Shew yourſelf a father, if not a friend; and fince I am 
forc'd to declare it—know that her paſſion equals mine— 
and that a mutual tenderneſs | 

Forlis, What! does my daughter love you? | 

Baron. Yes, Sir,—and to give you an undoubted proof 
of it—read that letter of her own writing, and you'll ſer, 
that by difappointing our mutual expectation, you'll make 
her miſerable as well as myſelf, | 5 | 

Forlis. (After reading the letter, which he gives back.) 
To prove to you that I'm not unjuſt, nor governed by my 
reſentment, I conſent that my daughter ſhall determine for 
herſelf, though I muſt tell you, Sir, that I believe you'll 
not make a better huſband than a friend! But even that 
danger is leſs for her, all things conſidered, than the dread- 
ful miſery of having ber inclination forc'd, and being 
joined to a man ſhe does not love.—I love my daughter 
too well to ſacrifice her ſo. The tenderneſs of fathers 
ſhould give bounds to their authority ;—and we ſhould 
remember, that Heaven has given us power over our chil- 
dren to be their ſupport, and not their tyrants. 

Baron, I ſubmit to your deciſion. 


Frorlis. Liſette! 
Liſette. Here, Sir. 
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Forlis. Tell my daughter I want her; let her come down 
immediately. I [Exit Liſette. 

Baron, You reſtore me to life in acting thus. 

Forlis, I claim no thanks on that account, Sir, as it is 
for my daughter's ſake alone I do it. 


The Marquis enters. 41th 


Marquis. I come, Sir, to clear up your miſtake about 
the Government, and to let you know that an arrange- 
ment is made, by which you will obtain it. 

Forlis. I underſtood it was given to another, 

Marquis, No, Sir; he was nam'd, but the place was 
not given. My uncle, who had ſpoke for him, has got 


it chang'd. You are to have the vacant Government, 


and he 1s to have yours, with a penſion. | 

Forlis. I cannot ſay enough, Sir, of the ſatisfaction 
this gives me, nor of my obligation to the hand from 
which I receive it. | 


Enter the Counteſs, Lucile, and Liſette. 


Forlis. Come nearer, daughter, and attend to me.— 
This is the moſt critical and important moment of your 
life.—I underſtand the Baron has gained your affections; 
I don't blame you, nor condemn your paſſion, which I 
had authorized by my choice. Speak leave you full 
liberty to determine. YN. 155 

Baron. I hope for a favourable decifion from your 
own mouth. Speak, Lucile, and confirm my happineſs. 

Marguis. Though ſure ſhe loves, I have not his confi- 
dence, and even tremble at her decifion, ¶Aſide.) 

Baron, What's the matter: You remain cruelly, 
ſilent, when a ſingle word may confirm our happineſs. — 
What can make you heſitate What have you to fear? 
You need only repeat what you've already ſaid in that 
charming letter ; and you fhould't bluſh at it—it does 
you too much honour. | | | 

Counteſs. What letter does he talk of? | 

Baron. Here, Madam, this letter, which ſhe wrote 
oo | Gives the letter to the Counteſs.) 

_ Counteſs, (To Lucile.) And that letter, my dear, has 
declared your choice, and the man to whom you wrote 


4 
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Baron. Is alone worthy of you, Don't you acknow- 
ledge it as your father has done? 

Lucile. Ves, Sir, I acknowledge it; ; —he, 1s alone 
_ worthy of my love! 

Baron, O Lucile! by that avowal, you have pro- 
nounc'd my happineſs. 

Lucile, 1 have not pronounc'd it, Sir, you are miſ- 
taken. 

Baron. In what ! — Have you not own'd the letter 790 
wrote to me? | 

Lucile. No. 

Baron. What do ybu en! 

Counteſs. Why, t at it was not to Ta ;—'twas writ. 
td an abſent man. | 
Baron. Madam! 
| Counteſs. But, Sir! hear.—/ Reads, ) © The XjeAion | 

« into which the dread of being forgot by you” For- 

got! To the Baron.) Could ſhe forget you, who were 

always tormenting her ? (Read again.) ** Since I have 

* ſeen you here” — ſeen you here!—Juſt arriv'd, my dear 
ON. 

Baron. But the Marquis knows 

Comnte/s. Let him ſpeak, then, Marquis hy you're 
all in confuſion! 

Forli. Daughter, does the Marquis know your ſecret? 

Anſwer me directly. 5 
Lucile. Ves, Sir, he knows it. | 

Counteſs. Since you know. it, you a ſhould declare. 
Silent !—Oh! I think I have a little fa lpicion. — Skeet con- 
feſſes he knows her ſecret—he is all confuſion, as well as 
herſelf, and will not ſpeak. —TÞ'll be hang'd if he is not 
the fortunate lover !—Oh, yes, tis abſolutely ſo, 

Forlis. I ſhould be very glad. - ; 

© Lucile, The Counteſs has gueſs' d it. 

Baron. But the letter !: 

Lucile. Was for him ;--you ale it from me. 

Baron. 1 am thunderſtruck ! 

Counteſs. You are not the object of her love Dear 

aron, I am delighted. Enbraces the Baron.) 

Forlis., I much approve your choice — and while you 
are procuring your own happineſs, you are paying a debt 
for your As II owe the Government I have obtain'd 

| 2 
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entirely to him.--Come, my dear children, let's leave 
this houſe, from which every thing ought to baniſh us, 
and conclude elſewhere your happy union—You, Baron, 
ſhall have no longer any thing to reſtrain you, and may 

o from morning to night with the amiable Counteſs, to 
ear concerton, nate, and Vacarminis, as long as you 

TTT 5 8 
6 Connte/s, His marriage is abſolutely off then I can't 
contain myſelf for joy. And now, from me, a moſt 
learned profeſſor, 


One leſſon take; *tis this—Each mortal elf, 

If he knows nothing elſe, ſhould know himſelf; 

Nor friend, nor huſband—you ſhou'd ever be, 

You're charming as you are, we muſt agree, 
And to be happy too—be always free. 
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2 ts 8 | * 
EPILOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


| SPOKEN BY Mss | FARREN. Py 
( 4 looling-glaſi hanging frm her . ) 


| 50. OLDIERS turn N 74 s 720 mighty wonder; 
But *flead of tragic battle, death, and thunder, 
Our bard takes FalsE APPEARA NCES in band; 
A ſubject he could never underfland, 

Peace, then, to efforts in theſe ſcenes diſplay , 

I come to try the world in maſquerade ; 

From every borrow'd dreſs to flrip the mind, 

And, midi diffortions, Nature's image find. 

This auond rous mirror lool at it with awe— 
Ts that which Addiſon in viſion ſaw, | 
When beaming o'er each ſex in age and youth, 

The hand of Fuftice held the glaſs of Truth. 
Where it has lain, none knows—by intereſt hid, 

In cities dreaded and in courts forbid; 

But with this wreath of fadeleſi laurel round it, 
Dropt in the Muſe's walk, our poet found it. 
Te party tribes, bleft with ſo many faces, 

Ye know mot which to chuſe in certain caſes ; 

Or ye with one, one ever pregnant ſmile, 

Proof to all changes of this dreadful iſt ; 

Maids, wives, and roms are in my power, 


"Fer 
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For by this light of or lamps 7 'fevear, 
This dear, feveet gift, ſhall ſhew me avhat ur are. 
Hats off —down fans—no hoodwinks while youre try d; 
_ Sir, JO, head not quite ſo much afide. 
[Offering to lift up the. glaſs, 
Come, „ Jou't by frighten d, harſmeſs I di iſclaim ; * | 
Soft as the modi ify* ed electric flame, 
This ſubtle influence, tho *tawou'd 7 jerce 4 MED 
Shall play, not injure—Tll keep back the ſhock, 
Now for it, [Waving the glaſs over all the Houſe.] Cul- 
prits—you are all detected? I long pauſe, 
Upon my word, better than J expected. Sn as 
Save one fond pair, caught in a tender vath, 
Sigb'd, look*d, return'd, and felt—a fib in both. 
Save wedded faveetlings, mutually fincere, 
Who mean, My deni!“ auben they lip, My dear," 
\ Save certain ſmirks to cover peccadillos, 
And keep all guiet on domeſiic pillows, 
From high to low—from periavig to feather, 
More heneft folks were never met together, 
Let hold—methought I ſa I vow Ive got em 
O Lord! how near my eye the glaſs has brought em 
 Favo critics, with whole pocket-books of hints 
For FaLsE APPEARANCE I 10-morrow's prints; 
For Bard and Ackors, comments falſe and true, 
To mix auith Miniflers, and Buff and Blue. 
Well, for the Stage there's candor, tho* there's jeſt g 
But ⁊uill your private ſatire tand the teft ? ; 
Look to that hint, ere with concentred rays 
This burning glaſs ſets columns in a bl ze. 
Wit, <vhoſe clear eſſence never ſtains the paper, 
Shall ſeparate and mount in pleaſing vatour : 
| ; But 
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But the Black Yee drawn againſi real writ, 
The coarſe thick wirulenceof party AAirit « 
The pen envenom'd, and the hand unknown 5 


Oh ! what a ſmoke from ſulphur, all their own ! | 


This touches few ; the general point I yield; 
For Fal I/t Appearance Britain is no field : 

Witneſs this audience, ſo well off to-night, 
Witneſs new audiences whom I invite. 

Come for | the proof of being what we ſeem, 

: And take my fiat for the world's s efteem. | 

Come. crowds, and after crowds, nor dare deni al, 
On pain of being deem d afraid of trial: T5 
Come with true pride, wich open Folduefs 0 come, 


Tou N find. me almoſt every * at home. 
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Time „an Eoeming, N ZBt, * Morning. 


THE þ 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK. _ 


1 


ACTE 


E E A Sivect in Bagdad, The Balſa's Palace in 
7 Enter Zebede, - 
 Zehede, 

LET me give juſt one look at my bill of fare. {Takes 
out a paper. Let's ſee at which of the tradeſmen's ſhops. 
do I firſt touch in my voyage, to lay in every delicacy 
for our grand entertainment. / Horn ſaunds without.) Eh! 
the courier with the diſpatches from Conſtantinople. 


Euter Courier, blowing a horn. 


Courier. By'r leave! Letters for his Highneſs, one of 


the great Officers, to | | | 

Zebede. Stop, I am a great Officer, Prime Caterer to 
the Baſſa—he cou'dn't live without me, for I provide 
him his dinner every day. | | 


Courier, Perhaps you've provided a dinner for me too. - 


A long poſt this laſt from Rabba—ſo I'll beat up your 
palace pantries if you'll give theſe two letters to Pabouc 


the Aga, for his Highneſs the Baſſa. {Gives the letters, 


_ then runs off, blowing the horn.) 


Zebede. Babouc the Black-a-moor! No; I will deliver 


them to his Highneſs myſelf, and that will ſhew my great 
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care and diligence. {Putting the letters into his packet, 
| 2 one on the ground without knowing it. Lie you there 
ſafe and ſnug ; here comes my nephew, Abſalom— the 
villain is going to marry with a chriſtian woman, after 
my bringing him up ſo genteely ; and binding him pren- 
tice to a barber. Ah, here's the raſcal, with the very 
dow'rleſs damſel, and that hungry beggerman, Croſs- 
Leg the taylor; I've a mind—but let me contain my 
paſſion. ; 


Enter Abſalom and Dora. 


So nephew Abſalom, you're about to marry ? 
Abſalom. Ves, Sir. { Bows.) 
Zebede. And, Miſs Dora, you're going to be married? 
Dora. Yes, Sir. {Curtfies.) _ | | 
Zebede. You have monies? /To Abſalom.) 
| - Abſalom. No, Sir. | 3 . 
Zebede. You bring a portion? /To Dora. 


Dora. No, Sir. | * 
Zebede. Where do you eat your wedding per“ 
| Enter Croſs-Leg. 
Cro og, At my houſe. | 


Zebede. Is it bought? _ | | 
Croſs-Leg. Yes; when you give a little money to buy 


Zebede. Oh! then 7'm to buy it. | 2 

Craſi-Leg. Will you - Gad, old Zebede's growing 
kind. 4/2e.) I thought you wou'd ; none can do it 
better, as you're his Highneſs the Baſſa's Caterer; no 
man, in Bagdad, genteeler knows how to provide, and 
this is only a neat little bit of ſupper for a poor young 
couple and their few friends. 

Zebede. Eh! > 3 

Abſalom. Yes, Sir, you know a poor couple have but 
few friends, | 
- Croſ5-Leg. Now if you'd only take a pretty little walk 
(you ſee it's a very pleaſant evening) juſt round to the 
Baſſa's butcher, poult'rer, fiſhmonger, confeRioner, and 
wine merchant, and order us in a ſmall joint, two capons, 
a a brace of carp, a cream tart, and a hamper of Cyprus 
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wine; you, the generous founder, ſhall be toaſted in 
noble 3 by us the grateful confounders. 
Zebede. Thank ee, Timothy Croſs-Leg. Then as it 1s 
a very pleaſant evening, why I will take a pretty little 
walk, and deſire the poult'rer, butcher, fiſnmonger, con- 
fectioner, and wine merchant | | 
Dora. Good Sir! „ | 
| Abſalom. Kind Uncle? All together. } 
Croſi-Leg. Moſt comfortable Caterer! 3533 
Zebede. If they've got a ſmall joint, two capons, a 
brace of carp, a cream tart, and an hamper of Cyprus 
wine, that they take particular care to l 
Dora. What good nature 5 ORs 
Abſalom. Generous Uncle! All together.) 
Croſieg Plentiful Purveyor ! | 
Zelede io keep them ſafe in their ſhops, 
Croſs-Leg. Eh! | 
 Zebede. Then, my poor young couple, I wiſh you joy 
of your wedding ſupper. Ha! ha! ha! Eh! fo you'll 
marry a Chriſtian, you wicked reprobate, [ Exit. 
Crofſs-Leg. ¶ After a pauſe.) Oh! I wiſh I had only an 
order from the grand Signor to ſew up your ugly. mouth, - 
I'd do it with as much pleaſure as ever I ſtitch'd a button- 


: 


hole. 1 

Abſalom. I'm not diſappointed. | 

Cro/s-Leg. So, becauſe your Uncle won't have you 
marry the daughter of a Chriſtian, and your ſtep-father 
won't let you have the ſon of a Jew, you muſt both ſtarve, 
poor things! You ſhan't this uight, however, for a 
wedding ſupper you ſhall have, though I pawn my gooſe 
for the price of it. Heark'ee—hasn't Father Anſelm, 
the Armenian Friar, promiſed to marry you. 3 

A Appointed Dora and J to come to his cell, by 
the Fountain 7 Palms, at eight, _ 

Croſs-Leg. Then go you, boy, and dreſs in your beſt; 
Dora ſhall meet you there. As ſhe cannot go home to 
her father's, my wife, Juggy, ſhall trick her out nicely, 
There they'll conſult about the cookery. Tol, lol, lol! 
Courage, my young folks, Come, Dora! 

Dora. Then, -my dear Abſalom, don't let us be caſt 

down by the cruelty of thoſe who ſhould be kind to us 
True love is the beſt of good cheer ! e 
c 12 | Croſce 
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Teraoſi-Leg. You ſhall have ſomewhat more ſubſtantial, 

T warrant! My Juggy will toſs us up a comfortable mor- 
ſel, without the help of —— Hang me if I ſhould think 
a chriſtian wedding lucky, if the tupper was provided by 
a Jew. Ha! ha! ha! chear up, I am but a poor taylor 
to 'be ſure, but an honeſt mind is my workſhop ; there 
Content ſings all day to the muſic of a good Conſcience. 
e [| Exennt Crols Lex and Dora. 

Abſalom. Tt goes curſedly againſt my ſpirit to lay all the 
expences of my wedding on my honeſt friend the taylor ! 
What to do now to raiſe but a. little money. Oh! for 


a few beards to mow, even at an aſper a chin. If 1I— 


What's this / Looking on the. ground, takes the letter up 
*which Zebede dropt. Reads the ſuperſcription,) “ For 
his Highneſs the Baſſa of Bagdad, trod under foot. 
Now if I cou'd deliver this letter to the of: myſelf, 
he'd probably give me a reward ſufficient to defray the 
charges of my wedding. How the deuce ſhall I get ad- 
miſſion though? My old uncle has always kept me at ſuch 
a diſtance, that I'm not even known at the palace; and 
the attendants there are ſo ſaucy—No, they'll never let 

a poor ſtrange barber paſs the antichamber. (Cramp 
ſings without.) Odſo! here comes little Crumpy, the 
Baſſa's favourite Hunchback jeſter ; he's a good-natur'd 
fellow ; and from my ſaving him from a beating in the 
ſtreet quarrel, that his jokes brought him into the other 
night—If I could prevail on him—he has high intereſt 
at court, and 2 5 8 


Enter Crampy finging and dancing. 


How do you do, Mr. Crumpy ?. 

Crumpy. Fellow! {Prondlys but changes on recollefing 
Abſalom.) Ha! my gay-fpirited—my little finger Holds 
ext his hand.) don't ſlip my ring off. Your proweſs in 
that re-encounter, when thoſe villains attacked me the 
other night, ſaved—Did you ever ſee the like? The 
fellows threſh'd me as if I was a wheat-ſheaf ;- had I the 
lives of ſeven cats they'd have hammered them out ; for 
there I lay like a little anvil, and the raſcals laid on me 
like ſo many Cyclops, turn'd me about as if I was a 
three-penny nail—only for your paſling by juſt at the 
nick, thoſe ruffians would have broke my bones. 9 75 

they 
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they'd have crack'd my ivory ; their heads were ſo hard, 
and their fiſts ſo heavy, that my great wit and little 
body Oh dear! | | | 

AZJalom. Going to the palace, I preſume, Sir? 

 Crumpy. Ay, his Highneſs has got into a merry mood, 

and juſt ſent for me. | I 

AvJalom, Then, Sir, that horſe with che fine trappings, 
that I ſaw the ſlaves take by juſt now, wastalſgarry you 
to court? | | "th 

Crampy. Yes; they had the inſolence to think I'd peck 
upon a poney; but if I muſt ride to court, it ſhall be on 
an elephant. | 

Abjalom. Certainly, Sir. 

Crumpy. By virtue of my high office, Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Joker, I am obliged, when called upon, to be pro- 
vided with ſome comical ſtory to divert him; entre nous, 
though my wit is as ready as any man's, I am ſometimes 
plaguily put to it; but as I'm determined to keep m 
place, to pick up novelty and. character, I get upon thoſe 
night rambles in the ſtreet, which often, wit 


. little of 
my ingenuity in dreſſing up, furniſh a good merry tale or 
pleaſant incident for the Baſſa to laugh at the next 


morning. 
Abſalom. I 
to laugh. 
Crumpy. He that's wiſe enou 
laugh in this world, will be curſedly bob'd, if there 
ſhould be no laughing in the next. Here he has ſent for 


me now, takes me a little unprovided; ſo I'll go make 


my bow, and retire. 


Abſalom. What a prodigious favourite you are, Sir. 


Crumpy. Ay, ay; the Circafſian beauties dance am- 


baſſadories ; black, blue and yellow pay compliments; 
courtiers ſmile, cringe and tell lies, but no life at court 


without little Crumpy. (Sings and dances.) Oh, barber, 


could you ſupply me with a decent, faſhionable, flouriſh» 
ing wiſker? _ | 
Abſalom, Why, Sir, you've a very handſome pair already. 
Crumpy. Only one real, t'other was pluck'd off by the 
roots in that affray ; this is falſe, a firoarity lock fell 


from the forehead of a N beauty at the laſt ball; 


I pick'd 


ought, Sir, you ſtateſmen were too wiſe 
S* | 3 | 


gh to refuſe a good hearty 
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I pick'd it up, and ſtuck it on with a little gum, and it 
graces the lip of her humble admirer. Ha! ha! ha! 
Abſalom. 12 gallant! 

Crumpy. Yet the courtiers ſmil'd, the ladies teehee'd, 
but Honi ſoi. ] ſhou'd not wonder if the circumſtance 
gave birth to an order of knighthood, and the black 
eagle and gilden fleece give way to the knights of the 
wiſker. | | 
Aba. Tia! ha! ha! Sir, I've a letter here for the 
Baſſa, and 

Crumpy. A petition? Give it me; T0 deliver it into 
his Highneſs' own hand. 

AbJalom. Ah, Sir, if you'd only procure me the 1 
of laying it at his Highneis' own feet. 

Crumpy. You ſerv'd me; I will be grateful; . you 
ſhall have an audience; come along, my noble ſhaver. 

Going. 

Aßſalom. Ay, but will his Highneſs condeſcend to lifien 

to ſo poor allow as 1 ? 

Crumpy. What, don't you know our Baſſa has travelled 
through Hurope, 1 5 at the Engliſh court, whoſe king 
has been the model for all his nobleſt actions? like their 
gracious monarch, the father of his peo lege © 1s above 
the little r of the colour of a face, or the 
ſod where a man firſt drew breath, hn iſtreſs is to be 
relieved, or merit rewarded. 

Abſabm. But, Sir, if any of the grand officers in 
Waiting ſhould ſtop me ? 

Crumpy. What! when I take you by the hand. 
AbJalom. Theſe court eunuchs are ſuch 1 men 
Crumpy. They great men! the raſcals, ſſaves, ah, hah; 

trip, trip; come, tol, lol, lol. {Exit finging and dans 

ing, Abſalom follows, admiring him.) 


SCENE II. Av Amichamber of the Palace. 


Enter Zebede and Habby meeting. 
Zebede. (Greatly diſtreſſed.) Oh, ruin, t I'm 


_ undone for ever. 


Habby. Hey, what's the matter, maſter ? 
Zebede. 
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Zebede. 1 have loſt (I don't know how) one of the 
letters the courier gave me for the Baſſa. Oh, I ſhall 
loſe. my place that I have held fo long with credit, I 
have been prime Purveyor to him, ay, fifteen years next 
Pentecoſt. 

Habby. But this truſt, 1 diſcharge! E 5 

Zebede. Diſcharg'd, you dog! I have charg'd and over 
charg'd ; take that, you ſcoundrel. ( Strikes him.) 

Habby. What's that for? 

Zebede. You, my clerk, throw out 
againſt my honeſty when you ſee me di 
rag d get out of my ſight. - 

Habby. (Afide. Good maſter, . I 1 give you a blow 
worth two of this. [ Exit. 

_ » Zebed:. Oh, this Itter! ; what will become of me? If 
I confeſs I loſt it, I may not only loſe my place but my 
life too. I will deny that 1 did receive any letters; and, 
even if the courier do ſay he did give me them, my word | 
will be taken before his oath :; e that will ſave me; 

tis a good thought. 


our inuendos 
ſs'd and en- 


* 


”": oth 8 aboue, 3 5 1 
Babouc. Zebède, the Baſſa deſires Bis letters; 18 3 


learn if 


Zebede. His Highneſs wilhts to learn his letters. 
Babouc. His diſpatches, the expreſs. 

Zebede. Well, expreſs, 

Babiuc. Plhaw! the Titters for him. 

Zebede. Me! I did get no letters for him. 

Babouc. No! Why * Highneſs himſelf ſaw from bis 


window the courier give them to you. 

Zebede. The devil! what eyes he has got! he ſaw! I 
quite Forgot} my memory is diſtracted with my accompts 
and marketings. Lord —yes, here they are at 
ſhall I do! Aide. 


Enter Alifalom. ,- looking about. 


Abſalom. T wiſh Mr. Crumpy would. come on, I'm 
afraid to 


* 


Zebede. My nephew! How dare you put your face into 


the palace? Vou graceleſs vagabond. 
* Go, 50 friend; what brings you here? 
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Abſalom. No; I have buſineſs. © 
Zebede. You buſineſs, you impudent 
Babouc. Guards, thruft him out. {Slaves attempt it. 
Crumpy. (Within. ) Very well; you may all depend 

upon my influence and. intereſt, | 
Zebede. Do ſtand out of the way, fellow. Here comes 

the Baſſa's firſt favourite, and if he ſees ſuch ſhabby 
rogues as you here, he Il order you to the whipping 


poſt. 
Enter Crumpy finging, but with great conſequences 


Crumpy. Eh! what noiſe is here? None, III have 
none of theſe doings. 
Babouc. Sir, my ſtation and rank 6 
Crumpy. Rank! don't I allow you to be the greateſt 
black in the Palace? —Ha! my good friend, I aſk you 
millions of pardons for making you wait. / To Abſalom. ) 
Zebede. Eh ue cap ant ( Surpriſed.) How did my 
nephew do this. / Aſide. © 
Adſalom, Sir | ( 9 1 | 
» Crumpy. Come, come along Fling open the foldiog 
= there. I proteſt a man has ſcarce room to paſs, — 
Co me. {To Abſalom.) 
 Mejalom. Ves, Sir, but theſe gentlemen may haye ſome 
_ objections. * 
Trumpy. Gentlemen! Give me your hand. {Takes 
 Abfalom's Hand.) Room there 
Babouc. Room there for Mr. Crumpy. 
[Exit Crumpy with great importance, and Abſaloni, 
. You muſt ſtop, Zebede, till Mr. Crumpy has his au- 


dience. 
Zebede. And my poor raſcally nephew. Dear me, 
what i is all this? I Exeunt. 


SCENE III. # nagnißebut u. in the Palace. 


Su Baſſa and "hw 


Babonc. Zebede is bringing your Highneſs the ail 
a patches from Conſtantinople, 


[ 
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Basa. Oh, Babouc! happy is the wife of a Baſſa whoſe 


government is at a diſtance from the ſublime Port, and 
ood was my friend, the Vizier, to appoint me Baſſa of 
Pagdad. While the ſeraglio there is diſtracted with 
cabal and faction; here, an Emperor in epitome, I enjoy 
all the pleaſures of peace and ſecurity, my nod gives 
death, and my ſmiles preferment: have you ordered the 
dance, the banquet, and ſent for my little Hunchback 
Jeſter? My ſoul, and every ſenſe, are this evening de- 
voted to laugh, love, and joy. (Crumpy /ings without, } 
Babouc. Here is Crumpy, pleaſe your Highneſs. 
Baſſa. Appxzoach, my man of whim aud frolic. 
55 ) Stand aſide, make way there. 
Baſſa. a! ha! he has got introducing ſome of 
the Meſopotamian Plenipoes. - 


Enter Crumpy, with great importance, takes a faveep 
round, puts the officers and ſlaves afide. 


Crumpy. Room—hem! Sir, permit me the honour of 
introducing to your Highneſs this moſt magnificently 
magnanimous—— Come in, Barber, FI 


Enter Abſalom. . | 
Basa. Impertinence! your office is to pleaſe; a ſtep 
beyond that and you offend; remember, Crumpy 
Crumpy. I wiſh you'd remember Crumpy when there's 
a good place to give away. 0 | 
Baſſa. Leave me! | we 
Crumpy. When I go I ſhan't take you with me: this 
humble barber comes with an humble petitfon. 
Baſſa. A petition! I were indeed unworthy of the 
luxuries of life myſelf, did I loſe an opportunity of dif- 
fuſing the comforts of it to all around me—What's your 
grievance ? (Abſalom, kneeling, delivers the letter.) 
Crumpy. That's his grievance, and he delivers it to 
your Highneſs. | | 5 


hand 

Abſalom. Sir, I found it in the ſtreet, 

Crumpy. Yes, Sir, the grand Vizier's hand was at a 
poor backers foot. CES | 
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Baſſa. ( Reads.) * The joys of a long and happy life 
« attend my dear Abdallah; the ſuccels of our Ruſſian 
% and Auſtrian enemy has ſet Conſtantinople in a cla- 
*©.mour againſt the Chriſtians; the rumour of your par- 
* tiality 157 this ſect has reached the Emperor, who, to 
«« appeaſe the Divan, was compell'd to ſend you the 
« dreadful letter you receive with this.” —Eh ! this is 
art of the diſpatch the courier gave Zebede for me ;— 
how careleſs muſt he have been to leſe it! [Afide, J—— 
( Reads. } The orders for your death, contain'd in that 
« mandate, being merely a matter of ftate policy, you 
« may ſafely diſobey, your mind may be ſatisfied, as I 
« incloſe you the copy of your pardon gut the condi- 
« tionsare, that in future, you treat the 1ans under 


« your government with the utmoſt rigotir. | 
| « Your friend for ever, 


| | „ SELIM, Vizier.” 
Ves; Zebede drop'd this; and here, hadn't it been found 
by the meereſt accident Had J received only the other, 
from what I imagine the contents to be, my life was 
gone. /A/ide,) Ah! you have done me a ſignal ſer- 
vice.. {To Abſalom.) 
Crumpy. Eh! what's that? ; 
Baſſa. You found this letter in the ſtreet? | 
Crumpy. Yes, Sir, he found it in the ſtreet, upo 
my honour !—Did you ? I T 
, Abſalom. Yes, my Lord, and thought it my duty to 
deliver it to your Highneſs. E 


\ 


$$Crumpy. Of ſuch conſequence! then I'll come in for 
my ſhare. /Afde.) Yes, my Lord, I thought it my duty 

to ſee it delivered to your Highneſs; the young man here 
was for running back in a vaſt hurry to finiſh dreſſing a 
lady, daughter of a grand French merchant ; but, ſays 
1, man alive, never mind her; bring this to the Baſſa 
directly: for, my Lord, ſays I, is the moſt generous, 
liberal, prince-conditioned —he won't matter what he 


gives you and J for this piece of ſervice. Well, Sir, 
de would go; I inſiſted he ſhould come; he brandiſhes 
his curling tongs ; I whip'd out my ſabre, tuck'd him 
under my arm, and in five ſtrides of a game cock, daſh'd 
into the palace, cut, kick'd, ſhuffl'd and elbow'd' my 


way through the guards, mutes, janizaries—Here I've 
4 brought 


— 
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brought him, while poor mademoiſelle waits, her hair 
half paper'd, half friz'd, - fretting like an affronted por- 
cupine, ha! ha! ha! | . 7 
Baſſa. For which the three firſt requeſts you make, 
if in my power, | grant them. {To Abſalom.)  * 
 . Crampy. Oh, Sir, | thank you, hem —you'll 2 
us our three firſt requeſts !—So,. here we have a brace 
and a half of promites from a Lord; but ons perform- 
ance we'll get the Lord knows when! 
Baſſa. Here, (7 inves. } take this young man, ( Point= 
ing to Abſalom.) cloath: him ſplendidly. „„ 
Crumpy. Aye, take me, and cloathe me ſplendidly. 
Baſſa. Lou! it's the 6 | 
Crumpy. Plhaw !— His Highneſs calls me, young man; 
you know he's always complimenting me. 
Boſſa. And let my treaſurer inſtantly pay him down 
a thouſand zingéèrlecs. 10 
Crumpy. My good, bountiful Lord !—it is really too 
much! three thouſand is full ſufficient for me. | 
Baſſa. You! — (Smiling. I mean 
Crumpy. I know-you mean every thing that's good for 
me. As to the ſplendour of the robes, the more. gold 
ace the better; they'll fit me: and I have a little bag for the 
five thouſand zingerlees. 4 Come along, barber, you ſhall 
have a hundred and fifty for your trouble; and the reſt 
ſhall reſt with me. | | | 
Baſſa. Why, I mean it all for- 5 
| Crumpy. Me. I know it—but Iwill be generous— 
Iwill give the lad the fifty, as I faid I would Come, 
I am good myſelf, and I do good ; but till I am big my- 
ſelf I will be good for little. Shaver, follow me. | 
5 [ Exeunt Crumpy, Abſalom, and Officers. 
Baſſa. Finding this letter was a moſt fortunate circum- 
ſtance! Yes, here's my pardon; / Loot ing at a paper that 
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he had taken from the letter.) the conditions of it, ſeverity 4 
to the Chriſtians. Perſecution is againſt my nature; but 1 
to diſobey, would be ingratitude to my prince, I'll do it | 4 
by rotation through the city; order the Cadi here: 4 
Ha! ha! ha! here comes Zebede. How will he bring, 4 
himſelf off for loſing this; as yet I don't think he knows | 
it has been brought to me. - hoe nie ae we 

I 6 | | Enter f 
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Zebede, This letter for your Highneſs. / Gives ig.) 
Baſſa. From Conſtantinople, figned by the emperor 
himſelf. Aye, this is the dreadful mandate; but now 
it brings no terrors. / Aſide.— Reads.) * Truſty and 
« well beloved, greeting: We do command you, that 
«©. within three hours after the receipt of this, you have 
« yourſelf ſtrangled ; but firſt leave orders for your head 
«© to be cut off, and ſent to us. This fail not to do, on 
« pain of our high diſpleaſure.” Ha! ha! ha! 

Zebede. Well, I did not think that ſtrangling and be- 
heading was ſo you a joke. ® @, 8 
Basa. Ves; he does not know that I am in poſſeſſion 
of this other letter, that countermands this | 
(Reads, } Given at our Sublime Port, 1167th year of 
« the Hegira, . ACHMErT,” 
Since my Emperor thinks I ſhould die, I obey ; Kii. 
the letter.). and this night I ſup with Mahomet—to try 
my very careful ſteward. {Afide.) I'll firſt ſettle my 
wordly affairs; inſtantly prepare your accounts for my 
inſpection. | £* 

Zebede. Oh! the devil! I have cheated him ſo dam- 
nably that my head goes off, if he finds out my rogue- 
Ties. ( Aſide. Sir, you'd beſt think of nothing now but 
obeying the Emperor's command ; he may be angry, in- 
deed ; he ſays, inſtantly ſend me your head, on pain of 
our high diſpleaſure. | . 

Basa. Now T'll put his fidelity to the full proof, 
'{Afide.) J am ſurpriſed my friend the Vizier would not 
interpoſe in my behalf, not even to condole or comfort 
me. Pray, was there no other letter came with this ? 

* - Zebede, No; as I am an honeſt man, this is all the 
letter I got Aſide. except the one I dropp'd. | 
Baſſa. Then I muſt die! | 

Zebede, Do, my Lord, it will prove your great loyalty, 
and your readineſs to oblige the Grand Signior ; dear, yes, 
my Lord; and here your Lordſhip may have all done in 
your own houſe, fo comfortable every thing ; all the 
' «conveniences of death here within youſelf; your own 
truſty mutes, with a fine ſoft filk ſtring, will choak you 
'fo gently ; and then you have your own faithful black 

I | Babouc, 


a” , ' 
* 
— 
. 
"&& 
"a 
. 


Babone, with his ita ſcymeter of Damaſcus too 
he'll ſlive off your head I warrant ; he'll do it ſo neatly, 
that you'll never ſay after, Babouc, you did hurt me that 
time. Til order them to prepare. / Going. 
Baſſa. But, my good ſteward, prepare your own ac- 
counts, Ill look over your book. 
Ziebede. Oh the devil! then Babouc will have the firſt 
lice at my head. {A/ide.} 
Baſſe. T'll leave a fair name behind me; bring hither 
your accounts. 
Zebede. Oh! my dear Lord, you and your head are 
old acquaintance, and fince you're ſo ſoon to part for 


ever, at ſuch a time don't think of troubling it with my 
fooliſh totums of ſugar, rice, coffee, ſoap, and candles. 


{Speaking to the Officers.) You mutes, you miniſters of 
death, prepare, 

Baſſa. (Suddenly changes Fi forightlin ) Prepare 

r. 

Abel. Vou forget your Highneſs was engaged to ſup 
above with Mahomet. 

Baſſa. Ha! ha! ha! Why no; III fend him an 
apolo y. | ; | | 

Zebede. ws 

Baſſa. Ay, and you ſhall take it. 

Zebede. Me! 

Baſſa. Or ſuppoſe, Zebede, you go ſup with him in 
my ſtead? 
[ Thank you, Sir; but I eat no ſupper now-a- 


r fe M's a * reat honour ; but I'd rather eat even 
a 1 chop, here below, than partake of the fineſt feaſt 
that was 5 ar'd above for Mahomet's table. 

Baſſa. C hanging to firm reſentment. Where's the other 
letter you received for me. 


Zebede. (Afide, and terrified.) Ruin'd ! S 28 


told him. — Oh! mercy, my lord; as I hope for heaven 
1 dropt it out of my pocket. 

Baſſa. Then heaven ſhall be your reward; firſt for 
your negligence of ſuch a precious charge ; ; next your 


perfidy 
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ibn 
— norm the honour of ſupping above with our 
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friend 


dear nephew. Apart. you damn'd ſcoundrel! What, 
you give him the letter? — my beloved lad, you = 
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perfidy in denying you W J — To Mutes. Dif- 


patch him. 
Zebede. O, Lord! — — 9 4 — is this letter ? + 


| Baſja. Here, (Shews it.) brou gat to me by my guar- 
dilan angel. 


Enter Crumpy chyanth ar, ed. 89 * 


en Ay; brought to him by me and his other 
Vou ſee what a pair of fine angels we are. Come, my 


Baſſa. Perform your duty. {To the Mutes, who ſeize 
Zebede, who drops on His knees.) 
Zebede. Oh! fave my life! 


Enter Abſalom richly habited. 


A5 lim. My uncle in the hands of the mutes! Dread 
Lord, I claim as one of the three requeſts you promis d 
me, hate be his crime + mira it. 


Crumpy. Half the promiſes were mine; ſo let him be 
half choak'd. | 


Advjalom, Hold. „ 
Crumpy. Be quiet; his crime deſerves death. 


(To 


the Baſſa.) Pray what has he done, my Lord? 


Zebede. This by nephew! / Looking awith ſurpriſe at 
Abſalom's dreſs. ) 

Baſſa. lhe important ſervice of bringing me that 
letter, loſt by his negligence, has a claim much beyond 


5 that promiſe.— Live. ( To Lebede: the Mutes guit him. / 


Zebede. (With great jay.) Gracious Highneſs —Oh! r 


ſav'd my life. /A art. I'll hang you; 16k't my 
pocket, . thief. 2 5 * * { 
Baſſa. Inſtantly let me ſee your accougts; then quit 
my ſervice and my ſight for ever. Exeunt Ba all and atten- 
dants. | [Exit Zebede, on the oppoſite fide, with a revenge- 


ful lool at Abſalom. 


Crmpy. Now, why would you interfere ? One little 
fqueeze of the bow-ftring would have done no harmto a 


Jew. 


Abſalom. What brought my uncle into this ſcrape ? 
Crumpy. Vour's! Well, I wou'dn't ſuffer ſuch a rogue 
to 


meet Dora at the 
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to be an uncle of mine, even my father—tho', according 


to the preſent ſtate of things, no man can be born before 
his father; yet if mine was a bad man, I'd diſinherit him, 
I would by—he's as great a little old robber—Since now 


you've money, damn it, never own ſuch a raſcally rela- 


tion. I and my guitar are tun'd for a frolic. I muft 


ſally now into the ſtreets in ſearch of a night adventure, 


to lay in a morning's hearty laugh for the Baſſa. You'll 
come. When I'm in my joking humour I like to have 


one in company that's able to fight for me. I can fight 


myſelf, but I'd. as heve let it alone. Indeed I have never 
been matched ; bigger than myſelf won't fight me; leſs 
than myſelf I ſcorn to fight; and a man exactly my own 


ſize muſt be ſuch a microcoſm, ſuch a neat picture of per- 
fection, that I could not find in my heart to hurt him,— 


G | | | 
Abſalom. T'm ay x £2 Aſide.) Near my time to 
riar's, and then to ſupper with the 


taylor. 
Crumpy. Nay, do come, boy. 


Abſalom. You muſt excuſe me to- night. Ade.) Every 


expence poor Croſs-Leg may be at I am now able to reim- 
burſe.—Good bye, generous Sir, I humbly thank you for 
the honour you have procur'd me. SE 
Crumpy. Aye, but don't, like other great men, forget 
the friend that raiſed you; ſo as I'm going to-night upon 
rhaps ſome dangerous frolic, if in your walks you 


ſhould find any hard fiſts rais'd over my fine head, remem- 


ber, my brave barber, my ſword and ſhield are your 
azor and baſon.— ( Sings and dauces.) Tol! lol! lol! 
| | [ Exeunt ſewerally. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. A Street; Croſs-Leg s Houſe near the Front; . 
towards the Back, the Doctor's and Zebede's, — Late in 
the Evening ; a en deen Huxxaing without, 


Enter Cadi with Officer , Crier, and a great Mb; Zebede 
| and Croſs- Leg, with a baſket, following. 


Cad. 


Crier, de the proclamation, 
Crier. All take notice, by order of his Highneſs the 
cc Baſſa, Any Chriſtian who offends' a Muſſulman ſhall 
«receive the baſtinado; and death if he kills one, even 
« by chance.” 

Zebede. (Apart to Croſs- Leg.) Ha! ha! did you hear 
that, maſter Crois-Leg ? 

Crier. Take notice, That any Jew who kills a Muſ. 
4 ſ{ylman ſhall be hung on a gibbet thirty feet high.“ 

— » { Apart to Zebede.) Did you hear that, old 
Zebede ? (Zebede ſneaks into his houſe, ) 

Cadi. Now to the market-place, and the four gates. 

[ Exennt all, mob huzzaing. 

Crofs-Leg. What could have wrought this ſudden change 
in the Baſſa; he that was always ſuch a friend to the 
Chriftians, to begin now to perſecute us! Yet, ha! ha! 
ha! I'm glad the Jews are included for ſake of that old 
arch knave Zebede. Wife, Juggy, juggy. {Calls and 
knocks at the door.) Hang'd! I ſhall dn, to take up my 
ſhears to make meaſure, for fear they ſhould take an Paff 
davit I'm going to ſnip off their noſes. My prentice- 
boy is a Muſſulman, and if I ſhould kick him, though 1 
even caught him cribbing my cabbage, I'm lugg'd before 
the Cadi, and baſtinado d with my own lapboard. My 
wife is ſo buſy preparing our ſupper, that I fancy ſhe 
hasn't heard me. Knotks loamd. Abſalom and Dora by 
this time are married ; and if they bring the jolly father, 


Anſelm, with them, | I've got a glaſs of good wine here. 
7 — 


4 


a 
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{ Pointing io his baſtet. It's neceſſary; for this plaguy pro- 
clamation has let down my ſpirits, and taken away my 
appetite—dangerous to be in the ſtreet ! Now if we had 
all our little company ſafe within the walls of my caſtle, 
and ſome merry fellow to tickle the guitar, while I tune 
up my ſmall pipes in a cheerful ſong, I'd lock my doors 
for the night, and we'd all be as ſnug as the lady in the 
lobſter.  (Crumpy fings without.) What's yonder! a 
Muflulman ! I'll get out of his way. | {Knocks very loud 
#t his dzor. )—Deafen this wife of mine.—Juggy ! 2 
Calls, Juggy opens the door.) 

Fuggy. Now, huſband, what kept you ſo long? 

Crofs-Leg. I ſay, wife, what kept you ſo long? 


Enter Crumpy, at the fide, and playing on his guitar. 
Crumpy. Oh! honeſt friend! | , 
Craſi-Leg. As you ſay, Sir, it's a very fine night; — 
heaven ſave the firmament ! 
- [Isos into his door, and ſhuts it hafity. 
 Crumpy, What the devil's the matter with all the 
Chriſtians and Jews I meet in the ſtreet ?. I frighten them 
away, zas if I was ſome hobgoblin ! Even the pretty 
1 55 from me, that gd 80 take ſuch pleaſure in 
iſt ning to my guitar, lag at my jokes, and throw- 
ing up their veils to caſt languiſhing ogles on my comely 
perſon — Nobody! / Looking abo, zounds, I begin to 
deſpair of an adventure Though my office I'm privi- 
leged to ſay what I pleaſe, yet the character of jeſter is diffi- 
cult to ſupport.—He! he! he! my introducing the barber 
into his preſence was rather lucky ; yet, damn it, I've got 
ſomehow flat—being obliged to tell the ſame ftory three 
times over, and my patron is always gaping for new jokes, 
like boys at bob-cherry—Eh! for a nice neat tory to have 
for the Baſſa, ſpick and ſpan! I'd venture a few knocks 
o'the pate, or even pet into a hobble for one—but, 
zounds!—I can meet with no living being, except our 
Turks, and they're ſo muz'd with their betel and opium 


—my only gig is amongſt Jews and Chriſtians—none can 
I meet—the devil! 1 can't make fun out of the poſts and 


window-ſhutters !—T'll try if my inſtrument can't draw 
ſome N about me; if it's only a few cocks and 


hens, 
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nothing; and then— Sir, your guitar is moſt me 
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hens. (Sits on à bench at Croſs-Leg's ou aud plays; Croſs- 
| R Leg opens a window and pee ps. 
Creſs-Leg. A rare muſician! If he wasn't a Muſſulman 


_ T'd—but its now ſo dangerous even to talk to one, for 


fear of giving the leaſt offence, Ha! ha! ha!—I ſhould 
like to invite him in, his guitar would add ſuch life to 
our little entertainment. / 4/ide. )—(Crumpy plays.) Oh! 
ſweet !—T think as we are all ſuch quiet folks, there's no 
danger of a quarrel to bring us under the penalty of the 
proclamation—I'm ſtrongly tempted to venture—Juggy, 
come here and liſten—fhe is fo buſy dreſſing ſupper— 
Ecod! III aſk him in; I'll try his temper firſt, and if he's 
good-humour'd, there'll be no fear of — (Throws a 
Hower pot on Crumpy.) | | | 
8 Hey! 15 FS 7 8 
ro/s-Leg. Zounds! in trying his patience, J have try'd 
his Kall © at eee e 
Crumpy. Lucky I've ſo many yards of muſlin in my 
turbann?n?n! 3 8 
1 Sir, I aſk pardon, I thought nobody was 
there. 5 oY "Y 
Crumpy. Nobody Ves, Sir, and pray mind there's 


ſome head here Ha! he” hat—My friend, do yan know 


you've made me laugh? * Ws 


Croſs-Leg. Well, I'd take two knocks on my pate be- 
fore you could make me laugh ſo- 55 

Crumpy. I'm lau ing to think, that if my head had 
been a glaſs bottle, what a clatter you'd have made about 
my ears, | ; | 

Creſs-Leg. Sir, J only intended to clear it for freſh 
flowers in the morning. WS 

Crumpy. Ha! ha! ha! All wet! You rogue, you muſt 


have ſtain'd my veſt. 


Croſs-Leg. Oh! my dear Sir !—If you'd only light 
enough to ſee my fign, you'd find that Croſs-Leg, the 
taylor, has done no fault but what he can eaſily rectify. 

Crumpy. A taylor !—Oh ! oh !—then you ſpoil people's 
clothes for the good of trade. Ha! ha! ha! 

Croſs-Leg. Yes, Sir. Ha! ha! ha! And fince you 
take my blunder in ſuch good humour, if you'll only tend 
me the tuff, I ſhall be proud to make you a new e for 
pdious ! 


* 13 
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Crumpy. Is it? Plays. 
 Crojs-Leg. Beautiful! [A4f2e.) He's ſo good- natur d 
too !—T think no harm can come of aſking him in— Sir, 
ew Sir! we've an humble wedding here to-night, 
and 1 


, 


5 Il honour us with your agreeable company, 


and part f our little ſupper, you'll make us the ha 
pieſt of folks! 1 F p- 


. Ha! ha! ha! I delight in a wedding; the 
pleaſantry of the occaſion draws out my jokes, like party- 


colour'd ribbons from a juggler's mouth I'll engage III 
ſet every lad's wiſh agog to be a bridegroom, and make 
the bride laugh, without bringing a bluſh into her face ?— - 


Pray who's to be married ? 25 

Croſs-Leg. A poor, but very honeſt, lad, Sir; one 
Abſalom. | 

Crumpy. A barber! my intimate friend! | 

Croſi- Leg. You a friend to my friend Abſalom !—Stop 
a moment, my dear Sir—Juggy—a light. {Retires.) © 

Crumpy. Ha! ha! ha! but, zounds! don't tread down 
your houſe, through your hurry to let me into it — but 
never ming, with a pack of cards I'll build as good 
hope no wind will rife till I get out again—T'll ſing here, 
curſe me if I venture to dance— Ha! ha! ha! Abſalom 
going to beſſfharrried ! —Sly rogue! wou'dn't tell me !— 
but I find the taylor don't know of the barber's good for- 


? : 


tune, by my means. 


| Enter Croſs-Leg from the houſe. 

Croſs-Leg. Do, Sir, pleaſe to walk in—we expect 
Abſalom and his bride every moment from the Friar's— 
You'll have a ſo-ſo ſupper, but a hearty welcome—We'ye 
only got a bit of fiſh, Sir, as it's Friday. 5 

Crumpy. Never talk! I'd ſup with my friend upon the 


fin of a herring . Aſide.) if any fun ſhould offer here, 


I'd make the moſt of it. | 7 

Croſi- Leg. Pray ſtep in, Sir—Pleaſe to ſtoop, Sir, my 
door 1s low. : | 
Crumpy. And we tall fellows hem! | 

_ Crojs-Leg. Juggy, hold the light. They go in, and the 

door ſhuts. -( Within. Up ſtairs, Sir—this way, Sir—have 

a care, there's an ugly turn 


Crumpy. ¶ Mitbin. All very well! How do you do, 
Ma'am ?—Ha! ha! ha! 
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Eater Abfulom and Dora. 


Abſalom. The fecetious father Anſelm has kept us fo 
long, that poor Croſs-Leg's ſupper will 


Enter Habby from Zebede's. | 9 


Habby. I think that's Abſalom's voice ? * 

Dora. Where are you, my love? 2 

Abſalom. So dark, I can ſcarce n the 7 
door. Oh, here! 

Habby. Abſalom! 

Abſalom. That Habby ?— Ha, my boy—What, my 
uncle's gone to bed, -_ you are come to ſup with us ? 


(ful. 


Habby, Huſh! are you married ? 

Abſalom. Ves. 

Habby. Then all's ſafe—T've 3 the mate of an 
Eng liſh 1 tartane, that now lies in the Tygris, to take us 
to — of their factories, and thence for Europe by their 
next ſhips So to lay in a little ſea-ſtore, Abſalom, you 
ſtep with me to your uncle's, I've ſomething there for 
you, — Dora, do you ſneak into your ſtep- ather 8, the 
Doctor's, and pick up you there what you can. | 

Abſalom. I thought I had made my falſe to-day ;— 
but Crumpy ſeizing the Baſſa's two other promiſes, makes 
it neceſlary to get a little more caſh; but the taylor is 

waiting ſupper for us. 

Habby. Never mind his ſupper. Come, buſineſs—— 
plague ! 

Dora. But, my love, if we part now, when, where, 
and how, ſhall I meet you? 

Habby. Leave all that to me—Softly ! 

Abſalom. My deareſt ! K/es her * ) 

Habby. Fooliſh—You'll have time enough for king. 
{To Dora.) Go. Come 

8 „ Dora into the Doctor's, and Abſalom ard 
Habby inte Zebede's, | 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. Infide of Croſs-Leg's. 
Turkiſh boy brings on a table, lays cloth, Ec. and goes F. 


Enter Croſs-Leg, Crumpy and Juggy. laughing. 


All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Juggy. That's the handſomeſt ſong, Sir, I ever heard. 

Crumpy. Then you like my ſinging ? 

Croſs-Leg. Much! 

Crumpy. So do I. Ha! ha! ha! 

Fuggy. What comical things you jokers ſay ! 

Crumpy. Jokers ſhould ſay comical things. 

Fuggy. And you can dance—do Sir, pray 

Crumpy. Dance! pray excuſe me. 

Fuggy. Excuſe me !—Ha! ha! ha! Lord, if I don't 
delight in you ; you're ſo jocobus. 

Crofs-Le Yes, Sir ; as my wife Juggy ſays, you 're 
quite res, wi Ha! ha! ha! But I'm to equip you 
with a ſuit, I'Il cut a meaſure. Juggy, the parchment. 

Crumpy. Parchment! you'll not put me into a lawſuit? 
Ha! ha! ha! 

 Croſs-Leg. Oh! you courtiers, Ha! ha! ha! Do you 


know, Sir I'd try to be one myſelf; that's in the ſmall 


ways f 
Crumpy. What, like me? 


Croſs-Leg. Yes, Sir; only I'm ſo much afraid I might | 


have my head chopp'd off. Ha! ha! ha! 

Crumpy. Oh, ho! maſter taylor, you've an eye to your 
upper button. Ha! ha! ha! | 

.Croſs-Leg. Right, Sir. Ha! ha! ha! 

Crumpy, I tell you I was all right till put wrong, by 
accident, when an infant. I was the prettieſt, plumpeſt 


little rogue—why I was named the Bloſſom of Beauty, 
and Bud of Delight. 


Fuggy. Lord ! how odd ! 
Crumpy. I was an abſolute cherry on the tree, 


Croſs-Leg. Then the birds have been picking at you 2 


good deal, Sir? 


Crampy, But one unlucky day, my mother' N a 
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ſtarting upon the ſudden fight of her ſweetheart, ſtruck 
out my firſt two teeth with my coral ; ſlapp'd one of the 
bells into this left eye, knock'd me off the nurſery- table, 
and, breaking my back, made me — regardez — ["effet— 


HH ho! hat (Shewing his hunch. ) 
. Ha! ha! ha! 


Crumpy. Ay, you may laugh ; but this hunch props 
my fortune at court; but, Ha! ha! ha! Do you know, 
that, by the help of a ſecond looking-glaſs, I often ſtand 
and laugh at it myſelf ? - RP” 

Fuggy. Ha! ha! ha! Yes, Sir; and in the front glaſs, 
you, and your hunch peeping over, muſt look the picture 
of the ape and her brat in the fable. Ha! ha! ha! 

Crumpy. Ay; but if it even griev'd me—there's a noſe, 
what ſay you to that feature? {Takes hold of it.) So 


much beauty before, I reflect that with my hunch 1 


leave all my ſorrows behind me All laugh. and then 
there's a leg. / Puts it up. | 
Croſs-Leg. So it is, Sir. Look, Juggy, his honour 
ſtands upon a moſt fine-turn'd pedeſtal— | bn 
Juggy. A beautiful calf ! OY 
Crumpy. For all this, PlIl lay the price of my new ſuit 
of clothes, I ſhew as good a leg in company as this ? 
Croſs-Leg. Oh, no, Sir! No, no; you don't! 
Crumpy. ( Puts up his other. That's as good. Gad I've 
won ! They're fellows, and good fellows too. Ha! 
ha! ha! 
Juggy. Very handſome — beautiful „ 
| ( Admiring, then turns.) 
Crſs-Leg. Apart ta Juggy.) Did you ever ſee ſuch a a 
bandy raſcal ? but he's a great man, and we muſt flatter 


him. 


Fuge y. But I proteſt, huſband, I will wait no longer 


for Abſalom and Dora; our little ſupper will be quite 


ſpoil'd; and fince you have invited this gentleman, and 


prevented his getting a better elſewhere, if he will con- 
_ deſcend to partake of our homely meal | 


Croſs-Leg. It's certainly very bold of ſuch lowly folks 
as us to expect that his highneſs the. Baſſa's chief favourite 
would humble himſelf to— 

Fuggy. Hold your tongue, for here's the ſupper, 

Cro/s-Leg. Supper !—then II ſtop my mouth. ; 

| ED uter 


4 +4 
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table, then goes out. 


Jug . 1 s as pretty a little bit Come, pray, Sir, 
make free; you know, if fiſn gets cold 

Crofi-Leg. It's a nice morſel ! —Juggy, help the gen- 
tleman, nad hold your clack. 

Crumpy. Why, faith, you ſeem to live very comfortable 
here—and your morſel does look ſo ne tempting 
Egad, I will. /T hey all ft.) 


Fuggy. Do, pray, Sir; we had this prepar'd for a 


young couple. 

Croſe-Leg. Ay; by their ſtay father Anſelm has brought 
them in to ſup with his brethren in their refectory ;—thoſe 
holy fathers, Sir, love to live well. 

Crumpy. If it's holy to live well, this is the moſt pious 
diſh I ever taſted. / Eating. } 

Faggy. Then do, Sir, pray eat heartily. 

en Juggy, fill a glaſs—Sir, 


(Juggy fills, and offers a glaſs to Crumpy. ) | 
Crampy. Why, right; fiſh ſhould ſwim three times; 


water, ſauce, and wine. All laugh and drink.) As I'm 
Mahometan I'm forbid wine ; but when I'm amongſt you 
Chriſtians —Ha ! ha! ha! 
Croſs-Leg, Right, Sir; at Rome do as Rome does. 
Tugg y. ( Helping Crumpy.) That's a neat morſel, Sir. 
Crumpy. I'll taſte it with attention. All laugh.) 
Croſs-Leg. O, Sir! I don't wonder at the Baſſa putting 
you into office, or giving you a fine penſion I'd do juſt 
the ſame; and I think you'd do ſo by me. You might 
get a body a ſkirt of ſomething pretty at court though. 
Jugey. Will you never ha'done with your bodies and 
ſkirts ? —Always ſhewing the taylor! * 
Croſe-Leg. (Apart to Juggy.) I won't My wiſe, Sir, 
1s as ſharp as a needle ; but, Sir, as I was ſay What 
a place would I give ſuch a witty gentleman & you, was: 
I aBeglarbeg, or a Walachian per; Pd give you the 
fineſt place * 
Crumpy. I believe you are a Holland Stadtholder, for 
5. 've given me a very fine Dutch plaice; All laugh.) 
ut I muſt try to kick up ſome frolic here to-night, to 
make a joke for the Baſſa; that bill /S/ipping a * 1 
roſs- 
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Craſs: g's ocket, ) ſets the taylor and Zebede by the 
ears that's ſome miſchief. ¶ Aſide. 

Croſs-Leg. Aye, now you talk of us Chriſtians, Mr. 
Crumpy, as you are ſuch a great man at court, if you'd 
—_— your intereſt to get this cruel new law againſt us 
re 3 4 | | | 

8 New law, what! Oh! true, the proclamation, 


Oh! oh! now I have it. Afde.) 


Fuggy. Sir, that's what made my good man at firſt fo 


much afraid of aſking you in. 


. Craſs-Leg. For, Sir, if you ſhould, which is impoſſi- 
ble, be affronted, or receive the ſmalleſt hurt under this 
poor Chriſtian roof, what would become of me and my 
dear orthodox ſpouly ? | | 

Crumpy, Eh! this promiſes a 2 Aſide. 
Croſs-Leg. This fiſh is very ſweet, but it has a great 
many bones 5 
Crumpy. Bones! a good hint. {A/ide. And ſo you 
were afraid if any. thing ſhould happen to me in your 
houſe, *twould bring you into the clutches of the Cadi, 
and his bailiffs and terrible catchpoles, Eats greedily. 
 Fuggy. That we were, Sir. | 

Crumpy. As you ſay, this fiſh is very ſweet, but it has 
a damn'd deal of bones indeed; and as I have a cursd 
narrow ſwallow—Egad | I muſt take care — 

Fuggy. Pray do, Sir; but don't ſpoil your meal, 

Croſs-Leg, J was ſaying, Sir, this ſeverity to us is 
rather "6: ; for, was I the Baſſa of Bagdad — (Crumpy 
eating greedily, throws himſelf into violent contortions, flares 
and gapes. 


Faggy. You ſee how you get yourſelf laugli'd at, with 


your Beglarbegs and Baſhaw, you noodle—/To Croſs- 
Cra Leg. Now, Sir, am I a noodle ? 

Crumgy Cluck ! — Cluck !— | 

'. 7 \  { Grimaces, and points to his throat. 

Crofs-Leg. Ay, Sir, laugh; for, ha! ha! ha! I can't 


help laughing at it myſelf, ha! ha! ha! and yet, Sir, if 


you look into hiſtory, as unlikely things have happen'd. 


Jug. I vow, huſband, your folly makes the gentle- 
man 


augh ſo, that he can't eat— 


C-Leg. Why, Sir, now recollect pray, * m” 


OY 
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Grand Vizier to Mahomet the Second a cobler?—And the 
great Prince Menzikoff was a paſtry-cook. 

Crumpy. (Grimacing.} 

Jurgoy. Entertaining gentlemen with coblers and paſtry- 
cooks. 5 

Crumfy. Cluck! Cluck / Grimaces. } | 
 Croſs-Leg. Ha! ha! ha! Well, Sir, to be ſure it was 
a good joke, ha! ha! ha! and I'm glad it makes you ſo 
merry; but if I'm not allow'd to be a Baſhaw, don't let 
us have our fiſh cold. (Crumpy grimaces. 


Jig. Why, huſband, you're ſo very ridiculous, that 


I vow to heaven, if you haven't ſet the gentleman into 
convulſions, laughing at you! Do pray, Sir, eat your 
ſupper, and never mind him. (Crumpy grimaces. } 

' Croſs-Leg. Oh! well, Sir, with ſubmiſſion to your 
great wit and grand quality—yet for a man to be laugh'd 
at, at one's own table, tho* one's poor !- | 

Fugey. Why ſure the gentleman can't ſpeak ! / loolbiug 
at Crumpy with terror.) I've heard ſay, a fit of laughing 
is as bad as a fit of crying—Eh !—Oh, Lord! huſband, 
ſomething's the matter! Do, Sir, take a glaſs of wine! 
_ Crof5-Leg. No, then Iwill Sir, your health; Drinks.) 
which of us now is the laugh againſt? Ha! ha! ha! 

Fuggy. (Alarmed.) Mercy !—(Crumpy points 1 his 
throat.) the fiſh!—a bone ſtuck in his throat—hit him on 
the back. {She hits him. ; 

Cr:/s-Leg. Lounds! wife, you'll knock his hump off, 
and then he'll loſe his place at court. / Filling wine. } 

17 — . Will you let the bottle alone, and do ſome- 
thing p | 

Croſe-Leg. Oh! very well! but I thought I could not 
do better 1 | 

Fugg y. Dear Sir, have you finiſh'd your ſupper ? 

| (Crumpy groars.) 

Croſs-Leg. No; but his ſupper has finiſh'd him! 
 TJauggy. Les, he's choak'd ! N | 

Crojs-Leg. In our houſe !—a Mahometan !—then we 
ſhall be choak d! 5 | 

Tuggy. Oh dear! good Sir, —if you can't ſpeak, do 
tell us? ; | 

Croſs-Leg. Wife, be quiet; {Puts his ear 10 Crumpy.) 
he's quiet not only a Muſſulman, but the Baſſa's prime 
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favourite! — if he's found dead in our houſe, you and I 
are thrown over a croſs ſtick, and hang'd like a pair of 
breeches. | | 

Jug. He's dead! 

Cro/s-Leg. As Adam, the firſt taylor. 


 Fuggy. Ah! (Screams. 
© Crofſs-Leg. The devil! — have you a mind to bring the 


Janizary's patrol upon us! 


Juggy. This comes of your peeping in the ſtreets at 
night — you can't fit to your ſupper without muſic, and 


be curs'd to your fine ears! 


Creſs-Leg. T'll try ſome wine down his gullet. 

 Fuggy. We were happy and well, and you cou'dn't 
quietly wait for Abſalom and Dora, but you muſt bring 
your great turbans, and your Crumpys and Humpys in 


Creſs-Leg. J think ſtill there's life — Abſalom's a bar- 


ber; if he was come, he ſhould bleed him !—Stay, I'll 


cut open a vein with my ſhears. 
Fuggy. Do. 
Crumpy. (Groans, } 
. Croſs-Leg. Was that you, Juggy? | 
Fuggy. No, you devil! 'twas the man you kill'd — 


you wou'd aſk a Turk to eat fiſh of a Friday, and then 


talk of bleeding him with your ſhears. 

Croſs-Leg. Zounds ! I'd bleed him with a pick-axe, if 
it could bring him to life. (Crumpy makes a noiſe. 

Fuggy. Did you hear? Tim, ſuppoſe you try to thruſt 
the bone done with a horn ſpoon. e | 

Croſs-Leg. No; I'll pull it up with theſe nut-crackers— 
but hold, we may ſqueeze out the little life he has left— 
Juggy, my dear, do you ſtep down ſtairs, and open the 
ſtreet door ſoftly Doctor Quinquina's houſe is not fix 
doors off: —if his ſoul has not got out of hearing, the 
Doctor may whiſtle it back again: — liſten ! is the ſtreet 


_ clear? 


Fugey. Yes; there's a moon tho”. 

Cro/s-Leg. Our fide of the way, to the Doctor's, is 
all in the ſhadow; I'll take Crampy on my back. /T akes 
him up.) Come along, you moſt ugly ſon of a broken 
back I wiſh my back had been broke before I had aſk'd 


you up my ſtairs, 


Fuggy. 
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TJuggy. A pretty thing, that honeſt women muſt go 
to market to buy fiſh for you to choak yourſelf with; 
you moſt abominable fright ! Shakes him by the wiſker, 

one comes off in her hand.) 

Crofs-Leg. Zounds! Have you pluck'd off his eye- 
brow ? By the Lord ſhe'll pull him to pieces before I can 
get him off my back ! | [ Exit Juggy. 
This little Turk is not as big as half a Chriſtian, and 
yet he is as heavy as two popes. Oh, dear! 

| [Exit with Crumpy. 


SCENE III. The Street before Croſs-Leg's Houſe. 
Moon light. 
Enter Juggy at the door. 


Faggy. Nobody in the way; and if there ſhould, what 
will become of us? Will you make haſte, you Tim Croſs- 


Leg! 
Enter Croſs-Leg, fumbling, with Crampy on his back. 
Cr:ſ-Leg. Now, Juggy, you will leave your patiens 
in the entry. | | 38 hs 
Fuggy. Come, quick! 
Croſs-Leg. Any one in the ſtreet? —If the patrol catches 
þ | 


Fuggy. Stop! Is not that a watchman's ſtaff ſticking 
out ? | | ah 

Croſi-Leg. Ves; keep back — Frightened.) Oh! no; 
it's only a barber's pole. | 

Faggy. Do you think there's any life? 

Croſs-Leg. Hold your tongue. —Give juſt one knock 
at the Doctor's door. / She knocks a great deal. )—Wha 
the devil! do you want to alarm the town ? | 

Fuggy. Lord, how I tremble! I've given five knocks 
inftead of one! OY | 

Creſs-Leg. If this ſame doctor cures him, why then he ll 
be well — may be—and if he kills him, it's only another 
death added to the Doctor's lift ; and I ſhift the danger 
off my ſhoulders ( It dartens. that cloud comes acroſs 
the moon rarely, | . 
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Dominique. (Within. ) Who's there? (They ftart. ) 
Croſe-Leg. It's only I, the doctor's man ;— 
wife, do you anſwer ? | 

Tuggy. Can't you? 

Cro/s-Lez.: Anſwer, I tell you. 
Juęgy. . 1 ſhan't. 

Cro/s-Leg. And Tm ſure I won't then. 

Dominique, Who's there ? Very loud.) 

Both. It's 1! [Much terriſy d. 

Dominique. And who are you knocking at Fun s doors 


at night? Go along, or I'll call the patrol. 


Croſs-Leg. Oh, Lord! 
Fuggy. | tell you, 'T'im Grots-Leg, fling Mr. ur 


down, and let us run away! 


The door opens ſuddenly, Doctor Quinquina and 
Dominique ruſb out. 


Hue Qui eſt la, Who is dat? You, Dominique, 


ſtand here. I lay, who are you? It's ſo dark I cannot 


know any man's face ! 
Craſs-Leg. I'm glad of that; I'll darken my voice too. 
Doctor. Speak what you want, or I'll knock * 2g 
vilage. (Laying held of Dominique. ) 
Deminique. Lord, Sir, it is I! Here is the man. 


ä ( Preſents Juggy.) 
Fuse . Here, gies ; here 1 is the man. 
Points to Croſs-Leg.) 
Craſi-Leg. An't pleaſe you, maſter Doctor, I and my 
mother here 
Tugg y. Mother—Sirrah'! upon my word. /. dont 7 
Croſs-Leg. She's a midwife, Sir, and having been call'd 
to a poor woman that was ſuddenly taken ill, I thought 
10 ſee her ſaf:—ſo coming along, ſhe deſired me—Billy 
ſays ſhe, what is that leaning againſt that there poſteſs? 
J directly went to look—for I'm a very dutiful boy—an't 
I, mammy ? 
Doctor. Diable n you call me out in de cold ſtreet 
chattering about you and your mammy? ¶ Going in enrag d. 
Croſs-Leg. Put, Sir, I've brought you a Rand 
he brings you a fre. 
Doctor. V ou are de i vid de fee; dat is quite 


anoder ting ! 
Creſe-Leg. 


rs 
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Crofs-Leg. Yes, vir, twas this gentleman—\ _ 
| { Points to Crumpy.) 
Doctor. Sacre Dieu! vat is dat? | 
{ Looks cloſe up at Crumpy and farts. } 
Fuggy. Yes, Sir, twas this gentleman we ſaw leaning ; 
he ſeem'd to have been taken ill 
Croſi-Leg. And knowing you to be a doctor | 
Doctor. C'eſt vrai—dat all de town knows—T'm a very 
great doctor | 
Cr:ſ6-Leg. Finding him ſo bad, we brought him to you, 
in hopes—— _ 5 Ef | 
Doctor. Ventre Bleu! you tink JI am to take into my 


. houſe all de bad vagabond you pick out of the ſtreet ? 
Allez—bring him to the vatch-houſe for to-night, and in 
de morning dey will ſend him to de hoſpital — take de 


man from my door ! - 
Jug y. Lord, Sir, he's no man, but a gentleman. 
Craß-Leg. Noble Sir, only look cloſe at him; his fine 
clothes prove he's ſome very great perionage. 
Doctor. Eh! bygar his coat do ſhine vid gold! 
ee | | { Looking at Crumpy.) 
Croſs-Leg. Yes, Sir, if the lining agrees with the out- 
fide, he may turn out a good patient! | 
Doctor. I vil never turn out a good patient; bring de 
gentleman in, I vil cure him in half of tree minutes. 
Croſs-Leg, Move him gently, there — take care of his 
leg, Juggy. | 5 8 
Doctor. Oui, take care of his jug, legge! — / Goes in 
and ſpeaks.) You, Dominique, aſſiſt to help the gentle- 
man up to my laboratory. | 


(Croſs-Leg and Juggy put Crumpy in, and fout the door.) 
. Croſs-Leg. Good doctor, there you have him; and now, 


kill or cure him as you can — Come, Juggy. 


Fuggy. Run for it. {Drums and T urkiſh march without. ; 
Patrol. (Without. ) The twelfth hour; all's well 
FJuggy. Get in! (They go in.) | 
Crofs-Leg. ¶ Peeping out of the door.) All's well! 
(Croſs-Leg hu the door. 
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SCENE IV. DoRor's Study, with Books, Phials, aud 
anatomical Subjects. 


Enter Dora. 


Dora. Lud! I've got into ſtep-father's ſtudy, ſurrounded 
by his horrid ſkeletons Near one! then no chance of the 
ſtreet door being open'd again to-night—How ſhall I 
out perhaps my Abſalom and Habby are waiting fo bor 
me. Liſtens. The Doctor's up! ſure ſomebody's come 
in below ſince I have got my jewels Shews a caſket. } - 
I muſt only watch patiently for the firſt opening of the 
hall dcor. 

Doctor. (Without. ) Bring him up. 

2 Oh, Lord they ve been robbing the chureh- 

ar 
, Doctor. Without Help my patient up here, 

Dora. No; it's not a dead man 

Doctor. Quick, you Dominique, then lock the ſtreet 
door. 

Dora, Then ! muſt be quick and firſt get out, if I can. 
| E 4 behind the dar. 


1. Doctor. 


Dodctor. Help the gentilhomme up to my laboratory — 
{Very buſy.) Here ! place him in my own eaſy grand 
chaile—/ Places an elbow chair.) We will ſee what ve can- 
not do for him. Come, Depechez vous, Dominique. 


Enter Dominique. (Doctor rus ſuddenly aud = 
| lays hold of him, 


Doctor. Sit you down, Sir. {Thru/ts Dominique into 
the chair, and feels his pulſe without looking at him. / Ah! 
you're much malade ! very bad 

Dominique. Not I, Sir! Pm very well. 

Doctor. Diable What, Dominique! Get you out of 
my grand chaiſe Dominique 2 riſes.) What you mean ? 
Where 1 is the ſick gentleman, my patient? 


Dominique. TOI Mn, below, Sir. 7 
1 Doctor. 


* 
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Doctor. And vy you and de midwife no bring him up, 
Sire! | | 
Dominique. Lord, Sir! the midwife and her ſon Billy 
are gone—they flung the gentleman into the hall, ſlap'd 
the . 4 and run away. 
Dora. Aide.) Then the door's not lock'd yet! 

Doctor. Dey are rogues! — dey have firſt pick'd his 
pocket — if b, he can't pay me my fee; but he ſeems 
nobleſſe from his gold coat, ſo I will cure him at a ven- 
ture — Sir, vil you pleaſe to walk up? Calls.) He's 
weak Dominique, you go aſſiſt him—/ Exit Dominique.) 
I T vil hold de light for you myſelf; — I am not too proud 
for dat. (Takes a candle and eit.) 

Dora. Now is my time to get out before the door is 
faſten'd for the night. _ 

Door. (Without, Dominique, bring the gentilhomme 
up gently, You fee you muſt carry him — don't knock 
his head vid the banniſters — he is very weak — ah! 
pouvre! — very well! — bien | — foftly ! — up vid him — 
ah, hah! (Doctor walks in backwards with the candle, and 
fill loating towards the door.) Dere, now he is ſafe, and 
vel ber A him on his leg on de landing—Comment vous 
potez vous, Monſieur? / Bowing at the door.) Ay, he 
cannot talk, he is ſo weak ;—liit him up, and bring him 
in—ſet him gently- a: i 
Dominique. ( Without.) Lord, if he has'nt a hunch! 
Doctor. Ciel! — tis Mr. Crumpy, the Baſſa's favourite 
little Hunchback Joker! — Mon dieu! if I cure him, 
it will make my fortune at court.— Tol! tol! tol! / Sings 
and capers.) take care you, Dominique, don't hurt his 
hump !—How do you do, Sir? | | 


| (Making a bow towards the door.) 
Dora. Now for it — 


She bloaus out the candle in the Doctor's hand, and exit 
haſtily.—A noiſe heard of tumbling down ftairs.) © 
Dominique. (Without. ) Oh, Lord! | 
Enter Dominique, frighter'd. 
Doctor. Sacre Dieu! —Vat is dat? 
Dominique. Huſh ! don't make a noiſe, Sir! who or 


whatever that is, it has tumbled the ſick gentleman from 
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the top of the ſtairs to the bottom — Ves, it has certainly 
J 8 8 | | 
Doctor. Kill'd de man dead! — Ah! malheureux, den 
I've loſt my fee! We muſt inſtantly ſend his dead body 
to the court. ¶ Going. | ES 
Dominique. Hold, Sir Do you forget the proclamation 
againſt the Chriſtians? — fo ſevere, that they're getting 
out of the city as faſt as they can carry off their effects. 
Why, Sir, if his dead body is found here 
Doctor. C'eſt vrai, "twill be ſaid J did kill him! I ſhall 
be hang'd, and my head will undergo amputation—I am 
miſerable !—but vat was dat, that did do dis ? 
Dominique. Lord, Sir ! no time for enquiry now— the 
only thing to think of now is to ſave our lives, by getting 
rid of Mr. Crumpy's ſoul caſe. 5 
Doctor. En verite, twould vex me to be hang'd for 
killing ſuch an ugly coquin; if it was even me dat did 
kill him, it would be ſome comfort — ha! ha! — 1 
have conceive grand toughts. /Brightens up. Dominique, 
we muſt get dis Monſieur Crumpy out of my houſe, and 
J have think of de way to put him into ſomebody elſe's 
houſe. Get me a rope, dat is all I vant, and den run 
up ſtairs and open de ſky-light window dat goes out to de 
leads a-top of my houſe — _ 
Daminizue. Suppoſe, Sir, we feel his pulſe? _ 
Doctor. Feel a dead man's pulſe! Ah, Hebete ! — 
| _ do my command—/ Going. Stop! / He turns.) I 
will go up myſelf and open de ſky-light window, while 
you get de meg 
Dominique. I don't know where to find a rope. h 
Dockor. Den if you don't, de hangman vil find a rope 


for you and me—allez, depechez vous. 
. | [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE v. A Rim at the Top of Zebede's Houſe, 
.a Table, Accompt Books, Cheſts, flrong Boxes, Oc. 


Exter Habby. 


Habby. So, Abſalom and Dora, with their booty from 
uncle and Rep-father, I have left ſafe on board the Engliſh 
| ſloop— 
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loop my coming back takes all ſuſpicion from me; 
and I'll pick up ſomething for myſelf too, and then for 
Europe with the younkers — Egad, old maiter Zebede, 
we have already made a rare haul upon your cheſts and 
bags here, that will teach you to beat your clerks as 

ou've done me. | | 

Zebede. (Without.) Up another ſtory, 

Habby. Zounds ! here he comes to ſee what I've done 
to his books. | 


Enter Zebede and Croſs-Leg. 


Zebede. Aye, this garret is my compting-houſe, ha! 
ha! ha! | 
Croſs-Leg. Up in the clouds, like my workſhop ! 
Zebede. Now your buſineſs ? 
 Croſs-Leg. Private. 
Zebede. UH 
Have you put all my accounts into confuſion, to puzzle 
my maſter, the Baſſa, if he ſhould look over them. 
| [4part 10 Habby. 
Habby. Yes, Sir ; you'll find all here in a very fine 
confuſion. e - 
Croſs-Leg. How this draft of Crumpy's came into my 


pocket I don't know! except it was to pay for his ſup- 


per—however, if the Jew here will but give me caſh, I'll 
have made a good night's job of it. ¶Aſide.) 

Zebede. An unſeaſonable hour for you to call! 
Craſi-Leg. I thought money never came out of ſeaſon, 
with a Jew ; diſcount that bill. Gives 11. 

Zebede. I have no objetion—that is, for the premium 


Why this is payable to Mr. Crumpy ! Oh, he has ſent 


you for the monies ? 

Croſs-Leg. Yes — I'm plaguy bad at a lie; I wiſh my 
wife had come. / A/ade.) 

Zebede. But where is Little Hunchback himſelf ? 

Croſs-Leg. { Con fus d. He's — I — I— ſuppoſe he's. at 
home — By this the Doctor has made an otomy of 
him Fa.. | 

Zebede. Eh! (Examining the bill.) Th, 7 

Croſs-Leg. I'm all on the tenters! But even if Crumpy's 
death ſhould be found out, I ſhall now have money to 
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carry me to Europe with the other Chriſtians, that are 


getting from the Baſſa's perſecution, ¶ Aſde. 

. Zebede. "Tis. a good bill, but I ſuſpect not come ho- 
neſtly by; and I cou'd ſtop you and it; but as you are 
a neighbour I will pay you the whole money, if you give 
me half. 

Croſs-Leg. (Afide.) I'm found out —why man— did 
you think I'd wrong Embarras'd. 

Zebede. Huſh ! 1 is a damn'd little impu- 
dent ſcoundrel it's nothing to me if any body has robb d, | 
or even cut his windwi | 

Croſs-Leg. I choak bim! or know any thing at all 
of his death — Oh, Lord! what do you go to ſay that 
for? [Terrify'd. 

Zebede. ( Calinly. Why, is he dead? 55 

Croſs-Leg. Why, if he—how ſhould I know whether 
he's dead or alive? Vou've a bad conſcience, Mr. Zebede, 
that's what makes you ſo frighten'd as you are. 

( Endeawouring- to conceal his perturbation. / 

Zebedc. Mel hy ſhould I be frighten'd? 

Croſs-Leg. And why ſhould I, if you go to that? 

. Zebede. Why, what the devil are you at? one wou'd 
think you had been concern'd-in 

 Cro/5-Leg. Every body knows that I'm a man that 
—defpiſes all that kind of—what ſort of—unlucky diſ- 
mal looking place to bring a man into. 

Zebede. Drſmal!—( Looks round.) Be quiet, you're 
enough to make one afraid, indeed, (Miib fear.) - 

Cro/s-Leg. Oh, Lord! ( Af de.) ( Adreck falls down the 

What « do you do that for?—None of your 


tricks. 
Zebede. Gad, Im in no humour for tricks! (Frigbten'd.) 
Croſs-Leg. Mr. Crumpy may be dead for what I know ; 
but if he 3 I had any hand in it, I'd tell him he 
lyed—aye, to his very whiſkers. 
(Crumpy 7s let down the chimney, ) 
Zebede. What's that! ( Looking at Crumpy.) 
(Croſs-Leg ſneaks off.) 


Zebede. (Falls. on his face.] Are you the devil, or the 


eat? but what could bring puſs in a pair of gold 
breeches—it is certainly the- Oh! Samuel, Saul, and 


he Witch of Endor ?—Oh! don't ſtare ſo with your big 


2 | bull's 
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bull's eyes, and your wide mouth like a maiden Jay 
Crumpy foops bis body.) Oh! you are very polite—Eh! 
he Jooka—if it won be a line man hte ork FIL 
drag this great cheſt of plate and dollars out of this room 
I wiſh J had Habby here to help me, it's ſo, heavy 
(Lays hold of the cheft with both hands, and putting his 
frrength to it as if enpecting great weight, ſuddenly falling 
on his back, he pulls it over him. } Oh! death of Hrael!— 
the cheſt is ſo light it muſt be quite empty! (Crumpy 
bows.) What, you know that, you damn'd thief ( Rz/es 
 haflily, opens the lid of the cheſt, and looks in it.) Ves, 
my money and plate is all gone, and you've come down 
my chimney for more, you drop gibbet!—but I will de- 
fend my property, if you were Bel and the Dragon / Strikes 
Crumpy, who falls.) you banditti - bandeliro! you 


Arab, plunderer of caravans; come before the Cadi, 


ſpeak—Eh!—he's dead! —bleſs me!—if it ſhould be I 
that has kill'd him —a hunch! ſave me, if it isn't Mr. 
Crumpy himſelf only come down my chimney to play his 
jeſts upon me —or if it ſhould: be he that did rob my cheſt, 
the Baſſa will never believe me he's dead! — Oh! heavens ! 
now I recollect the proclamation againſt the Jews! If this 
is found out, it is certain death for me; and as I'm already 
in diſgrace - nobody ſaw me ſtrike him—few people in the 
ſtreets, and ſo near morning, the watch are gone off their 
ſtands - you naſty little beaſt - you was my plague when 
alive, and now you muſt throw your death upon me with 
your gambols (Feels Crumpy.) he is yet warm but once 
he's out of my houſe, let him die or live! Come on my 
back, and the devil take your hump. 

* [ Exit, wirh Crumpy an his backs 


SCENE VI. The Greet. (Day break.) 
Zebede di/covered placing Crumpy ip againft a call.) 
Enter Crank and Cabin-Boy. (Crank elevated<vith auinc. 


Crank. (Sings.) * God ſave great George our King“ 
the Chriſtian paſſengers are waiting in my ſloop 
they'll find brandy enough in my lockers to amuſe them 

—tell them we will fall down the pool this tide. 
| [Exit Boy. 
K 6 Theſe 
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Theſe pippin-ſqueezers to break up company, we never 
begin to cotton together and be jolly till it comes to the 
little hours (Sings. tol! lol! lol! | 
How can we depart, 
When * has grappled each man by the 
eart 

Zebede, There, ſtand or tumble down fs Zebede— 
good morning to you, Mr. Crumpy—{( Going.) | 

Crank, Holloa!—ſtop! 

Zebede. Yes! there he ſtops for you. [Exit Zebede, 

. Crani, Take one bottle with me—you won't—a pint 
Za gill—then you're a ſneaking raſcal! ſo that's your 
Bagdad Scanderoon manners. ' I wiſh I was back again in 
Old England What a damn'd country this is, that I can't 
get one honeſt fellow to take a bottle with me! 

Crumpy. Cluck!—Cluck ! - 

Crank. Who's that? (Turns and looks at Crumpy.)—. 
a very capital Turk, upon my honour! How do you do, 
Sir? ( Bow.) You might make a leg, I don't expect 
you'll take off your hat, becauſe you have none will 
you do me the favour to take a glaſs with me, or I muſt 
turn into my hammock—Eh! what d'ye ſay ?—Oh! a 
know you're not allow'd wine mone of your winkin 
— over the way they have the niceſt liquor - how he cſs 
his lips (Aſide.) but come along—Eh! you may give a 
civil anſwer though damme! who minds your grinning 
or grunting ? Very proud—but the Grand Turk himſelf 
needn't be aſham'd to talk to a Briton, Heark-yee, my 
lad, if you intend to affront me, damme if I don't lend 
you a dowſe o*the chops (Strikes him daun.) rife and ſtand 
up to me, an Engliſhman ſcorns to ſtrike a fall'n enemy. 


Enter Cadi and Janizaries. 5 


Cadi. Seize him! 

Crank, Will you drink a bottle with me ? TO % 

Cadi. Yonder's his Highneſs the Baſſa himſelf coming 
from the moſque. 


Enter the Baſſa Attended. ) 


88 Zebede, Doctor, Croſs-Leg and Jugey, att 
by a crowd, & c. 


Baſſa. The matter here? 


Cadi. 
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Cadi. Pleaſe your Highneſs this Chriſtian has kill'd a 

Muſſulman! ; | 
 Baſſa. Heavens l- it's Hunchback (Looks down on him 
attentively, and with great concern.) | | 

Croſs-Leg, How I tremble! —if he finds out *twas I— 
Oh ! cruel man (To Crank.) How could you be ſo wicked 
as to take his life? 20 4 „ 60 oth 

Fuggy. (Apart to Croſs-Leg.) Don't go near the body, 
or 1t will bleed afreſh ! 4 | 
Doctor. Nobody ſuſpect 'twas I did kill him. I am 
ſo frighten'd ( Aſiue.) 

Zebede. I have got his murder off my ſhoulders mighty 
lucky! (Aſide.) What a wicked man you muſt be to kill 
my dear little friend ! 

Baſſa. What proof, that this is the murderer? 

Crank, Pleaſe your worſhip—Mr.—my Lord Mayor— 
I confeſs I did give this pretty little gentleman a dowſe, 
but if it did kill *twas in my own defence. 

Baſſa. How? 


Crank. I can't drink alone he wou'dn't drink with 
me -I ſhould die without drinking - ſo let your jury of 


twelve bring it in manſlaughter. 

Baſſa. ( Apart tu Babouc) I've thought of a method to 
come at the truth of this matter. Whoever kill'd him, 
inſtead of puniſhment ſhall have a reward. This buffoon 
was once my favourite, but growing moſt intolerably 
ſtupid, I've long wiſh'd him out of my way. Give the 
Briton a purſe of a thouſand tomilees. | 


Crank, If Tve kill'd a man I cou'd weep for it; but 
the price of blood ſhall never ſtain this hand (Throws the 


purſe down on the ground.) 

Zebede. I cou'd cry myſelf for poor Crumpy but give 
me the purſe, for finding you wanted to get rid of him, 
to oblige your Highneſs, twas I that kill'd him. | 


Doctor. You! Begar it was I dat did de murder him, 


to pleaſe you, my Lord, vid von grande kick of my fiſt 


I did give him de fine knock, a tumble down my tree pair / 
of ſtair; and den I did drop his body down your chimney 


—ſo give de money | 
Cro/5-Leg. To me; ( Holds out his hand.) for with a fiſh 
bone, at my houſe, I gave him the fatal Cluck —Cluck! 


_ (Mimicks.) 
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(Mimicks.)—and that I might be ſure of his being kill'd, 
T brought him to the Doctor's. | 

Fugey. Aye; but who went to the market to buy that 
fiſh? My Lord, on the word of a woman, twas I 
that put the very bone on his plate that ſtuck in his 
throttle! — 

Baſſa. So the reward has extorted a confeſſion I 
wanted, and convicted you all of intentional murder from 
your own lips - Guards ſeize them In reality his death 

rieves me, and the man that extracts the bone, and re- 
ſtore's the life of my poor favourite, ſhall have the purſe 
I promis'd. | 

Crumpy. Then that man am I (Puts his hand to his 
mouth and takes out the bone.) lay the caſh here C Holds out 
his other hand, ſprings up, fings and capers.) 

Baſſa. What is this! (Amaz d. 

Crumpy. A frolick; ha! ha! ha!—T're ſuffer'd this 
delicate little body of mine to be lug'd, thumpt, jumbled 
and tumbled all night, only to make a laugh for you this 
morning—and- if you don't laugh, egad, you may be 
eram'd into chimnies, and kick'd down ſtairs yourſelf in 
future for Crumpy ! | 

Zebede. What! 

Doctor. Comment! e 

Croſs-Leg. Juggy - (Crumpy grimaces to them as he 

| | appear d when choa d.) 

Bae. Why, by Mahomet, it has been a laughable 
night's frolick indeed!—but all, but the honeſt Engliſh- 
man, whoſe truth was above hope of reward or fear of 
puniſhment, ſhall die. 

Crumpy. I Sieur Crumpy, Lord Chief Juſtice Joker, 
ſwear upon my hunch and honour, that nobody ſhall die, 
except Zebede the Jew, Quinquina the Doctor, Croſs-Leg 
the Taylor, and Dame Juggy his orthodox ſpoufſy. 


Enter Officer and Guards, with Abſalom, Dora, and other 
| | Criſtians priſoners. 

Officer. My Lord, we took theſe ſuſpected! Chriſtians, 
with thoſe rich goods, on board. 

2 „ (Shewing bates, caſtets, &c.) 

Crank, My ſloop, a breach of the peace with England, 
my Lord? | 

| Gr umpy. 
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Crumpy. A truce! 

Baſſa. (To Abſalom) What, my preſerver flying from 
my favour! 

Abſalom. I fear'd, Sir, I ſhould forfeit that, by turning 
Chriſtian; and, converted by Dora, here I— 

Zebede. ( Looks at the caſkets.) You began your Chriſ- 
tianity by robbing your uncle—juſtice, my Lord, on 
this! . | > 
* Crumpy. Stop; well remembered!—the barber and I 
here have yet two promiſes to claim; one 1s, that you'll 
give the purſe to the generous Engliſhman, to give to me 
when I refuſe next to drink with him—the other, that 
you'll repeal the law againſt the Chriſtians and the other 

Baſſa. What three? 

Crumpy. Be quiet—this is the beſt of all—that you'll 
hang Zebede and the Doctor, if they don't give their 
conſent and capital fortunes to this worthy young couple. 

Baſſa. Pop on my friend the Vizier's favour, 
I'll grant them. 

Crumpy. I grant you ſhou'd—Chriftians, Turks, Jews, 
my ſeeming death has prov'd my kind maſter wou'd mourn 
my worthleſs life! and when I ceaſe to wiſh my Prince 
may live long and merrily, may I be choak'd with a 
_ whalebone, > f 


All noble chops in princely Bagdad, 

Have often my poor frolicks wag'd at; 

Still your's the laugh, and mine the thump, 
So you're ſtill pleas'd with Little Crump. 
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THE TEMPEST. 


ACT I. 


SCENE, A nh Part of the Wand, 


Rave Proſpero, meeting Miranda. 


Praſpero. 


MIRAN PDA, where's your ſiſter? 

Mir. I left her looking from the pointed rock. 
On the huge beat of 2 | 
It is a dreadful object 

Prof. Be collected; 

I ſhall do nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my daughter, and thy pretty fiſter. 
You both are 1gnorant of what you are, 
Naught knowing whence I am, nor that F'm more 
Than Proſpero, maſter: of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater father. | 
Mir. More to know, 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Prof. Tis time I ſhould inform thee farther.—— 
The fated wreck. of that ſame bark, | 
I ſhall, with ſuch proviſion of mine . 
80 ſafely order, 

That not ſo much perdition as a hair 
Shall *tide to any creature in our veſſel. — 
Attend, for thou muſt now Know farther. 

Mir. You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but ſtopt, 
And left me to a bootleſs inquifition— 
Concluding—** Ray ,——not yet : 

8 Prof. 
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Praſ. The hour's now come; 
Ihe very minute bids thee ope thine ear: 
Obey, and be attentive. —Can'ſt thou remember 
A time before we came unto this ifle ? 
I do not think thou can'ſt, for then thou waſt not 
Out three years old. . 
Mir. Certainly, Sir, J can. | 
Proj. By what? By any other houſe or perſon ?_ 
Of any thing the image, tell me, that 
Hath kept in thy remembrance. 
Mir. lis far off; | 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my remembrance warrants : had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 
Praſ. Thou had'ſt, and more, Miranda. 
Fifteen years ſince, my child, but fifteen years, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A Prince of power, 5 
Mir. Sir, are not you my father? 
Prof. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She ſaid thou wait my daughter, and thy ſiſter too; 
And thy father was.the Duke of Milan, v7 
Thou his heir — a Princeſs — no worſe iſſu'd. 
Mir. O the Heav'ns! | 
What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or bleſſed was t we did? 
Pr. Both, both, my girl; 
By foul play, as thou ſay'ſt, were we heav'd thence; 
But bleſſedly help'd hither. | 
Mir. Ohl my heart bleeds; 
To think o'the teen that I have turn'd you to, 
Which is from my remembrance !—pleaſe you further. 
Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, call'd Anthonio, — 
J pray thee, mark me — that a brother ſhould 
Be fo perſidious — he whom, next thyſelf, 
Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my ſtate, being myſelt tranſported, 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies. Thy falle uncle 
Doſt thou attend me? 
Mir. Sir, moſt heedfully. — 
Prof. ] pray thee, mark me, then. 
He being thus lorded, needs will be 


Abſolute 
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Abſolute Milan. Me, poor man ! — my library 
Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates, 
So dry he was for ſway, with the King of Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Vhereon, 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight | 
Fated to the purpoſe, did Anthonio open 
Ihe gates of Milan; and, i'the dead of darkneſs, 
The miniſters for the purpoſe hurry'd me thence 
With thy young ſiſter, agd thy crying felt. 
Mir. Alack, for pity ! 
Wherefore did they not that hour deftroy us ? 
Prof. Well demanded, wench ; 
My tale provokes that queſtion, Dear, they durſt not 
(So dear the love my people bore me) ſet 
A mark ſo bloody on the buſineſs ; but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; | 
Bore us ſome I-agues to ſea; where they prepar'd 
A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maſt ; the very rats 
Inſtinctively had quit it: there they hoiſt us 
To cry to the ſea that roar d to us; to ſigh 
To the winds, whoſe pity, tighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. - 
Mir. Alack ! what trouble 
Was I then to you ! N 
Prof. Thou, and thy ſiſter, were two cherubims, 
That did preſerve me, for ye did ſmile, 
Infuſed with a forritude from Heaven, 
When J have deck'd the ſea with drops full ſalt ; 
Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach to bear up 
Againſt what ſhould enſue. 
Mir. How came we aſhore ? 
Prof. By providence divine. 
Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, who being then appointed 
Maſter of this deſign, did give us; with 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, | 
Which 
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Which fince have ſteaded much: ſo, of his gentleneſs 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furniſh'd me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my Dukedom. 
Mir. Would I might 
But ever fee that man! 
Prof. Now I ariſe; attend, 
And hear the laſt of our ſea ſorrow. 
Here in this iſland we arriv'd ; and here 
Have I, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 
Than other Princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. 
Mir. Heavens thank you for't! And now, I pray 
you, Sir, 85 
(For ſtill *tis beating in my mind) your reaſon 
For this purpos'd ſtorm. | 
Prof. Know thus far forth. — 
By accident moſt ſtrange, — fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought on theſe ſeas : and by my preſcience 
J find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar ; whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.— Here ceaſe more queſtions ; 


Thou art inclin'd to ſleep : tis a good dulneſs, 


And give it way: — I know, thou can'ſt not chooſe. 
(Miranda ſleeps. ) f Aae.) 


Come away, ſervant, come: I am ready now; 


| + my Ariel, come. 


Euter Ariel. 


Ariel. All hail, great Maſter! grave Sir, hail! I come 
To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure; be't to fly, 
To ſwim, to dive into the Fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds : to thy ſtrong * taſk 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Prof. Haſt thou, Spirit, 
Prepar'd to point the Tempeſt as I bade thee ? 

Ariel. To every article. 

Prof. What is the time o'the day? 

Ariel. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 

| Prof 
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Proj. The time twixt fix and now 
Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 
Ariel. Is there more toil ? — Since thou doſt give me 
ains, . 
Let me 3 thee what thou haſt promis d, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. | 
Prof. How now, Moody ? 
What 1s't thou canſt demand? 
Ariel, My liberty. | 
Prof. Before the time be out? — No more. 
Ariel. I pray thee : | 
Remember, I have done thee worthy ſervice ; 
Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſerv'd 
Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didft promiſe 
To bate me a full year. | 
Prof. Doſt thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee ? 4 
Ariel, No. 
Prof. 4 ag doſt ; and thinkſt it much to tread the 
oe 8 
Of the ſalt deep; | 
'To run upon the ſharp wind of the north ; 
. To do me buſineſs in the veins of the earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt. 
Ariel. J do not, Sir. | | 
Prof. Thou ly'ſt, malignant thing! haſt thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop ? haſt thou forgot her? 
Ariel. No, Sir. 
Prof. Thou haſt ; where was ſhe born? — Speak; tell 
me. 8 
Ariel. Sir, in Argier. 
Proſ. Oh, was ſhe ſo? I muſt, 
Once in a month, recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forgetſt. 
This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the ſailors : thou, my flave, 
As thou reportſt thyſelf, was then her ſervant: 
And, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand heſts, ſhe did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent miniſters, 
And 


e s 
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And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine; within which rift | 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 

A dozen years ; within which ſpace ſhe dicd, 


And left thee there; where thou didſt vent thy groans, 


As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike : then was this iſland, 
(Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. 

Ariel. Yes; Caliban her ſon. 

Proj. Dull thing, I ſay fo; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt knowſt 
What torments I did find thee in: thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts, 
Of ever-angry bears: 1t was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo; it was mine art, 

When I arriv'd, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Ariel, I thank thee, maſter. 

Prof. If thou more murmurſt, I will rend an *. 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou haſt howVd away twelve winters, 

Ariel. Pardon, maſter ; 


Iwill be correſpondent to command, 


And do my ſprit'ing gently. 

Proj. Do 10 o; and after two days 
I will diſcharge thee. 

Ariel. That's my noble maſter! 

What ſhall I do? fay what? what ſhall T do? 

Proj. Go; and with Grineldo, ſpirit of earth, 
And others under thy command, let looſe the tempeſt ; 
And then diſperſe the ſtranded wanderers 
Through the iſle. 

ps. þ 1 it ſhall be done. 


SONG. 1 


Oh, bid thy faithful Ariel fly 
To the fartheſt Indies ſky : 

And then, at thy freſh command, 
I'll traverſe o'er the ſilver ſand. 


III 
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I'll climb the mountains 5 the deep ; ; 
I, like mortals, never ſleep. 
Whate' er it be, not with ill will; 


But, merrily, merrily, merrily ! [ Exiz 


Prof. Awake, dear heart, awake! thou haſt ſlept well: 
awake! 
Mir. The ſtrangeneſs of your ſtory put 
Heavineſs in me. 
Proſ.. Shake it off: come on: 
TI vifit Caliban, my ſlave, who never 
Yields us kind anſwer. 
Mir. is a villain, Sir, 
I do not love to look on. 
Prof. But, as *tis, | 
We cannot miſs him : he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood; and ſerves in offices 
That profit us. [Exit Miranda. 
What ho! ſlave! Caliban! | 
Thou earth, thou! ſpeak. | 7 
Cal. (Within.) There's wood enough within. 
Prof. Come forth, I 2 ; there's other buſineſs for 
thee ; 
Come, thou tortoiſe ! | 
Thou poiſonous ſlave, got by the devil himſelf 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 


Enter Caliban. 


Cal. As wicked dew, as &er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you ! a ſou*-weſt blow on you, 
And bliſter you all ober! | 
Prof, For this, be ſure, to- night thou ſhall have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee : thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each 22 more * 
Than bees that made em. 
Cal. I muſt eat my dinner. : 
The iſland's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ſt from me. When thou cam'ſt art, 
Vol. I. L 7 hou 
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Thou ſtroakſt me, and mad'ſt much of me; wou'dft 
11 give me | 
| | Water with berries in't; and teach me how 
| To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o'the iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brine- pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Curs'd be I, that did ſo!—All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
And here you ſty me in this hard rock, whiles 
You keep from me the reſt of the iſland. 
Pro/. Thou moſt lying ſlave, | 
Which any print of —. $29 will not take, 
Being guilty of all il]; I pity'd thee, 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didſt not, ſavage, 
Know thy own meaning, but wouldſt gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. | 
Cal. You taught me language; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language! | 
Proſ. Hag-ſeed, hence 1 
Fetch us in fewel; and be quick, thou wert beſt, 
To anſwer other buſineſs. Shrugſt thou, malice? 
If thou neglectſt, or doſt unwillingly | 
What I command, [Ill rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. f 
Cal. No, pray thee! — | 
I muſt obey: his act is of ſuch power, 
It would controul my dam's god Setebos, 
And make a vaſſal of him. . 
Prof. So, ſlave, hence! [Exennt ſewuera ly. 
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Enter Miranda, meeting Dorinda. 


Dor. O, ſiſter! ſiſter! what have I beheld! 
Mir. What is it moves you ſo? | 
Dor. From yonder rock, 
As I my eyes caſt down upon the ſeas, 
The whiſtling winds blew rudely on my face, 
And the waves roar'd; at firſt 1 thought the war 
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Had been between themſelves, but ſtraight I ſpy'd 
A ſtrange huge creature, 
Mir. Oh you mean the ſhip. Þ8 -/ 
Dor. Is't not a creature then? It ſeem'd alive. 
Mir. But what of it? a | 
Dor. This floating ram did bear his horns above, 
All ty'd with ribbands ruflling in the wind; 
Sometimes he nodded down his head a while, 
And then the waves did heave him to the moon. 
Mir. But, fiſter, I have ſtranger news to tell you; 
- In this great creature there were other creatures, 
And ſhortly we may chance to ſee that thing 
Which you have heard my father call a man. 
Dor. But what is that? for yet he never told me. 
Mir. I know no more than you: but I have heard 
My father ſay, we women were made for him. 
Dor. What, that he ſhould eat us, fiſter ? 
Mir. No, ſure; you fee my father is a man, 
And yet he does us good. | 
Dor. Methinks it would be finer, ſiſter, 
If we had two young fathers. 
Mir, No, ſiſter, no; if they were young, | 
My father ſaid, that we muſt call them brothers. 
Dor. Pray how does it come that we two are not 
brothers then? | | 
And how did he come to be our father too ? | 
Mr. I believe he found us when we both were little, 
And grew within the ground. : 
Dor. Why didn't he find more of us? pray, ſiſter, 
Let you and I look up and down one day, 
To find ſome little ones for us to play with. 
Mir. Agreed; but now we muſt go in. This is 
The hour wherein my father's charms will work 
Which ſeizes all who are in open air: 
# The effect of this great art J long to ſee, 
Which will 3 as much as magic can. 
Dor. And I, methinks, more long to ſee a man. 


[ Zæxeunt. 
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ACT F. 
SCENE I. The Sea Shore, A Storm. 


A Ship in the Midft of the Tempeſt 
Ariel <vith Spirits afifting the Storm. | 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


ARISE! ye ſpirits of the ſtorm! 
Appal the guilty eye; 

Tear the wild waves, ye mighty winds, 
Ye fated lightnings fly: _ 

Dart thro' the tempeſt of the deep, 
And rocks and ſeas confound, 

Fark! how the vengeful thunders roll! 

Amazement flames around. 

Behold ! the fate-devoted bark, 
Daſh'd on the trembling ſhore: 

Mercy !—the ſinking wretches cry— 
Mercy !—they're heard no more, 


[The /hiþ finks, Ariel and ſpirits diſappear, 


SCENE II. 4 Barren Heath, 


Enter Caliban avith a Burden of Wood. ( Thunder.) 


Cal. All the infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a diſeaſe! his ſpirits hear me, 
And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they'll not pinch, 
Fright me with urchin ſhews, pitch me i'the mire, , 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark, 
Out of my way, unleſs he bid 'em; but 
For every trifle they are ſet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me: 


And after, bite me; then like hedge hogs, which 


Lie 
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Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall; ſometimes am I 

All wounded with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs :;—lo! now! lo! 

Here comes a ſpirit of his; and, to torment me 
For bringing wood in ſlowly: I'll fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 


Enter Trincalo. 


Trin, There's neither buſh nor ſhrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another ftorm brewing; I hear it ſing 
i'the wind: yon' ſame black cloud, yon' huge one, looks 
like a foul bumbard that would ſhed his 1quor, If it 
ſhould thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide 

my head; yon' ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pail- 
fuls.— What have we here? A man or fiſh? Dead or alive? 
A fiſh: he ſmells like a fiſh; a very ancient and fiſh-like 
ſmell; a kind of, not of the neweſt, poor John. A ſtrange 
fiſh kW ere I in England now, as once I was, and had but 
this fiſh painted, not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of filver; there would this monſter make a man; 
any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man: when they will not 
give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
to ſee a dead Indian.—Legg' d like-a man! and his fins 

N like arms! Warm, c'my troth!—I do now let looſe my 
opinion, hold it no longer; this is no fiſh, but an iſlander, 
that has lately ſuffered by a thunderbolt. — Alas! the ſtorm 
is come again; my beſt way is to creep under his gaber- 
dine; there 1s no other ſhelter hereabout : miſery acquaints 
a man with ftrange bedfellows: I will here ſhroud till the 
dregs of the ſtorm be paſt, 


— 
Po 


Enter Stephano ging, with a Bottle in his Hand. 


I ſhall no more to ſea, to ſea, to ſea, 
Here ſhall I die ht rods 


| This 1 is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing at a man's funeral: ven, 
here's my comfort. [Drinks, then ſings, 


The mater, the ſwabber, the boatſwain, and I, 
The gunner and his mate, 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marian, and n. 
But none of us car d for Kate : ere. 3 Fe 
4 L 3 For 
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For ſhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a failor, go hang: 
Then to ſea, boys, and let her go hang. 


_ This is a ſcurvy tune, too; but here's my comfort. 
| [ Driahks, 

Cal. Do not torment me: oh! ET 

Step. What's the matter? have we devils here? do you 
put tricks upon us with ſavages, and men of Inde? ha! 
I have not ſcap'd drowning, to. be afraid now of your 
four legs; for it hath been ſaid, as proper a man as ever 
went upon four legs cannot make him give ground; and it 
ſhall be ſaid fo again, while Stephano breathes at his 
noſtrils, | 

Cal. The ſpirit torments me: oh! 

Step. This is ſome monſter of the iſle, with four legs, 
who has got, as I take it, an ague: where the devil ſhould 
he learn our language? I will give him ſome relief, if it 
be but for that: if I can recover him, and keep him tame, 
and get to Naples with him, he's a preſent for any Em- 
peror that ever trod on neats leather. | 

Cal. Do not torment me, pr'ythee; I'll bring my wood 
home faſter. 

Step. He's in his fit now; and does not talk after the 
wiſeſt : he ſhall taſte of my bottle. If he never drank wine 
afore, it will go near to remove his fit; if I can recover 
him, and keep him tame, I will not take too much for 
him; he ſhall pay for him that hath him, and that ſoundly. 

Cal. Thou doſt me yet but little hurt; thou wilt anon, 
- ogg it, by thy trembling: now Proſper works upon 
thee. 

Step. Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is 
that which will give language to you, cat; open your 
mouth; this will ſhake your ſhaking, I can tell you, and 
that ſoundly ; you cannot tell who's your friend ; open your 
chops again. | | 

Trin. I ſhould know that voice: it ſhould be—but he 
1s drowned; and theſe are devils! Oh! defend me— 

Step. Four legs and two voices? a moſt delicate mon- 
| ter! his forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend; 
his backward voice is to ſpatter foul ſpeeches, and to de- 


tract. If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, : 
8 wi 


CC ! IO: - 
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will help his ague; come: Amen! I will pour ſome in thy 


other mouth. 
Trin. Stephano— 1285 

Step. Doth thy other mouth call me? mercy! mercy! 
this is a devil, and no monſter: I will leave him; I have 
no long ſpoon. 8 | 

Trin. Stephano! if thou be'ſt Stephano, touch me, and 
ſpeak to me; for I am Trincalo; be not afraid, thy good 
friend Trincalo. „ 

Step. If thou be'ſt Trincalo, come forth, T'll pull thee 
by the leſſer legs: if any be Trincalo's legs, theſe are they. 
Thou art very Trincalo, indeed: how cam'ſt thou to the 
ſiege of this mooncalf; can he vent Trincaloes! 

Trin. | took him to be killed with a thunderſtroke : — 
and art thou living, Stephano? O Stephano, two Neapo- 


litans ſcap'd! 


Step. Pr'ythee do not turn me about, my ſtomach 1s 


not conſtant.. 


Cal. Theſe be fine things, an if they be not ſprites : 
_ a brave god, and bears celeſtial liquor: I will kneel 
to Im. | 

Step. How didſt thou ſcape? how cam'ſt thou hither? 
ſwear, by this bottle, how thou cam'ſt hither; I eſcap'd 


upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors heaved over-board. 


Cal. Il ſwear upon that bottle, to be thy true ſubject; 
for the liquor is not earthly, _ : 
Step. Here: ſwear then, how eſcapedft thou? 

Trin. Swam a-ſhore, man, like a duck; I can ſwim 
like a duck, I'll be ſworn. | | | 

Step, Here, kiſs the book. Though thou canſt ſwim 
like a duck, thou art made like a gooſe. | 

Trin. O Stephano, haſt any more of this? 

Step, The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a rock b 
th' ſea fide, where my wine is hid. How now, owed 
how does thine ague? | | 

Cal. Haſt thou not dropt from heav'n? | 
Step. Out o'th'moon, I do aſſure thee. I was the man 
in th'moon, when time was. ; 

Cal. J have ſeen thee in her; and I do adore thee: my 
miſtreſs ſhew'd me thee, and thy dog and thy buſh. 
Step. Come, ſwear to that; kiſs the book: I will furniſh 

it anon with new contents: ſwear. * 
L4 | Cal. 
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Cal. I'll ſhew thee every fertile inch o'th'Tfle, and I will 
kiſs thy foot: I priythee, be my god. | 
Trin, By this light, a moſt perfidious and drunken mon- 
ſter; when his god's aſleep, he'll rob his bottle. ‚ 
Cal. I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings; T'll pluck thee 
berries, | ; 
I'll fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve! 
I'Il bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. "We 
Trin. A moſt ridiculous monſter, to make a wonder of 
a poor drunkard! FS 
Cal. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow, 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet: I'll bring thee 
Jo cluſt' ring filberts, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young ſhamois from the rock. Wilt thou go with me? 
Step. I pr'ythee now, lead the way without any more 
talking. 'Trincalo, the King and all our company elſe 
being drown'd, we will inherit here. Hear, bear my bottle, 
fellow 'Trincalo, we'll fill it by and by again. | 
Cal. [Sings 'drunkenly,) Farewell, maſter; farewell, 


farewell. | 
Trin. A howling monſter; a drunken monſter. 
Step. O brave monſter, lead the way, [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. Three Viftos, terminating each in a Cave, 


Enter Proſpero. 


- Prof. Tis not yet fit to let my daughters know, 
1 kept the infant Duke of Mantua | 

So near them in this iſle, | 

Whoſe father dying, bequeath'd him to my care; 

Till my falſe brother, (when he uſurp'd my Dukedom) 

Expos'd him to that fate he meant for me. 

Hippolito!——By calculation of his birth, I ſaw 

Death threat'ning him, if till ſome time were paſt, 

He ſhould behold the face of any woman : 1 

And now the danger's nigh.— Hippolito! 5 

; | ner 
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Enter H ippolito. 


Hip. Sir, J attend your pleaſure. 

Prof. How I have lov'd thee from thy hey, 
Heav'n knows, and thou thyſelf canſt bear me witneſs, 
Therefore accuſe me not for thy reſtraint. _ 

Hip. I murmur not, but I may wonder at it. 

Prof. O gentle youth, Fate waits for thee abroad, 

A black ftar threatens thee, and Death unſeen 
Stands ready to devour thee. 

Hip. Sir, I have often heard you ſay, no creature 
Liv'd within this iſle, but thoſe which man was lord of; 
Why then ſhould I fear ? 

_ But here are creatures which I nam'd not to thee. 

What are thoſe creatures, Sir ? 

— Thoſe dangerous enemies of men, call'd women. 

Hip. Women ! 1 never heard of them before. ; 
What are women like ? 

Prof. Imagine ſomething between young men and — ; 
Fatally beauteous, and have killing eyes, 
Their voices charm beyond the nigthingale's, 
They are all enchantment ; thoſe who once behold them 
Are made their ſlaves for ever. 
Therefore if you ſhould chance to ſee em, 
Avoid 'em ſtraight, I charge you. 
Hip. Well, ſince you ſay they are ſo dangerous, 
I'll fo far ſhun em as I may with ſafety 
Of the unblemiſh'd honour which you taught me, 
But let em not provoke me, for I'm ſure 

I ſhall not then forbear them. 
| 770 Go in, and read the book I gave you laſt, 

Hip. I ſhall obey you, Sir. [ Exit Hip. 

Prof. So, ſo; 1 hope this leſſon has ſecur'd him, 

For I have been conſtrain'd to change his lodging 
From yonder rock, where firſt I bred him up, 

And here have brought him home to my own cell, 
Becauſe the ſhipwreck happen'd near his manſion. 


Exter Miranda and Dorinda. 


How, my daughters ! 
I thought I had inſtructed them enough : 


whe rag retire ;- why do you walk this way? 2155 
L 5 Mir. n 
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Mir. It is within our bounds, Sir. | | 
Proj. But both take heed, that path is very dan- 
gerous. ER 
Remember what I told you. 
Dor. Is the man that way, Sir? | 
Proj. All that you can imagine ill is there. 
The curled lion, and the rugged bear, 
Are not ſo dreadful as that man. | | 
Dor. = keep far enough from his den, I warrant 
m. | 
Mir. But you have told me, Sir, you are a man; 
And yet you are not dreadful. 
Proj. Ay, child! but 1 5 
Am a tame man; old men are tame by nature, 
But all the danger lies in a wild young man. 
Dor. Do they run wild about the woods ? 
Proſ. No, they are wild within doors, in chambers, 
And in cloſets. 
Dor. But, father, I would ſtroke em and make em 
gentle ; then ſure they would not hurt me. 
Proſ. You muſt not truſt them, child. 25 
But I muſt in; for now my ſpells require my preſence: 
Be you, Miranda, your ſiſter's guardian. =_ 
Dor. Come, ſiſter, ſhall we walk the other way? 
The man will catch us elſe : we have but two legs, 
And he perhaps has four. 
Mir. Well, ſiſter, though he have; yet look about 


ou, 

And 8 ſpy him ere he come too near us. 

Dor. Come back, that way is towards his den. 

Mir. Let me alone; I'll venture firſt, for ſure he can 
Devour but one of us at once. 
I'll go ſoftly; but if you ſee him firſt, be quick, and 
beckon me away. Re Exit. 

Dor. Nay, I confeſs J would fain ſee him too: I find 

it in my nature, becauſe my father has forbidden me. 
i: [ Ex it - 
Enter Hippolito, reading. 


Hip. Proſpero has often ſaid; that Nature makes 
Nothing in vain: why then are women made? 


Enter 
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Enter Miranda and Dorinda peeping.. 
Dor. O ſiſter, there it is; it walks about 
Like one of us. ; | 
Mir. Ay, juſt ſo, and has legs as we have too, 
Hip. It ſtrangely puzzles me: yet tis moſt likely 
Women are ſomewhat between men and ſpirits. 
Mir. Hark! it talks; ſure this is not it my father 
meant, | bs 
For this is juſt like one of us. . | | 
Dor. I am not half ſo much afraid on't as 
I was; ſee, ſee, it turns this way. 
Heav'n !. what a pretty thing it 1s! 
Mir. I'll go nearer it. 
Dor. Oh! no, tis dangerous, ſiſter! I'll go to it. 
Mir. I would not for the world that you ſhould ven- 
ture. c | 
My father charged me to ſecure you from it. 
Dor. I warrant you this is a tame man, fifter ; 
He'll not hurt me, I ſee it by his looks. 
Prof. (Within. ) Miranda, child, where are you? 
Mir. Do you not hear my father call? Go in. 
Dor. Twas you he call'd, not me; I will but ſay my 
Prayers, and follow you immediately. | 
Prof. (Within. ) Miranda! 
Mir, Well, fiſter, you'll repent it. Exit. 
Dor. Though I die for't, I muſt have t' other peep. 
Hip. What thing is that? Sure tis ſome infant of the 
ſun. [ Seeing Ber. 
My ſight is dazzled, —— 
I'll go nearer to it | "4 
May it not be that beauteous murderer, woman, 
Which I was charg'd to ſhun ? Speak, what art thou, 
Shining viſion ? | | 
Dor. Alas, I know not; but I'm told I am 
A woman ; do not hurt me, pray, fair thing. 
Hip. I'd ſooner tear my eyes out. 
| Won't you hurt me, fair thing; for-I was told 
A woman was my enemy. ' 175 
Dor. I never knew 5 
What *twas to be an enemy, nor can I e'er 


Prove ſo to that which looks like you; _. 
L 6. Though 
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Though I fear you are a man, 
That dangerous thing of which I have we warn'd 
Pray tell me what you are ? 
Hip. In truth, I was inform'd I am a man, 
But if I fright you, I ſhall wiſh I were ſome other crea- 
ture. 
Dor. See, it cries. No, no, you do not fright me. 
Prof. (Within. ) Dorinda! | 
Dor. My father calls again: ah! I ys leave you. 
Hip. Alas, I'm ſubje& to the ſame command. 
Dor. This is my firſt offence againſt my father, 
Which he, by ſevering us, too cruelly does puniſh, 
Hip. And this is my firſt treſpaſs too ; but he 
Hath more offended truth than we have him : 
He faid our meeting would deſtructive be, 
Yet I no death but in our parting ſee, 
| [ Exennt ſeverally. 


Enter Prof, pero. 


Pro. J hope J have confirm'd Miranda's duty. 
All my defigns are gath'ring to a head. 
What, Ariel! my fervant, Ariel! where art thou ? 


Enter Ariel. 


Ariel. What would my potent maſter ? Here I am. 
| Prof. Thou, and yy meaner fellows, the wild tem- 
eſt 


Did worthily awake. But tell me, ſpirit, 
How fares the King my brother, and his friends? 
Ariel. Confin'd together, as you gave me order, 
In the lime grove, which weather-fends your cell. 
The King's ſon have I landed by himſelf, 
And yonder now you may behold him, Sir. 
Prof, My brave ſpirit ! haſte to conduct him hither. 
ewe Ariel. 


Euter Dorinda. 


Oh, come you here: you've ſeen a man to-day, 
Againft my ſtrict command. 
Dor. Who, I? indeed I ſaw him but a little, Sir. 
Pro. Come, come, be clear. | 
Dor. Pray, be not angry, and I'll tell you, Sir. 


- Ha! 
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Ha! ha! you are miſtaken in him: 
He did me no great hurt. | 
Prof. But he may do you more hereafter, girl. 
Dor. iNo, Sir, I'm as well as e'er I was in my life, 
But that I cannot eat nor drink for thought of him. 
Proſ. The way to cure you, is no more to ſee him. 
Dor. Nay, pray, Sir, ſay not ſo. I promis'd him 
To ſee him once again; and you know, Sir, | 
You charg'd me I ſhould never break my promiſe. 
Proſ. You ate too fond, and I-ſhould chide you for't. 
Dor. Then ſend me to that creature to be puniſh'd. 
Prof. Poor child! thy paſſion, like a lazy ague, _ 
Has ſeiz'd thy blood; inſtead of ſtriving, thou humourſt. 
And feedſt thy languiſhing diſeaſe : Thou fightſt 
The battles of thy enemy, and tis one part of what 
I threaten'd thee, not to perceive thy danger. 
Dor. Danger, Sir! 
He hath no claws, nor teeth, nor horns to hurt ine 
But looks about him like a callow bird, | 
Juſt ſtraggled from the neſt : Pray truſt me, Sir, 
To go to him again. | 
Prof. Since you will venture, 
I charge you bear yourſelf reſery'dly to him, 
And keep at diſtance from him. 
Dor. This is hard! | | 
Prof. It is the way to make him love you more. 
Dor. T'll ſtruggle with my heart to follow this, 
But if J loſe him by it, will you promiſe 
To bring him back again? | 
Prof, Fear not; go in, and ſend your ſiſter hither. 
But uſe him ill, and he'll be yours for ever. [ Exit. 
Dor. J hope you have not cozen'd me again. | Exit. 


SCENE IV. A wild Part of the Iſland. 
Enter Ariel and Spirits, invifibly, followed by Ferdinand. 

| Sox. Ariel. 
Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 


And then take hands ; 
| L Curtſy'd 
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Curtſy'd when you have, and kif'd;: 
The wild waves whiſt; 

Foot it featly here and there, 
And Tweet ſprights the burden bear. 


CHORUS. 


Hark ! harx k 

The watch-dogs bark. 

Hark! hark! I hear 

The ftrain of ſtrutting Chanticleer, 


Ferd. Where ſhould this muſic be? I'th” air, or - earth 
It ſounds no more, and ſure it waits upon 
Some god i'th' iſland : fitting on a bank, 
Weeping againſt the King, my father's wreck, 
This muſic crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion 
With its ſweet airs. 'Thence I have follow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather ; 
But 'tis gone. A. flouriſh.) No, it begins again. 
SONG. Spirit, | 
Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones is coral made: 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that does fade, 


But does ſuffer a ſea-change 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange : 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 
Hark ! now I hear 'em, ding dong bell. 


Ferd. This ditty does remember my drown'd father. 
This is no mortal buſineſs, nor a ſound 
Which the earth owns ; 


CHORUS OF &6PIRITS., 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 


Hark! now I hear 'em, ding dong bell. 
| Exennt. 
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ACT . 


SCENE I. A fady Part of the Iſland. 


Enter Ariel and Ferdinand on one fide, and Proſpero and 
8 Miranda on the other, | 


Praſpero. 


Lock, Miranda: ſay, what thou ſeeſt yond. 
Mir. What is't, a ſpirit ? | 
Lord, how it looks about ! believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But is't a ſpirit ? 
Ferd. Moſt ſure, the goddeſs ; 
On whom theſe airs attend ! youchſafe, my pray'r 
May know, if you remain upon this iſland : 
And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here : my prime requeſt 
(Which I do laſt pronounce) is, Oh, you wonder! 
If you be maid or no ? | 
Mir. No wonder, Sir, 
But certainly a maid. 
Ferd. Oh, if a virgin, | 
And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The Queen of Naples. | 
Pro/. Soft, Sir; one word 


They're both in either's power: but this ſwift buſineſs 


(Afide.) 
I muſt uneaſy make, leſt too light winning 
Make the prize light, Sir, one word more ; I charge 
thee, 5 
| That thou attend me: — thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou ow'ſt not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iſland, as a ſpy, to win it 
From me, the lord on't. 4 
Ferd, No, as I'm a man. 
Mir. There's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch a temple, 
If the ill ſpirit have ſo fair an houſe, 
Good things will ftrive to dwell with't. 
Prof. Follow me — 


Speak not you for him : he's a traitor. Come, 
| | Tl 
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I'll manacle thy neck and feet together ; 
Sea-water ſhalt thou drink; thy food ſhall be 
'The freſh-brook muſſels, wither'd roots, and huſks 
Wherein the acron cradled. Follow. 
Ferd. No, | 
J will refiſt ſuch entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more pow 'r. e 
He draws, and is A 4 SU moving., 4 
Mir. O dear father, 
Make not too raſh a trial of bim; a 
He's gentle, and not fearful. 1 
 Fro/. What, I ſay, 
My foot my tutor? Put thy Aeon up; traitor, | 
Who mak'ſt a ſhew, but dar'ſt not ſtrike; thy conſcience 
Is fo poſſeſs d with guilt : come from thy ward, 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ftick, 
And make thy weapon drop. | 
Mir. Beſeech you, father. [ Kneels. 
Prof. Hence; hang not on my garment. . 
Mir. Sir, have ppt 17; (5545 
PII be his ſurety. 
Prof. Silence : one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. _ 
Come on, obey ; 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 
Ferd. So they are; | 
My _ as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, and this man's threats, 
To whom I am ſubdu'd, were but light to me, 
Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid : all corners elſe o'th* earth, 
Let liberty make uſe of; ſpace enough 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon. 
Prof. It works: come on. 
(Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel) follow me. 
Hark what thou elſe malt do me. 


Mir. Be of comfort; 
My father's of a better nature, Sir, 


[Ti alks apart to Ariel. 
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Than he appears by ſpeech : this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. . 

Prof. Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do - 
All points of my command. | 


Ariel, To th' ſyllable. —_ 


_ Prof. Come, follow: ſpeak not for him, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Another Part of the Iſland, 


Enter Caliban, Stephano, ard Trincalo. 


Sep. Tell not me; when the butt is out, we will drink 
water, not a drop before; therefore bear up, and board 
'em. Servant-monſter, drink to me. 

Trin. Servant-monſter! the folly of this iſland ! they 
ſay there's but five upon this iſle; we are three of them; 
if the other two be brain'd like us, the ſtate totters. 

Step. Drink, ſervant-monfter, when I bid thee ; thy 
eyes are almoſt ſet in thy head. | 

Trin. Where ſhould they be ſet elſe ? he were a brave 
monſter, indeed, if they were ſet in his tail. 

Step, My man-monſter hath drown'd his tongue in 
ſack : for my part, the ſea cannot drown me. I ſwam, 
ere I could recover the ſhore, five and thirty leagues off 
and on, by this light. Thou ſhalt be my lieutenant, 
monſter, or my ſtandard, 5 1 

Triu. Your lieutenant, if you lift ; he's no ſtandard. 

Step. We'll not run, monſieur monſter. | 

Tin. Nor go neither: but you'll he like dogs, and 
yet ſay nothing, neither. . 

Step. Moon-calf, ſpeak once in thy life, if thou be'ſt 
a good moon-calf. | | 

Cal. How does thy honour ? let me lick thy ſhoe; — 
Il not ſerve him, he is not valiant. | 

Trin. Thou lieft, moſt ignorant monſter. Why, thou 


deboſh'd fiſh, thou, was there ever a man a coward that 


hath drunk ſo much ſack as I, to-day ? wilt thou tell a 
- monſtrous lie, being but half a fiſh, and half a monſter ? 
Cal. Lo, how he mocks me: wilt thou let him, my 


lord ? | 
| Trin, 
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 Trin. Lord, quoth he! That a monſter ſhould be ſuck 


a natural! 
Cal. Lo, lo, again; bite him to death, I pr'ythee. 

Step. T rincalo, keep a good tongue in your head; if 
you prove a mutineer, the next tree—the poor monſter's. 
my ſubject, and he ſhall not ſuffer indignity. 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd to 
hearken once again to the ſuit I made to. thee ? 

Ste Marry, will I; kneel and * it; I will ſtand, 
and 0 hall Trincalo. 


Enter Ariel invifible. 


Cal. As I told thee before, I am ſubje to a tyrant, 
a forcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of the- 
iſland. 

Ariel. Thou lieſt. N 

Cal. Thou heſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou; 
1 would my valiant maſter would deſtroy thee: 
6 I do not he. 

Step. Trincalo, if you trouble him any more in's tale. 
by this hand, I will fo pplant ſome of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I ſaid . — 

Step. Mum then, and no more; — proceed. 
Cal. I ſay, by ſorcery he got this iſle; 
From me he got it. If thy greatneſs, will 
Revenge 1 it on. him, (for, I know, thou dar ſt,) 
III yield him thee aſleep, 
Where thou mayſt knock a nail into his head. 

Ariel. Thou lieſt, thou canſt not. 

Cal. What a py d ninny's this! thou ſcurvy patch; 
I do beſeech thy greatneſs, give him blows, 
And take this bottle from him; when that's gone, 
He ſhall drink nought but dias for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick freſhes are. 
- Step. Trincalo, run into no further danger: interrupt 
the monſter one word further, and, by this hand, I'll 
turn my mercy out of doors, and make a ftock-fiſh of 


F. Why, what did I? I did voting III go fur- 
ther off. 5 
Step. Diſt chou not ſay, he ly d? 
— Thou lieſt. 


Step. 
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Step. Do I ſo? take you that. = | Beats him. 
As you like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give thee the lie; out o'your wits, and 
hearing too ! A plague o'your bottle! This can ſack and 
drinking do. A murrain on your monſter, and the devil 

take your fingers! | 
Cal. Hal ha! ha! | | 7 

Step. Now, forward with your tale ;—pry'thee, ſtand 
further off. | 
Come, proceed. | 

Cal. Why, as told thee, tis a cuſtom with him, 
I'th' afternoon, to ſleep; there thou mayſt brain him 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his e or with a log, 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, 

Or cut his weazand with thy knife. 

Step. Monſter, I will kill this man: and I will be king: 
Doſt thou like the plot, Trincalo ? 

Trin. Excellent! Thou ſhalt be king, and I will be 
viceroy over. thee. 

Step. Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee: 
but, while thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half hour will he be aſleep; 

Wilt thou deſt roy him then? | 
Step. Aye, on my honour. | 
Ariel. This will I tell my maſter. | [ Exit. 
Cal. Thou mak'ſt me merry; I am full of pleaſure ; 

Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch, 

You taught me but while-ere ? | 

Step. At thy requeſt, monſter, I will do reaſon, any 
reaſon : come on, Trincalo, let us ſing. _ [ Sings. 


Flout 'em, and ſkout em: ſkout em, and flout em. 


Cal. That's not the tune, [| Mufic heard in the air. 
Step, What is this ſame? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the pic- 
ture of nobody, | 
Step. If thou be'ſt a man, ſhew thyſelf in the likeneſs; 
if thou be'ſt a devil, take't as thou liſt, ¶ Maſic again. 

Trin. Oh, forgive me my fins! | 

Step. He that dies, pays all debts : I defy thee. Mercy 
upon us! | Mufic again. 

Cal. Art thou afraid ? | 


Step. 
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- Steþ, No, monſter, not I. 

Cal. Be not afraid; the iſle is full of ds +: | 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 

Muſic again, 

Seh. This will prove a wk mn to me, where I 
ſhall have my muſic for nothing. 

Cal. When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. 

Step. That ſhall be, by and by: I remember the ſtory. 


[ Mufec again. 
Trin, The ſound is going _ i let s follow it, and 
after do our work. Lan. 


80 ENE III. The Three Viſtas and Caves. 


Enter Prof} pero and Miranda. 


"Pt Your ſuit bas pity in't, and has prevail'd. 
But yet take heed; let prudence be your guide; 
You muſt not ſtay, your viſit muſt be ſhort, 
One thing I had forgot ; infinuate into his mind - 
A kindneſs to that- youth, whom firſt you ſaw 3 

I would have friendſhi grow betwixt 'em. 

Mir. You ſhall be obey'd i in all thin 

Prof. Be earneſt to unite their very ſou ouls. 

Mir. I ſhall endeavour it. 

Prof. This may ſecure Hippolito, 
From that dark danger which my heart forbodes : 
For friendſhip does provide a double ſtrength 
'To oppoſe the aſſaults of fortune. See, 
He comes. — Remember. { Exit, 


| Sox G. Miranda. 
To fee thee, ſo gentle a creature, diſtreſt, 
With tears fills mine eyes, and with forrow my breaſt, 
Oh, wou'd I, poſſeſs'd of my father the art, 
Or had I his power, or he had my heart ! 
With tears I'll beſeech him, with ſighs 1/11 aſſail — 
Can the figh of my ſoul with my father e'er fail ? 


Enter Ferdinand, bearing a Log. 


Mir. Alas, now, pray you, 
Work not ſo hard;. I Would 4 the lightning had 
Burnt 
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Burnt up thoſe logs that thou' rt. enjoin'd to pile : 
Pray, ſet it down, and reſt you; when this burns, 
"Twill weep for having wearied you; my father 
Is hard at ſtudy ; pray now reſt yourſelf; 
He's ſafe for theſe three hours. 
Ferd. Oh! moſt dear miftreſs, 
The ſun will ſet, before I ſhall N 
What I muſt ſtrive to do. 
Mir. If you'll ſit down, 
III bear your logs the while. 
Ferd. No, precious creature, 
I'd rather — my ſinews, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo, | 
While I fit lazy by. 
Mir. Why I ſhould do it | 
With much more eaſe; for my good will 1s to it, 
And yours it is againſt. 
You look wearily. 
Ferd. No, noble miſtreſs ; tis freſh morning with me, 
When you are by at night. I do beſeech you, 
(Chiefly that I might ſet it in my prayers) 
What is your name ? 
Mir. Miranda, O my father, 
I've broke your heſt to ſay ſo. 
Ferd. Admir'd Miranda, 
Hear my ſoul ſpeak! 
The very inſtant that I ſaw you, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice, there reſides 
To make me ſlave to it, and for your ſake, 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Mir. Do you love me? 
Ferd. Beyond all limit of what elſe i 'th' world. 
I love, prize, honour you. 
Mir. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I'm glad of. 
Ferd. Wherefore weep you! 
Mir. At mine unworthineſs. 
Hence, baſhful cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
I am your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, I'll die a maid : to be your fellow 
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You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, 

Whether you will or no. 
Ferd. My miſtreſs, deareſt, | 

And I thus humble ever. | Kneeling. 

Mir. My huſband then ? 10 
Ferd. Aye, with a heart as willing 

As bondage e'er.of freedom. Here's my hand. 
Mir. And mine, with my heart in it. | 


Dur. Ferdinand and Miranda. 


What new delights invade my boſom ; 
In every vein what rapture plays ; 
What new delights invade my boſom 
Whilſt on thee I fondly gaze. 
Oh! thou art ſource of all my pleaſure, 
Treaſure of my ſoul art thou. 
Without meaſure, 
| Am'rous pleaſure 
Crowns my nights and wings my days. 


Mir. Now I have a ſuit to you. | | 
And that ſhall be th' only trial of your love to me. 
Ferd. You've ſaid enough never to be deny'd, 
Were it my life. | | 
Mir. Sir, *tis to love one for my ſake, who for 
His own, deſerves all the reſpect which you 
Can ever pay him. | 
Ferd. 2 mean your father: when he gave you 
ing, | | 
He then did 1 which cancell'd all theſe wrongs. 
Mir. You are too kind: but 'tis not he I mean. 
Ferd. Is there another whom I ought to love ? 
And love him for your ſake. _ | 
Mir. Yes; ſuch a one, ; 
Who, for his ſweetneſs and his goodly ſhape, 
(If I, who am unſkill'd in forms, may judge, 
I think can ſcarce be equall'd. ; 
Come, you muſt love him for my ſake : you fhall. 
Ferd. Muſt I for yours, and cannot for my own ? 
Since you wou'd have me love him, I muſt hate him. | 
Mir. Have I ſo far offended you already, | 
That he offends you only for my ſake ? | pe 
A | : ; et | 
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Yet ſure you would not hate him, if you ſaw 
Him as I've done, ſo full of youth and beauty. 

Ferd. O poiſon to my hopes! I [Alder 
Mir. Hark! hark! I hear my father's ſtep, farewell! 
I muſt retire; I fear I've ſtaid too long.—  [ Extt. 

Ferd. Too long indeed, and yet not long enough. 
O jealouſy! O love! how you diſtrat me! | 


Enter Hippolito. 


Sir, well encounter'd, you are the happy man! 
You've got the hearts of both the beauteous women, 

Hip. How! Sir? pray, are you ſure on't? 

Ferd. One of em charg'd me to love you for her ſake. 

His. Then I muſt have her. 0 

Ferd. No, not till T am dead. | 

Hip. How dead? what's that? but whatſoc'er it be, I 
long to have her. | 

Ferd. Time and my grief may make me die. 

Hip. But for a friend you ſhould make haſte; I ne'er 
Aſk'd any thing of you before. f 

Ferd. But I am your friend; 
And I requeſt that you would not love her. 

Hip. You ſay ſhe's fair, 
And I muſt love all who are fair; for, to tell you 
A ſecret, Sir, which I have lately found 
Within myſelf; they are all male for me. 

Ferd. That's but a fond conceit: you're made for one 
And one for you. | | 

Hip. You cannot tell me, Sir; 
I know I'm made for twenty hundred women, 
(I mean if there ſo many be 1'th' world) 
So that if once I ſee her, I ſhall love her. 

Ferd. I find J muſt not let you ſee her then. 

Hip. i ſow will you hinder me? 

Ferd. By force of arms. | 

Hip. By force of arms? | 
My arms perhaps may be as ſtrong as yours. 

Ferd. He's fin ſo ignorant, that I pity him, 
And fain would avoid force: pray do not ſee her. 
She was mine firſt; you have no right to her. 

Hp. I have not yet conſider'd what is right, 


But, Sir, I know my inclinations are 5 
| 0 
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To love all women: and 1 have been taught, 
That to diſſemble what I think, is baſe. 
In honour then of truth, I muſt declare 
'That I do love, and I will ſee your woman. 
Ferd. Then ſince you have refus'd this act of friendſhip, 
Provide yourſelf-a ſword, for we muſt fight, 
Hip. A ſword, what's that? 
Ferd, Why ſuch a thing as this, 
His. What ſhould I do with it? 
Ferd. You muſt ſtand thus, 
And aim at me, and I at you, 
Till one of us fall dead. 
Hip. But we have no ſwords growing in our weld. 
Ferd. What ſhall we do then to decide our quarrel? 
His. We'll take the ſword by turns, and fight with it, 
Ferd. 3 Ignorance: You muſt defend your 
life, 
And ſo muſt I. But fince you have no ſword, 


'Take'this; for in a corner of my cave 
[Gives him his faverd. 


I found another; 
When next we meet, prepare yourſelf to fight. 
| Hip. Make haſte then, this ſhall ne'er be yours again. 
I mean to tight with all the men I meet, 
And when they're dead, their women ſhall be mine. 
Ferd. I ſee you are unſkilful; I defire not 
'To take your life, but, if you pleaſe, we'll fight 
On theſe conditions; he who firſt draws blood, 
Or who can take the other's weapon from him, 
Shall be acknowledg'd as the conqueror, 
And both the women fhall be his. 


Hip. Agreed, | 
And ev'ry day T'll fight for two more with you. 
Ferd. But win theſe firſt, [Exennt feverally 


SCENE III. 4 Wed. 


Enter Alonzo, Anthonio, and Gonzalo. 


Gon, Beſeech you, Sir, be merry: you have cauſe, 
So have we all, of joy, for our eſcape; & 
en 


2 
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Then wiſely, good Sir, weigh our ſorrow with 
Our comfort. 
Aon. Pr'ythee peace. 
Auth. Methinks our garments are as freſh, 
As when firſt we put them on in Africk, 
At the marriage of the King's fair daughter, 
Claribel, to the King of Tunis, 
Alon. You cram theſe words into mine ear, 
Againſt the ſtomach of my ſenſe; wou'd 1 
Had never marry'd my daughter there; 
For coming thence, my ſon is loſt. 
Auth. Sir, he may live; 
I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 
And ride upon their backs; I do not doubt 
He came alive to land: 
Alon. No, no, he's gone; 
And you and I, Anthonio, were thoſe 
Who caus'd his death. 
Anth. How could we help it? 
Alon. Then, then we ſhould have help'd i it, 
When thou betray dſt thy brother Proſpero, 
And gaveſt Mantua's infant ſovereig 
To my power: then loſt e. Ferdinand; 
Then forfeited our navy to this tempeſt, 
' [Solemn and flrange muſic. 
What harmony is this?—my good friends, hark! 
abo Spirits riſe with a Table ſpread, 
Gon. A table, as I live! ſet out and furniſhed 
With all variety of meats and fruits. 
Alon, Give us kind keepers, Heav'n what are theſe? 
| 2 be Spirits diſappears 
Anth. They vaniſh'd ſtrangely. | 
Gon. No matter, 
Since they have left their viands behind: 
Wilt pleaſe you taſte of what is here! * 
Alon. Not I. 
Gon, Well, Sir, I will: 
I am hungry. The devil may fright e. | 
But he ſhall not ſtarve me. 
Alon. I will ftand to, and feed; although my laſt, 
No matter, ſince I feel the beſt is paſt. * 
[7 1 van ſbes a firange 
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It is as I ſuſpe&ed—ſee, tis vaniſh'd !\— _ 
Shall we be always haunted with theſe fiends ?— 

Auth. This iſle's enchanted ground; for I have heard 
Swift voices flying by my ear, and groans 
Of ghoſts lamenting. 

Alon. Good Heav'n deliver me from this dire place, 
And all the after actions of my life | 
Shall mark my penitence! Lead from this ſpot 


Enter Furies, who ſurround them, 
DUET BY runs. 


Where does the black fiend ambition refide ? 
With the miſchievous devil of pride; 

In the loweſt and darkeſt cavern of hell, 

Both pride and ambition do dwell. 

Who are the chief leaders of the damned hoſt? 
Proud monarchs, who tyrannize moſt, 


CHORUS OF FURIES. 


—In hell, in hell in flames they ſhall reign, 
And for ever, for ever ſhall ſuffer the pain. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE. Proſpero's Study, 


Proſpero Parting up. 


J HAD forgot that foul conſpiracy 

Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed” rates, 
Againſt my life; the minute of their plot 
Is almoſt come. Ariel! 

My induſtrious ſervant! Ariel ! 


Enter Ariel. 


Ariel, „ Thy thoughts I cleave to; what's + thy pleaſure? 
Prof. Spirit, 


We 


| 


Gp hit, A 
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We muſt prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Ariel, Ay, my commander. 
Prof, Where didſt thou leave theſe varlets? - 
Ariel. I told you, Sir, they werered hot with drinking. 
So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground, 
For kiſſing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project. e 
At laſt I left them 
T'th'filthy mantled pool, beyond your cell. 
Prof. This was well done, my bird; 
Thy ſhape inviſible retain thou ſtill. 
Go call the Spirits, | i | 
Ofer whom J gave thee power, quick to this place, 
And let them bring the trumpery in my houſe, 
For ſake to catch theſe thieves, | 
Ariel. Preſently ? 
Prof. Ay, with a twink! 


SONG. Ariel. 
Before you can ſay come, and go, 
And breathe twice—and cry, ſo—ſfo—s 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and moe. 
Do you love me maſter ?—ho!— 


Prof. Why that's my delicate Ariel, [Exit Ariel. 

Oh! this Caliban! | 

A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 

Nurture can never ſtick; on whom my pains, 

Humanely taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt; 

And, as with age bis body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers; I will plague them all, 

Even to roaring : | | 

Enter Spirits with Garments, 

: Come, hang them on this line, 

{They hang them up, and diſappear.  [Exit. Prof, 

Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trincalo, all aver. 

Cal. Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 

Hear a foot fall; we now are at his cell, 
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Step. Monſter, your fairy, which you ſay i is a nermleſs 

fairy, has done little better than played the jack with us. 

Trin. Monſter, I do ſmell all horſe-pond, at which my 
noſe is in great indignation, 

Step. So is mine: do you hear, monſter? if I ſhould take 
a diſpleaſure againſt you; look you— 

rin. Thou wer't but a loſt monſter, 

Cal. Good my Lord, give me thy favour ſtill; 
Be patient; for the prize I'll bring thee to, 
Shall hood-wink this miſchance; therefore, os ſoftly: 
All's huſht as midnight yet. 

Trin. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in the pool— 

Step. There is not only diſgrace and diſhonour in that, 
monſter, but an infinite loſs. 

Trin. That's more to me than my wetting : Bat this is 
your harmleſs fairy, monſter. _ 

Step. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o'er ears 

for my labour. 
Cal. Pr'ythee, my King, be quiet; ſeeſt 8 hive, 
This is the mouth o'th' cell; no noiſe, and enter; 
Do that good miſchief, which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy foot-licker. 
Step. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 

Fin. O King Stephano! O Peer! O worthy Stephano! 
Look, what a wardrobe here is for thee! 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. 


Trin. Oh, oh, monſter, we know what belongs to a 


frippery; O King Stephano! 

Step. Put off that gown, Trincalo; by this hand, I'll 
have that gown. 
Trin. Thy Grace ſhall have it. 
Cal. The dropſy drown this fool! what do you mean, 
Io doat thus on ſuch luggage? Let's along, 
And do the murder firſt. 

Step. Be.you quiet, monſter. 

Trin. Monſter, come, put ſome lime upon your fingers: 


bear off this, and this, [ Thunder, 
Enter 


C 
R 


Pr. 
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Enter divers Spirits; —proſſ pero and Ariel ſetting than on. 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trincalo driven out roaring. 


Pie Go charge my goplings that they grind their 
joints 
| With dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their finews, 
With aged cramps ; and more pinch-ſpotted make them, 
Than pard, or cat o'mountain. [ Roaring within. 
Ariel, Hark ! they roar. ; 
Prof. Let them be hunted ſoundly. At this hour 
Lie at my mercy, all mine enemies: 
Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 
| Shalt have the air at freedom; for a little, 
Follow, and do me ſervice. I Exeunt. 


SCENE II. A Cave. 


Enter Ferdinand and Hippolito, with their favords drawn. 


Ferd. Come, Sir, our cave affords no choice of place, 
But the ground's firm and even : are you ready ? 
Hip. As ready as yourſelf, Sir, 
Ferd. You remember 
On what conditions we muſt fight? who firſt 
Receives a wound is to ſubmit, 
Hip. Come, come, 
This loſes time ; now for the woman, Sir. 
| [ They fight ; Ferdinand burts him. 
Ferd. Sir, you are wounded. 
Hip. No. 
Ferd. Believe your blood. 
Hip. I feel no hurt, no matter for my bien 
Ferd. Remember our conditions. 
Hip. I will not leave, till my ſword hits you too. 
Hip. preſſes on, Ferd. retires and wards. 
Ferd. Pm loath to kill you, you are unſkilful, Sir. 
Hip. You beat afide my ſword, but let it come 
As near as yours, and you ſhall ſee my ſkill. 
Ferd. You faint for loſs of blood ; 1 ſee you ſtagger. 


Pray, Sir, retire. | 
M 3 Hip 
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Hip. No! I will ne'er go back 

Methinks the cave turns round—TI cannot _ 
Ferd. Your eyes * to dazzle. 


pp Why do you {ſwim ſo, and dance about me ? 
Stand but Kill till I have made one thruſt. 


[Thrufts and falls, 
Ferd. Oh help, help, help! 
Unhappy man! what have I done! 
Hip. I'm going to a cold ſleep; but when I wake 
Til fight again. Pray ſtay for me. _ | Sxwoons.. 
Ferd. He's gone! 
He's gone! Oh ſtay, ſweet lovely youth! Help! help! 


% Enter Proſpero. 


Prof. What diſmal noiſe 1s that ? 
Ferd. Oh ſee, Sir! ſee, 
What miſchief my unhappy hand kin wrought. 
Peraſ. Alas! how much in vain doth feeble art 
Endeavour to reſiſt the will of Heay'n ! | 
He's gone for ever; Oh! thou cruel fon. 
Of an inhuman father! all my deſigns 
Are ruin'd and unravell'd by this blow. 
No plexfure now is Eſt me but revenge. 
Ferd. 5 Sir, if you knew my innccence— 
Prof, Vence, peace. 
Can thy excuſcs give me baek his life ? | 
What, Ariel! Sluggiſh Spirit, where art thou 2 i, 


Enter Ariel. 


triel. Here at thy beck, my Lord. 
Prof. Ay, now thou com'ſt, 
When Fate is paſt, and not to be recall'd. 
Look there, and glut the malice of thy nature, 
For as thou art thyſelf, thou canſt not but 
Be glad to ſee young Virtue nipt Yth* bloſſom. 
ul. My Lord, the Being high above can witneſs. 
I am no Le 
Prof. Why didſt thou not e at leaſt foretell, 
This fatal action, then? 
Ariel. Pardon, great Sir, 
I meant to do it, but I was forbidden 
By the ill Genius of Hippolito, 


* 


Who 
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Who came and threaten'd me, if I diſclos'd it, 
To bind me in the bottom of the ſea, 

Far from the lightſome regions of the air, 

(My native fields) above a hundred years. 

Prof. T'll chain thee in the north for thy neglect, 
Within the burning bowels of Mount Hecla ; | 
Fl finge thy airy wings with ſulph'rous flames, 
And choak thy tender noſtrils with blue ſmoke.. 
At ev'ry hick-up of the belching mountain 
Thou ſhalt be lifted up to taſte freſh air, 

And then fall down again. 

Ariel, Pardon, dread Lord. | 

Proſ. No more of pardon than juſt Heav'n intends thee, 
Shalt thou e'er find from me: Hence! fly with ſpeed, 
Unbind the charms which hold this murderer's father, 
And bring him, with my brother, ſtraight before me. 

| 15 Exit Ariel. 

Ferd. O Heav'ns! what words were thoſe 1 heard? 
Vet cannot fee who fpoke em: ſure the woman 
Whom I lov'd was like this, ſome airy vinon. 

Proſ, No, murd rer, ſhe's like thee, of mortal mould; 
But much too pure to mix with thy black crimes, 
Miranda and Dorinda! where are ye? 

'The will of Heav'n's accompliſh'd : I have now 
No more to fear, and nothing left to hope — 


Now you may enter. 


Enter Miranda and Dorinda. 


Mir. My love! is it permitted me to ſee 
Vou once again 
| Pref, You come to look your laſt; 
I will for ever take him from your eyes. 
But on my bleſſing, ſpeak not, nor approach him. 
Dor, Pray, father, is not this my ſiſter's man ? 
He has a noble form; but yet he's not 
So excellent as my Hippolito. s 
Prof. Alas, poor girl! thou haſt no man: Look 
nge, | 
There's all of him that's left. | 
Dor. Why, was there ever any more of him! 
He lies aſleep, Sir; ſhall I waken him? 4 
[ She kneels by Hippolito, and jogs bim. 
| M + | | Ferd. 
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Ferd. Alas! he's never to be wak'd again. 


Dor. My love, my love! will you not ſpeak to me ? 
I fear you have diſpleas d him, Sir, and now 
He will not anſwer me ; he's dumb, and cold too ; 

But I'll run ftraight, and make a fire to warm him. 
| 5 Exit running. 


Euter Alonzo, Gonzalo, Anthonio, and Ariel inwifible, 


Alon. Never were beaſts ſo hunted into toils, 
As we have been purſu'd by dreadful ſhapes. _ 
But 1s not that my ſon? O Ferdinand ! 
Let me embrace thee. 8 
Ferd. My father! 
Is it decreed I ſhould recover you 
Alive, juſt in that fatal hour when this 
Brave youth is loſt in death, and by my hand ? 
Ant. Heav'n ! what new wonder's this? h 
Gon. This iſle is full of nothing elſe. | 
Prof. Vou ſtare upon me as you ne'er had ſeen me; 
Have fifteen years ſo loſt me to your knowledge, 
That you retain no memory of Proſpero ? 
Con. The good old Duke of Milan! 
Prof. I wonder leſs, | 
That thou, Anthonio, knowſt me not, becauſe 
Thou didit long fince forget I was thy brother, 
Elſe I never had been here. 
Ant. Shame choaks my words, 

Alon. And wonder mine. | 
Prof. For you, uſurping Prince, [To Alon, 
Know, by my art, you were ſhipwreck'd on this iſle, 

Where, after Ia while had puniſh'd you, 
My vengeance would have ended; I deſign d 
To match that ſon of yours with this my daughter. 
Alon. Purſue it till, I am moſt willing to't. 
Prof. So am not I. No — can proſper 
Which are with murderers made; look on that corpſe. 
This, whilſt he liv'd, was young Hippolito, 
That infant Duke of Mantua, Sir, whom you 
Expos'd with me : and here I bred him up, 
Till that blood-thirſty man, that Ferdinand — 
But why do I exclaim on him, when Juſtice 
Calls to unſheath her ſword againſt his guilt? "DO 
| Le Alon. 
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Alon. What do you mean? 
Proſ. To execute Heav'n's laws. 
Here I am plac'd by Heav'n, here I am Prince, 
Though you have diſpoſſeſs'd me of my Milan. 
Blood calls for blood ; your Ferdinand ſhall die, 
And I, in bitterneſs, have ſent for you, 
To have the ſudden joy of ſeeing him alive, 
And then the greater grief to ſee him die. 
Alon. And thinkſt thou I, or theſe, will tamely ſtand 
To view the execution ? Fes a | 
| [ Lays his hand upon his ſexuord. 
Proj. Nay, then appear my guards —I thought no 
more He ftlamps, and many ſpirits appear. 
To uſe their aid; 
But they are now the miniſters of Heav'n, 
Whilſt J revenge this murder. | 
This night I will allow you, Ferdinand, 
To fit you for your death, that cave's your priſon. 
Alon. Ah, Proſpero! hear me ſpeak; 
You are a father; | | 
Look upon my age, and look upon his youth. a 
Mir. Oh! my father N 
Proſ. No more! all you can ſay is urg'd in vain— 
I have no room for pity left within me. 
Do you refuſe ? — Help, Ariel, with your fellows, 
To drive 'em in; Alonzo and his ſon | 
Beſtow in yonder cave, and here Gonzalo a 
Shall with Anthonio lodge. 
- [Spirits drive them in, as they are appointed. 


Enter Dorinda. 


Dor. Sir, I have made a fire; ſhall he be warm'd ? 
Prof. He's dead, and vital warmth will ne'er return. 
Dor. Dead, Sir! what's that ? 3 
Prof. His ſoul has left his body. 

Dor. When will it come again? 

Proſ. Oh never, never! 5 ; 
He muſt be laid in earth, and there conſume. os 
Dor. He ſhall not he in earth ; you do not know 
How well he loves me: indeed he'll come again; 
He told me he would go a little while, 
But promis'd me he would not tarry long. 
| M5 | Prof. 
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Prof. He's murder'd by the man who lov'd your 2 ſiſter. 
Now both of you may ſee what tis to break : 
A father's precept ; you would needs ſee men, 

And by that ſight are made for ever wretched. 
. Hippolito is dead, and Ferdinand 
Muſt die for murdering him. 
Get you to bed: 
Your diſobedience has ſo much incens'd me, 
That I this night can leave no —_ with you. 
Exil. 

Mir. Siſter, twas long of you * 
That all this miſchief happened. | 

Dor. I am ſure 
My man had never gone to Haw” n ſo ſoon, 

But that yours made him go. Crying. 

Mir. Siſter, I could not with that either of em 
Should go to Heav'n without us, but it was 
His fortune, and you muſt be ſatisfy'd. 

Dor. I'll not be ſatisfy d: perhaps you think 
*Tis nothing to loſe a man. | 

Mir. Yes, but there 1s 
Some difference betwixt my Ferdinand. 

And your Hippolito. | 

Dor. Ay, there's your judgement. 
Yours 1s the oldeſt man I ever ſaw, 
— it were my father. 

Mir. Siſter, I'll never ſleep Wien again. 

Dor. T'll never more meet in a bed with you, 

But lodge on the bare ground, and mourn my love. 
Juſt at the entrance of his cave I'll lie, 
And echo to 11 blaſt of wind a ſigh. 

[ Exennt ſeverally. 


ACT 
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ACT.v. 


SCENE I. 4 Wood. 


Enter Proſpero and Miranda. 


Proſpero. 


You beg in vain ; I cannot pardon him, 
He has'offended Heay'n. 
Mir. Then let Heav'n puniſh him. 
Pref; It will, by me. 
Mir. Grant hes at leaſt ſome reſpite for my ſake. 
Prof. I by deferring juſtice ſhould incenſe 
The deity againſt myſelf and you. 
Mir. Yet I have heard you fay, the Pow'rs above 
Are flow in puniſhing, and ſhould not you 
Reſemble them ? 
And can you be his judge and executioner ? 
Prof. J cannot force Gonzalo, or my brother,, 
Much leſs the father, to deſtroy the ſon; 
It muſt be then the monſter Caliban, 
And he's not here; but Ariel {traight.ſhall fetch in 


Enter Ariel! 


Asul. "ky potent Lord, before thou callſt, I come 


To ſerve thy will. 


Pro/. Then, Spirit, fetch me here my ſavage ſlaye. 


Ariel, My lord, it does not need. 


Prof. Art thou then prone to miſchief, wilt thou be 


'Thyſelf the executioner? _ 

Ariel. Think better of thy airy miniſter, | 
Who, for thy ſake, unbidden, this night has flown © 
O'er almoſt all the habitable world. | 

Prof. But to what purpoſe was thy diligence ?. 

Ariel. When I was chidden by my mighty lord, 
For my negle& of young Hippolito, 

J went to view his body, and ſoon found 
His ſoul was but retir'd, not ſally'd out: 


Then J collected 
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The beſt of ſimples underneath the moon, 
The beſt of balms, and to the wound apply'd 
The healing juice of vulnerary herbs. 
His only danger was his loſs of blood. 
But now he's wak'd, my lord, and juſt this hour 
He muſt be dreſs'd again, as I have done it. 
Anoint the ſword which pierc'd him with this weapon 
Salve, and wrap it cloſe from air till I have time to viſit 
him again. | 
Prof. 'Thou art my faithful ſervant. 
It ſhall be done; be it your taſk, Miranda, 
Becauſe your ſiſter is not preſent here; 
While I go viſit your dear Ferdinand, 
From whom I will a while conceal this news, 
That it may be more welcome. 
Mir. I obey you, I el 
And with a double duty, Sir : for now | 
You twice have given me life. [ Exit. 
Prof. Now haſte, untie the ſpell, and to me bring | 
The wretched Caliban and his companions. | 
ne [ Exeunt ſewerally. 


SCENE II. A Cave. 


HFippolito di/cover'd on a Couch, Dorinda by him. 


Dor. How do you find yourſelf ? 
Hip. I'm ſomewhat cold, — 
Can you. not draw me nearer to the ſun ?. 
I am too weak to walk. 
Dor. My love, Tl try. | 
I thought you never would have walk' d again; 
They told me you were gone away to heaven; 
Have you been there ? « | 
Hip. I know not where I was. 
Dor. J will not leave you, till you promiſe me 
You will not die again. 
Hip. Indeed I will not. ; 
Dor.. You muſt not go to heav'n, unleſs we go to- 
gether. 
Rut I "9, wonder what it is to die. * 
* i 4 19. 
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Hip. Sure tis to dream a kind of breathleſs lep. 


When once the ſoul's gone out. 
Dor. What is the ſoul ? 
Hip. A ſmall blue thing, that runs about within us. 
Dor. Then I have ſeen it in a froſty morning 
Run ſmoaking from my mouth, 
Hi iþs But, dear Dorinda, _. 
What is become of him who fought with me ? 
Dor. Oh! I can tell you joyful news of him ; 
My father means to make him die to-day, 
For what he did to you. 
Hip. That muſt not be, 
My dear Dorinda ; go and beg your father 
He may not die; it was my fault he hurt me; 
I urg'd him to it firſt, 
Dor. But if he live, he'll ne'er leave killing you. 
Hip. My as. go quickly, left you come too late. 
[ Exit Dor. 


Eater Miranda, ith Hippolito's rd wrapt up. 


Hip. Who's this who looks ſo fair and beautiful, 
As nothing but Dorinda can ſurpaſs her! 
Oh! I believe it is that angel woman, 
Whom ſhe calls ſiſter. 
Mir. Sir, I am ſent hither 
To dreſs your wound : how do you find your 3 ? 
Hip. Fair creature, I am faint with loſs of blood. 
[ She unwrafps the Sword, 
My wound ſhoots worſe than ever. 
[ She wipes and anoints the Sword. 
Mir. Do you find no eaſe ? 
Hip. Yes, yes, upon the ſudden all the pain 
Is leaving me: ſweet heav'n, how I'm reliev'd ! 


Enter Ferdinand and Dorinda. 


Ferd. (To Dor.) Madam, I muſt confeſs my life is yours, 
F owe it to your generoſity. | 
But is not that your ſiſter with 1 
Hip. My dear Dorinda with another man? 


Ferd. (To Hippolito.) Sir, I am glad you are ſo well 


recover'd. 
You keep your humour ſtill to haye all women? * 
: 755 
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His. Not all, Sir; you except one of the number, 
Your new love there,. Dorinda. 

Mir. Ah Ferdinand | can you become inconſtant ? 
Dor. Ay, now I find why I was ſent away, 
That you might have my ſiſter's company. 

Hip. Dorinda, kill me not with your unkindneſs ;. 
This is too much, firſt to be falſe yourſelf, 
And then accuſe me too. 

Ferd. We all aceuſe 


Each other, and each one denies their guilt, — - 


J ſhould be glad it were a mutual error. 
And therefore firſt to clear myſelf from fault, 
Madam, I beg your-pardon,. while I ſay 
I only love your ſiſter. PORE {To Dorinda. 
Mir. Oh bleſt word! | | 
Tm ſure I love no man but Ferdinand. 
Dor. Nor I, heav'n knows, but my Hippolito. 
Hip. I never knew I lov'd ſo much before 


I fear'd Dorinda's conftancy ;. but now 


I am convinc'd that I lov'd none but her; 
Becauſe none elſe can recompenſe her loſs. 
Ferd. But ſee, our fathers and our friends are come 


To mix their joys with ours. | 
Enter Proſpero, Alonzo, Anthonio, and Gonzalo. 
Alon. {To Prof.) Let it no more be thought of; 


Vour purpoſe, though it were ſevere, was juſt. 


In loſing Ferdinand I ſhould have mourn'd, 
But could not have complain d. 
Prof. Sir, I am glad 
Kind heav'n decreed it otherwiſe. 
Dor. O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! 
Hip, O brave new world, 


That has ſuch people in't 


Alon. (To Ferd.) Now all the bleſſings 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about, 
And make thee happy in thy beauteons choice. 
Gau. gh inward wept, or ſhould have ſpoke cre 
; 18 3 ; | : 
Look down, fweet heav'n, and on this couple drop 
: | A bleſſed 


I 
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A bleſſed crown, for it is you chalk'd out 
"The way which brought us hither. 
Ant. Though penitence 
Forc'd by neceſſity can-ſcarce ſeem real, 
Yet, deareſt brother, I have hope my blood 
May plead for pardon with you; I reſign - 
Dominion, which, tis true, I could not keep, 
But heaven knows too, I would not. 
Prof. All paſt crimes. . 
J bury in the joy of this bleſs'd day. 

Alon. And, that I may not be behind in juſtice, 
To this young prince I render back his dukedom, 
And as the Duke of Mantua thus ſalute him. 

Hip. What is it that you render back ?— meth inks 
You give me nothing. | 

Prof. You are to be lord 
Of a great people, and o'er towns and cities. 

Hip. And ſhall theſe people be all men and women 

Gon. Yes, and ſhall call you lord. 54 
And that your happineſs may be compleat, 

I give you my Dorinda for your wite ; 
She ſhall be yours for ever, when the prieſt 
Has made you one. at 

Hip. How can he make us one? ſhall I grow to her F 

Proj.. By ſaying holy words you ſhall be join'd 
In marriage to each other. | 

Dor. L warrant you. thoſe holy words are charms. 
My father means to conjure us together. 


Euter Ariel. 


Ariel. J have ſent Caliban to trim your cell, 
And brought the drunken wanderers to their ſhip; 
Was it well done, my lord? | 

Proſ. Rarely, my dainty Ariel: I ſhall miſs thee, 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. | 


SoncG. Ariel. 


Where the bee ſucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowſlip's bell I lie: 

There I crouch, when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back do I fly, 


After ſun-ſet, merrily. 9 
Merrily, 
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Merrily, merrily, ſhall T live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 
[ Exit, 


Prof. Sir, I invite your highneſs and your train 
To my poor cell; where you ſhall take your reſt 
For this one night, and in the morn 
I'll bring you to your ſhip; and ſo to Naples: 
Where I have hope to ſee the nuptials 
Of theſe our dear-beloved ſolemniz'd. 

And thence retire me to my Milan ; where 
Every third thought ſhall be my grave. 
Alon. I long 

To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the ear ſtrangely. 

Prof. T'll deliver all; | 
And promiſe you calm "ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fail ſo expeditious, that ſhall catch 
Your royal fleet far off; | 
And when I have requir'd one airy viſion, 
Which e'en now I do—Tll break my ſtaff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth; 

And, deeper than ever plummet ſound, 

PU drown my book. 

Neptune, and your fair Amphitrite, riſe! 
Come, all you Nereids, all you Tritons, come ! 
And teach your ſaucy elements to obey : 

For you have princes now to entertain, 


And virgin beauties, with freſh youthful ny 


SCENE 
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T he Maſque of Neptune and Amphitrite, 


Neptune and Amphitrite i their Chariot drawn by Sea 
Horſes, and attended by N, ereids, T ritons, &c. 


Eolus and the Winds. 


Duter. Neptune and Amphitrite. 


Halcyon days; now ſtorms are ending, 
You ſhall find whene'er you fail ; 
Tritons all the while attending, 
With a kind and gentle gale. 


CHORUS OF TRITONS, NEREIDS, Oc. 


Tritons all the while attending 
With a kind and gentle gale. 


Neptune, Amphitrite, and Attendants diſappear.) 


Prof. You look, methinks, in a mov'd ſort, 
As if you were diſmay'd : be cheerful, Sirs ; 
Our revels now are ended : theſe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſolve; 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 
Approach! be viſible, my long-lov'd Ariel. 


Emer Ariel and Spirits. 


I thank thy ſervice : now to the elements ; 


Be free, and fare thou well! — My work is done. 
| [ Breaks his Wand. 


Ariel. 
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282 THE TEM EST. 
Ariel. Ay, maſter: 


Vet, when thou art gone, I and my fellows, 
Mindful of thy goodneſs, will thank thee with 
Our wonted ſong. 


QUARTETTO AND cnorUs OF SPIRITS. 
Where the bee ſucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowſlip's bell I lie: 
There I crouch, when owls do cry.. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
After ſunſet, merrily, 
„ 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bought, 
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EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT HON. LIEUTENANT= 


GENERAL BURGOYNE, 


AND SPOKEN BY MISS FTARREN. 


STAT. k the magie ſcene remain a while x 
e have not done with the Enchanted e 
Enchantment ræſis on your. benignant ſmile. 
Ladies, I come, by Proſpero's command, 

And veſted with this fragment of his wand, 


To + 4 your /earches for that tæuo- legg d creature, 


Which late Dorinda felt the ſeareh nature. 
With all her pecping, two alone avere found, 

And even theſe awere on forbidden ground; 

Here, avhere ave range at large, do they abound ? 


Arm d with this pow?r, we'll ſcrutinize the kind; 


It is not form which makes the man, but mind. 
Then even here perhaps the dearth prevails ; — 
Me may lack men, though overrun with males. 


Firft, for the middle claſs, where, tis confeft, 


Of manly life we're apt to find the beſ?. 

Yet Fohn ſometimes his ſhape and fex degrades, 
And floops to rob his ſiſters of their trades. 

Six feet in height, with finews of an ox, 
Shoulders to carry coals, and fiſts to box,— 


Behold — O Shame !-— a thing of whip and hem — 


A He-Miſs Milliner —“ Your orders, Me'm ?— 
« Ronge, lip/alve, chicken gloves, perfumery, 


%% Hair cuſhions, gauzes, buſtles ?— He! he! he!!— 


Turn ave from him to breed of higher bearing, 


Still Falſtaff*s men, all radiſh and cheeſe-paring !— 


Oh could he fhetch ſome figures that one ſees — 


Tied up with flrings at ſhoes and flrings at knees !— 
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So thick the neck-cloth, and the neck fo thin? 
He'd favear they bore a poultice for the chin :— 


And left the cold the adjacent ears ſhould harm, 


See half a foot of cape to keep em xvarm 

While the ſtiff edge, for better purpoſe made, 

Rubs off the whiſkers it was form d to ſhade. 

With eyes of fire that wie with ſnuffs in ſockets, 

And hands diftreſs'd for avant of waiſtcoat pockets x 

The crutch of levity directs their gait ; 1 

And wanghee bends beneath their wangling weight. 
But now to ſhift the ſcene from men bewitch'd 

To one with Britain's genuine ſons enrich'd; _ 

In laws, in arms, their country's ſtrength and pride, 


- 


And choſen patterns for the world beſide ; 


High oer the crowd, inform'd with patriot fire, 
Pure as the virtues that endear his e 5 
See one who leads — as mutual trials prove — 
A band of brothers to a people's love: 

One, who on lation ſcorns to found control, 

But gains pre-eminence by worth of ſoul. 

Theſe are the honours that, on reaſon*s plan, 
Adorn the Prince, and vindicate the Man. 
White gayer paſfons, æbarm'd at nature's breaſt, 


Play o'er his youth — the feathers of bis eręſi. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Editor of the following - Piece knows that the 
Author conſidered: his production as a trifle ; but a trifle 
which, with beautiful muſic and theatrical decorations, 
might contribute to the entertainment of the Public. — 


That he was not miſtaken, is evident from the event.— — 


The ſingular tory of the man in the Iron Maſk, at firſt 
confined in the Iſle of St. Marguerite, was not deemed 
by Voltaire beneath the dignity of hiſtory ; and crowded 
audiences have thought it worthy of their attention. 
The ſubjet, however proper for the Stage, was not free 
from difficulties. The Author, as appears from his Pro- 
logue, knows the value of liberty, and, conſequently, 
could not withhold his applauſe from a people ſtruggling 
for a free conſtitution : but delicacy required that even 
the appearance of any thing that might be conſtrued into 
an inſult to a foreign country ſhould be avoided. To 
ſteer through thoſe oppoſite extremes ſeems to have been 
the deſign throughout the piece; and when the pruning 
hand ce proſcribed certain paſſages, the Author 
ſubmitted prone n= though in all probability more was 
loft in ſpirit, than gained in decency, by ſuch correc- 
tions. | | 

The Editor will only add, that he hopes he need not 
apologize to the Author for the liberty he takes in pre- 
ſenting to the Reader Scenes, which have been received 
with ſo much favour, and which probably will continue 
for ſome time in a courſe of repreſentation. | 
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' PROLOGUE. 
'BY TY AUTHOR. 


SPOKEN-BY MR. BANNISTER, JUN. 


- 


TH: S night we celebrate a heroes fame, 
Who . know not aube r.— nor what his name ; 
Bourbon, Vermandois, Monmouth, and Beaufort, 
All theſe are in the lift, and many more 
Much paper, pens, and ink, are ſpent to ſcan 
This curious riddle—yet no mortal can; 
Perhaps, becauſe that there was no ſuch man— 
To fierce biographers wwe leave that ſtrife, 
Me anſwer only for his mimic life ;c— 
What need we care whether he liv'd in fad, 
Tf he but live throughout our ſecond act ? 
Yet all will gueſs, and each is in the right ; 
Some make him prince, ſome peer, ſome brown, ſome 
| _avhite ; | 4g : 
To few, I think, æuon d know him well at fight— 
| No matter who he vas — The Prologue's taſk | 
Io put on, not to pull ait, rhe maſh, — 
Then let his viſage, wrapt in iron caſe, 
As hard, as cold, as any critic's face, 
Here oft revifit, clad in complete fleel, 
To ſpur and whet our almoſt-blunted zeal, 
To guard the bleſſings of our public weal : 
Miſely to guard that health which wants no cure, 
Nor, fancied ills to ſhun, true woes enſure 5 
No need for ſtrong roftoratives we feel, 
For cauſtic fire, or amputating fleel, — 
O Gleſjed ijle, to whom, by birth, tit given, 
To own the choiceſt gifts of bounteous Heaven / 
Thou precizus flone, jet in the fil ver ſea, 
Begirt with plenty, peace, and liberty l 
- 1 T hou 
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T hou fortreſs made by Nature's magic wand | 
To guard her children gainſt Infe&ion's hand— 
Oh ! like the ſun, thy warmth and light diſpenſe 
With undiminiſb' d rays and influence. | 
Nations of freemen yet unborn ſhall own 

T hee parent of their rights—Thou, who alone, 
By ftorms ſurrounded, fix'd on Albion rock, 

With pity from on high benoldft the ſhock 

Of jarring elements—thyſelf at refl, 
Conſcious that thou, above. all nations bleft, 

Free from revolt alike and ſlaviſb awe, 


Art doubly ſafe where LIBERTY-IS LAW! 


> 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEN. 


T.. ooo RE KEELY, 
Commandant. . Mr. BARRYMORE, 
Turnkey, « «055 £54055 oc  Mre DUET T. 
-w ͤ ĩ ͤ́ ̃] e. ĩ 
TRIM co A ¼ Bir. BARKS. 
— rn n anne nonag Mr. WALDRON. 

Mr, HoLLINGSWORTH, 
| Mr. Joxzs. 
Characters in the Mob, Mr. WE BBE. 

Mr. FAIR BROTHER, © 

Mr, Lyons. 

| . 

J ᷣ—— ne « Bits BANNISTER, JUN, 


\ 


WOMEN, 


— 


Nanne tte... . Miſs RouAxzIxI. 
IL ood ns Mrs. EDWARDS, | 
© Ell oo ooo x50: £555 + ith. FOX» 
Miſs HAGLE v. 

Nuns Miſs BAR NES. 

| Miſs STAGELDOIR. 

AND - 

Carlin... . Mrs. CROUCH, 


THE 


Iſland of St. Marguerite. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I. 4 Convent, 
0 Num, Nannette, c. | 


SOLO AND CHORUS. 


J OIN the chorus, raiſe the ſong, 
With one accord ſalute and hail 
The fair maid ; oh! may ſhe long 
Adorn our convent's holy veil. 


Hither, Carline, haſte, repair, 
Fly to the ſeat of tranquil joy; 
Haſte, the holy veil prepare, 
And heavenly ſcenes that never clox. 
8 5 | Join the chorus, &c. 


Hence all mortal cares prophane, 
Unchaſte defires, and wordly love; 
Hence from Virtue's ſacred reign 
All love but that of heaven above. a 
| Join the chorus, &c. 


Abbeſs: Thanks to you all, my loving family! 


Your joy on this acceſſion to our houſe 
N „ 
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Has prov'd your zeal for the ſucceſs and honour 
Of our ſiſterhood. 
Tere/a. We but perform our duty when with j Joy 
We celebrate the entrance of a fair 
And pious Nun — But may I not inquire . 
Who is this beauteous novice, and from whence 
We boaſt this prize? 
Abbate. A prize ſhe is indeed a 
Tho her condition humble, for that ſerves 
Only to ſhew her perſonal excellence 
In brighter colours —Hitherto ſhe liv'd 
The adopted child of an old honeft tenant, 
Who holds his farm of our good patroneſs. 
Tereſa. And came ſhe recommended by the Counteſs ? 
Abbeſs. Moſt earneſtly, as one whoſe innocence 
Was threatened by the ſnares of a great Lord, 
Who own'd a caſtle near her father's cottage, 
The ſame who is lately made the Commandant 
Of all this Iiland of St. — 
But ſee, ſhe comes. 


Enter Carline. 


My lovely Carline, we have ſome time delay d 
The final rites, You come, I truſt, prepar'd 
To accept the. veil ; we were engag'd, my child, 
In celebrating your admiſſion. 

Car. I knew the cauſe of your feſtivity, 

And heard the accents of your ill-tim'd joy; 
Jam a bad diſſembler, and muſt own, 
My heart ſtill ſickens at the ſight of all 
I fee, and every hour ſtill adds diſguſt, 

Abbes. Was it for this I condeſcended to receive 
A peaſant from a farmer's humble cottage, 
Who knew not her own parents? 

Car. Yes, I own, 
That precious ſecret is withheld ; alas ! 
That myſtery claims pity, not reproach. 
'Tho' bred 'midft rocks, obſcurity my nurſe, 
And my companions, ſave old — 
But one, and he now loſt — 

Abbeſs, By what miſchance—— 


Car, The work, as twas unknown; for what 2 ill 
an 


- 
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Can equal all that anxious fear invents ? 

One morn the youth who ſhar'd my flender fortune, 
Old Maturin's brave ſon, whom I, from uſe 

And long familiarity, call'd brother, 

(Tho' my affections glow'd with brighter flames,) 
Went to the daily chaſe. —But, oh! the night, 

The watchful night, nor all the tedious days, 

Have fince reſtor d him. 


SONG. Carline. 


To thy woods, dear Auvergne, then adieu! 

And adieu to the found of thy rocks, 

And adieu to the youth whom in childhood 1 knew, | 
Wo in dreams my fond fancy ſtill mocks. 


Forget thy fond hopes ind niy love ? 

Forget the dear cauſe of my pain? 
My ſtrain ſhall inyoke him wherever I rove, 
And my voice ſhall be heard to complain. 


Abbeſs. Such diſmal airs, my c will not mend 
Voor ſpirits, love; a little privacy 
May reconcile you to your ſtate. Cheer up, 
Baniſh, my dear, this melancholy mood. 

[ Erter a Nun and abb: hers Abet 

Car. Baniſh my grief by ſolitude, heigh ho! 
An excellent receipt for gaiety. 

Abbeſs. The Commandant! that muſt not be! oh! no 
Of all men living, he is the laſt to be 


Admitted to the fight of my new charge. 17 Hite. ) 


And yet how to deny—I dread his power 

Twere beſt for me not to be ſeen by him. 

Nannette, on no account permit Carline 

To ſee the Commandant—We muſt be gone 

Nannette, you and Tereſa may attend 

Our refractory novice to her cloſet, 

And try the force of your perſuaſion; 

Carline, you may retire. [Exit Abbeſs and Nons, 
Car. I muſt, you mean, and go 

To 'court affliction, penance, and feign'd woe, 

Solicit fighs till tears in earneſt flow. 
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Trio, Carline, Tereſa, ard Nannette. 


Carline. | 
Ah! who knows from this ſad priſon 


When I ſhall again return? 


Nannette, 
Ah! why call you this a priſon 
When you've ſworn with zeal you burn? 
Tereſa. 
From your promiſe and deciſion, 22 
Carline, ſurely you'd not turn. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. A Room in the Convent, © 


Enter Commandant aud Nannette. 


Nan. Sir, I tell you again and again, that my Lad 
Abbeſs is not at home. I wonder you will perſiſt in this 
manner. You wul find nothing — but a houſe full 
of Nuns. 1 2 e 

Com. And is not that ſufficient, my pretty little 
turnkey ? | | 

Man. Why you wou'd not, ſurely, force yourſelf into 

the Nuns' apartment? | 

Com. But indeed I wou'd ;—come, come, don't try to 
look ſo croſs; thoſe good-humour'd little eyes but ill 
become the office of Cerberus. Have not you the key, 
now, of that old Gothic door ? | Ft 

Nan. Lord, Sir! what do you take me for ? 

Com. For a charming little angel, juſt going to open 
the gates of Paradiſe. | 

Mar. No ſuch angel, J aſſure you; if you wait till 
then, you'll be heartily tired of purgatory. 

Com. But, Nannette, if I were to fink a little in my 
demands, and only requeſt to ſee one of the beauties in 
your Paradiſe, and that only a novice ? | 

Nan. Oh, Carline, the beautiful Carline, no doubt. 
Not for the world, Sir; never will ſhe come out of that 
door any more, believe me. d 5 
. 
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Com, But that need not hinder my ſeeing her, if it 
were only thro' the grate— You know- 

Nan. On no account—indeed I will not—ſhe is not 
to be ſeen—I can't ſtay 1 have not the key. 

Com. ¶ Hanging his purſe on the door.) But ſuppoſe I 
ſhou'd have it now, hey, Nannette ? 

Nan. Why thro' the 2 to be ſure, there's not much 
harm. 

Com. Nannette hey! 

Nan. ¶ Tating the — ) Well, for once Vou'll pro- 
miſe ſecreſy— Only thro' the grate.—I'Il watch without; 
this will open the N thro' the grate. 

[ Exit Nannette. 


Commandant rings. 
Second Door opens „and Carline appears through a a 


Car. Who's there? What means this bold intrufion ? 
Com. Thy ſlave, fair angel; thy deliverer. 


Car. Deliverer ! Alas! all hopes of my deliverance are 


vain. 


e er ſhed its fragrance in the deſert, no pearl its luſtre in 
the ſea, no diamond under 
Car. O Sir! this is fine language — Roſes in deſerts, 

ris in the ſea, and diamonds in caverns — fine ſimiles, 

t not quite new. Now, if a Commandant of the 
_ caſtle ſhou'd be the inſtrument of Liberty, that wou'd be 
new indeed. 

Com. My life is at your command. — T'll loſe it or re- 
leaſe you, if you will deign to accept my ſervices. 

Car. On condition that you build no farther pre- 
ſumption on my acceptance—but I fear they will be very 
ineffectual. 

Com. Had you but ſome diſguiſe 

Car, I ſtili have luckily . io the dreſs with which 
I us'd to join my brother's chaſe, lad like himſelf. 

Com. Moſt happily conceiv'd. —Prepare yourſelf for 
flight; a moment loſt may ruin all—Watch well the 
window of your cell; there ſoon you'll hear me, my 
ſweet Angel — Hark! 1 fear we may be watch'd. 

Car. Away! away! 


N 4 Com. 


Com. Tis not in nature to confine thee thus. No roſe 


ti 


4: #354 
* 
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Com. For one ſhort moment, then, adieu! adieu! 
this, then, for ſafety. {Shuts both doors.) [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. An Apartment in the Caſtle. 


Enter Turnkey and Thomas, 


Tarr. Well, Thomas, is every thing prepar'd ? — are 
all the dainty diſhes ſerv'd ? and wines of the beſt qua- 
lities, to ſuit the palate of our noble pris ner? 

Tho. Alas! all this is to little purpoſe ; he has no ſto- 
mach for any of theſe delicacies—you may change them 
every day if you pleafe, as often as he changes his fine 
linen and laced ruffles, but you'll never hit his taſte. 

Turn. The iron maſk he wears is no incumbrance to 
him at his meals ? | 3 
| Tho. No, no; that is no impediment to his eating, 

_ uhleſs, poor man, he takes it ſo grievouſly to heart, that 
he lothes his food, | | 

Tarn. He muſt ſurely be a perſon of great conſequence 
the Commandant never fits down in his preſence, _—- 
But it is not ſafe for us to be too inquiſitive; I can't, 
however, help obſerving, that in ſpite of all the reſpect 
with which 1s treated, ſomething hangs upon his 
mind that makes him more and more melancholy every 


1. 'Tho' I have been long accuſtomed to diſmal ſcenes 
in this place, my heart aches whenever I fee him. 

Turn, It is time for me to attend the Commandant: 
but fee, our priſoner comes from his inner apartment; — 
we muſt retire. | [ Exennt, 


Enter the Maſk. 


Maſe. Was not the meaſure full? robb'd of my rights, 

Secreted in my childhood, and debas'd ; 
My very name denied me ; and all means 
Of proving my fair lineage rendered vain : 
Nay more, not only am I here confin'd, 
But in this curs'd diſguiſe; and, worſt of ills, 
Here I'm for ever barr'd the fight of all 1 love. 

hs | g | | Enter 
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| Euter Commandant. 
Com. Sir, T attend your pleaſure, and entreat 
Your orders to provide for every thing 


can ſuggeſt. | 


Your taſte or fanc 
Maſe. At your Srv Sir, I may accept 

Theſe marks ef kindneſs and reſpect, but not 

As an atonement for theſe injuries. 
Com. Name but your wants; whatever luxuries. 

This town affords are yours. | | 
Maſe. Sir, all the luxuries of France were well 

Exchang'd for one grain of that luxury, 

Without which all the reſt ſoon nauſeate, 

Sweet liberty, the firſt, beſt right of man. 85 
Com. Wou'd it were in my power but, Sir, my life's. 

Reſponſible if you are known. Therefore, 

Pardon the caution which I uſe per force. 

Thus, with your leave, farewell. . 
Mafe. His life reſponſible if Tm diſeovered! Ha! 

My own, then, ſurely more ſo— This fefpect; — 

My ſplendid entertainment in this prifon ;— 

Homen'd favours be they what they may, 5 

F'll rifque the attempt. Thus I'Il inſeribe my name, 

And thus to fortune truſt it.— 


on the plate, aud throws it ont of the window.) \ 
f AIR. 


There my laſt die is thrown ; 
Now all my hopes are flown ; 
There hangs my fate. | 
The drowning wretch thus elings to ev'ry reed, 
And from his ſuf rings by death alone is wy A 
. b a Exit. 


- 


SCENE IV. Viv of the Caftle. 


Enter Jonas in his Boat. 


 SonG. Jenas. | 
Oh dear! Oh dear, no hopes for Jonas. 
Alas! thou ſighſt in vain, poor Jonas. 
Nannette's hard heart doth Jonas hate. 
"=. Ah! 


(Writes his nun: 
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Ah! thank thyſelf for thy fate : 
Ah! curſe on thy logger pate. 

Was ever ſuch a wretched dangler ! 

Thou needſt the patience of an angler, 
With rod and line to wait and wait; 
Ah! Nannette never will be thy mate 
No, ſhe's too cunning to bite at thy bait. 

I've learnt to ſpear or tickle a trout ; 

But alas! in love I'm but a lout, 

An oyſter croſs d in love may be; 
Ahl! *tis all in vain, I ſee; | 
Ah: Nannette is not for me. 

Cou'd I but catch her in my net, 

I'd teach the haughty Miſs Nannette 
No more to call me—thou booby : 

Ah! Jonas, Jonas, ſhe laughs at thee, 

*Cauſe Jonas can't ſay his ABC. 


Jonat. Here have J, man and boy, theſe fifteen years 
been fiſherman ; and my beſt cuſtomers — theſe Nuns — 
a pretty little fry ;—heigh ho !—cou'd I but catch my 
Nannette thus. Throwing his net.) Oh la! what a fine 
laſs our Abbeſs has hook'd ; I ſaw her thro' the window, 

ring round to find a hole to creep out, like the eels 
in my well boat. —Ods fiſh, what's here ?—it ſhines like 
a dead mackarel. A filver plate! this will be a nice pre- 
ſent for Nannette—Slife, I'd better not touch it; 'tis 
ſome bait to catch poor folks, and clap em up in this 
old dungeon, — 


Rus Turnkey. 


Turn. Who is there? Maſter Jonas, what have you 

there? | 

Jonat. Only a fiſh. . 

Turn. A filver plate—where did you find this, Sir? 

Jonas. Here it lay in the ditch, as flat as a flounder, 

gliſtening all one as a dead roach in the ſun. 

Turn. My friend, you'll ſoon be dead as any roach, 
but not in the ſun, for you muſt be my gueſt, and our 
black hole is not troubled much with the ſun ; come 
along, you thief, Holoa ! [Enter Soldiers. 


$OLO 
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SOLO AND Hokus. Jonas ard Soldiers. 


Soldiers. 
Come, come, come away. 
What do you do here ? 
Come, come, come away. 


E 


| Ta >} 
Hear poor Jonas, hear; 
Hear me, Sirs, I pray. 
. Soldiers, | 
Come, come, no more delay. 


Jonas. 
Oh drag me not! oh ſtay. 
Enter Commandant. 


Com. What's all this noiſe and riot? . 5 
Turn. A thief! that's all, Sir, not worth your honour 


notice, only ſome buſineſs for us underlings, whipping, 


Pl 


or burning, or hanging, or ſuch little perquiſites, that's 

all—We tound him with that plate. | . 
Com. Give it to me.— By Heavens the very plate he is 

ſerv'd upon—And here is his name inſcrib'd. Ruin, I'm 


loſt!. ¶Aſide. Lead him to inſtant death But firit apply 


your ſharpeſt tortures to produce confeſſion The queſtion, 

ordinary and extraordinary. But ſtay 

him myſelf. —Come hither. Has no one ſeen this plate 

JJ 
Jonas. No, your honour. 

Cam. Know you this writing ? | 

Jonas. Writing? Sink or ſwim, not I—T never learnt* 

to read and write. | | | 
Com. So you cannot read? 


Turn. Read! Faith this is the queſtion extraordinary: 


indeed. {Afide.) 8 
Jonat. Sure your honor won't hang a man till he is; 
dead, dead as a herring, cauſe he can't read. 
Com. No, that is the thing that ſaves'you.—- 
You may releaſe him, and yourſelves be gone. 
Turn, Well, here is a. man excus'd *cauſe he can't 
read—Now in England a man is hanged. for the ſame 
N 6 reaſon— 


a word with 
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reaſon—T thought a man was not entitled to his benefit 
of clergy unleſs he cou'd read. | 
Jonas. Why, friend T . who wou'd have 

r 


thought that you were ſucha clerk ? ſuch a lumination 
of the law? Why you're as full of light as the electri- 
cal eel But I believe your light chiefly lies in the prac- 
tice of the law. SIS 

Turn, Well, while I live, no man ſhall catch me 
reading. { Exexnt Turnkey and Soldiers. 
Com. Now you are in ſafety, tell us where you found 
this plate, my man. 

Jonas. Right under that ſmall grate, fo high in that 
round tower; I was beneath ſearching for eels as uſual _ 
in the ditch, | | : 

Com. Your buſineſs then makes you acquainted with 
| theſe premiſes? | 
' Fonas. Aye, many a year. 

Com. And the old con vent? 

Jonas. Aye, aye, every hole and corner — But juſt 
now, thro* an old caſement, I ſpied fuch a Nun, twou'd 
move the pity of a ſhark—At firſt I thought her merry 
as a'grip—ſhe ran round and round like carp in a ſtew - 
pot — then flounce ſhe flapp'd down as dull as a ftock 
fi X * : i 

Com. Can you conduct me to the window, friend? 

Fonas. There, that's it !—bat if ſhe ſees you, ſhe'll 
dart away hike a pike. | | 

Com. Lucky accident! come with me for a ladder in- 
ſtantly.— But is ſhe ſo very beautiful? | 
 Fonas. The prettieſt creature you ever ſaw ; I doubt 
whether ſhe-mayn't rival Nannette. 


AIR. TFonas. 


What a ſkin ! not a wrinkle! 
Oh how her eyes twinkle ! | 

Ods fiſh I believe ſhe's as pretty as Nan; 
Oh! did you but view her, 

( wiſh that you knew her | 

You'd cry, how I pity the poor fiſherman, 
Her eyes darted thro' me 5 
This Nun will undo me; a 


" 
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Yet how can I ever forget my Nannette ? 
No! nor the Nun neither ; 
So e'en give me either. 


Ah! Jonas, tis all fiſn that comes to thy net. 
Exc unt. 


Carline at the avindow in Boy's Clothes. 


Car. Ves, II accept his offer to eſcape; for that im- 
plies no more — Impriſon'd thus, why ſhou'd I heſitate 


to uſe ſuch means as providence has furniſn' d? — Hark! 


he comes—a ſtranger with him. 
{ Retires From the window.) 


Enter Commandant and Jonas, with à ladder. 


Fonas. There, the window 1s open, Sir. 
Com, Now for the ladder. 
Jonas. Now then for Nannette. 


(The Commandant goes up, and Jonas frngsi.} | 


Sons. Jona. 


Here we go up, 
And now we get in, 
And now we get in, 
As glüb as an cel. 
Oh, what rare fun to pry 
Into the nu nnery : 
Sure never man yet won 
Such a fair Nun. 
Here we go up—we_go—Toll de mi la radi; 
Here we go up—we go Toll de roll toll. 


(Commandant gets in at the window, pull, the * " 


after him.) 
. Fonas, How! left in the lurch ? Caught in my own 
net? well, a very gudgeon, faith! The next time I 


embark in the ſame boat with a Commandant, may I be 


gor with own tackle—T'll ſtick in his 
gorge 7 [Exit gilh. the baths | 


aun 


19 
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SCE N E V. Convent. 


Enter Carline. 


Car. Why ſhou'd I dread the ſtings of. calumny ? 2 
No !. to regain my natural rights I fly, 
And' conſcious innocence ſhall be my ſhield. 


Sonc. Carline. 


Oh! joyous day, oh! happy hour! 
Oh! Fortune, now I own thy power; 
With joy confeſs thy ſovereign ſway, 
And fly thy ſummons to obey : 

No more we dread the convent's doom, 
The fatal veil, the cloyſter's gloom. 


Euter Commandant 


Com. My charwer dreſs'd, and ready for a flight! F 
Car. Yes; ready for a flight—or two perhaps—for I 
ſhall fly as faſt from you when once I am out of this: 
priſon. / Afade. } 

Com. Delay, my love, is dangerous; let us be gone.. 

Car. But whither, Sir ? 

Com. Leave that to me; I can provide a place in the 
caſtle where none can trace your ſteps, 

Car. Nor I retrace my own: perhaps. _ de.) Is there 
no other way 

Com. No, none, my angel; for T am confin'd to con- 
ſtant reſidence to guard the Iron Maſk. 

Car. I hear ſo much of this Iron Maſk, I muſt learn 
who it is. 

Com. We loſe our time. 

Car. Sir, you loſe yours in trying to perſuade me; — 
not a ſtep will I ſtir till you tell me. 

Com. Well, well - tis a youth kept in an iron maſk... 
Sure you cannot care about a ſtranger — from, the Lord 
knows where—Auvergne, I think. 

Car. Auvergne! O Heavens! that name alone ſuf- 


Lees to endear the Maſk. {Afide, I muſt behold him. 


Coms . 
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Cam. My life depends on ſecreſy. 
Car. My ſtirring hence depends upon your promiſe... 
Com, Well, then, you have it. 


DuzT. Commandant and Carline. 


Commandant. 
My love, from hour to hour, 
Why will you thus delay ? | 
My love, my Carline, why will you thus delay ?- 


Carline. 
Ah! were it in my power, 
I ſhou'd be ſoon away. 


Commandant. | 
Both love and time now favour.. 


Carline. 
Oh! happy joyful meaſure. 
Commandant. 
Then you'll no longer waver? 
Carline. 
Why ſhou'd I > Oh, what pleaſure! 


Com. You'll come, then? 
Car Yes..." | 
Com. You will not fail, then-? 
Car. No, I will not fail. 
Com. Come, then, 

Car. No. 

Com. No? 

Car. Yes, &c. 


Commandant, 


What joy ! oh, what delight, oh! 
Ohl! what true joy I prove. 


Carline. ¶ Afrde. )' 
| Excuſe a little falſehood, you 


Who know the tricks ol love. [ Excurt, 


_ 


ACT. 
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. 
SCENE I. 4 Chantbey in the Cent. 
Enter Abbeſs and Nannette, 


Abbe. 


WIE LL, Nannette, have you tried the means I thought 
of? Your ſwain, the fiſherman, ſees all that paſſes near 
the caſtle. a. | | i 
Nan. This morning Jonas tapp'd againſt the caſement, 
ſo I peep'd out in hopes of having a little converſation. 
with him about this Tron Maſk. | e 
SONG. Mannie. 
, There ſtood Jonas at the window 
All in tears, begging, fighing, and ſobbing, oh; 
So, ſays I, who's that below ; 
Pray what do you want, good Fiſherman ? 
: Dear Mrs. Nannette, indeed tis no fin, 
Open the window, love, let poor Jonas in 
No, Maſter Jonas, no—no, Maſter Jonas, no; 
No, Fiſherman. 


Well, quoth Jonas, then I vow, 
(Marching off pouting, all in a huff, you know) 
Then tis time to make my bow— 
The ſooner the better, good Fiſherman— | 
| Yet, Mrs. Nannette, one word ere you leave me; 
Won't you ſtop; well, to-morrow I hope you'll receive 
| me | 
No, Maſter 2 no no, Maſter Jonas, no; 


No, Fiſherman, 


Abbeſe. So you learnt nothing from Jonas — then III 
employ Carline to worm this ſecret out of the Comman- 
dant, for I would ſooner allow him to ſee her, than re- 
main in ignorance—If T live I will get to the bottom of 
it, Have you confined Carline to her cloſet ? 

Nay. Ves, that I have, and brought away the * 

2 | nler 
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Enter Tereſa. 


"La Oh, Madam, I bring the ſaddeſt news 

Abbeſs. What, child ? 

Tereſa. Oh horrible, impious facrilege ; ; oh, treache-- 
rous, profligate wretch! 

Abbeſs. Who? what? when? where ? 

Tereſa. Carline, Madam — Carline is gone, eſcap'd, 
run away! 

Abbeſs. Mercy on me! Carline eſcap'd tell me quick, 
what have you learnt of her flight? _ 

Tereſa. Only that it was out of the window into the 
caſtle ditch ; but whether with the Commandant or the 
Fiſherman, or how ; whether the flew or ran, or fail'd 
or ſwam, I can't tell. 


Abbeſs. Come, children, let us purſue her without 


delay — we'll find her, 1 on earth — the caſtle ſhall not 
protect her. [ Ereuut. 


SCENE II. Isar of the Cafthe, 
_ Maſk difeevered Jeeping. 


Enter Commandant ard Carline. 


con. T've kept my word. See there, he ſleeps. 
Car. Oh, what a noble form! ſure that diſguiſe 
Conceals a countenance that wou'd beſpeak 
High birth. Poor wretch! Heaven reſt his ſoul ! 
Com. Tis the firſt reſt that I've been witneſs to, 
Since his confinement. 
Car. Oh! what a heart have you 
To hold ſuch an employment. 


Com. But ſee, he 3 away! Ih 
Maſe, Oh, that theſe eyes had been for ever clos'd ! 
Sone. Maſe. 


From difmal dreams I wake to woe ; 
Scarce doth my fight return, when lo! 
Where'er mine anguiſh'd eye-balls roll; 


In vifions horror haunts my ſoul. . 
And 
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And now—ah me! acroſs the gloom 
A beam of light angelic ſhone; 
A lovely ray; alas, tis gone! | 
Il.,nluhus hope, ſweet hope, the priſon's doom, 
* Delights to cheer; and fancy fair | 
E'en here, e'en here, forbids deſpair. 
Is this my regal chair my throne ? 
I his dungeon all the vaſt domain 
| _ Ofer which one day I hop'd to reign? 
Yet hope, ſweet hope, each wretch's groan, 
Delights to cheer ; and vital air 938 
Een here, e'en here, forbids deſpair, 


In this dread ſilent ſolitude I ſoon 

Shou'd loſe all memory of this world, and fink 
In apathy ; but for thoſe charms, that grace, 
Whoſe inexhauſtible variety. | 

Is food for endleſs contemplation. 


Enter Turnkey. 


— Turn. Contemplation! fure your honour can't want 
that here. I'm order'd to prepare whatever your honour 

wants; and if tis contemplation, I think I have in my 
own patronage as much to grant by virtue of this key, 
as your honour can wiſh for. p 

Maſe. My friend, you ftrangely miſconceive my words, 
Or elfe, as I judge by your countenance, 
You are pleas'd to jeſt. | 8 

Turn. I am ſorry, Sir, I have not the ſame means to 
judge of your pleaſantry, and return the compliment — | 
but cou'd I ſee the effect, I dare be ſworn the muſcles of 
your face will change, when you hear what a rare damſel _ 
you are about to ſee ; ſhe has fo. wheedled our Comman- 
dant, that he has conſented to let her ſee your honour's 
maſk —but that it mayn't be ſaid that petticoats are ſeen 
in the caſtle, he has dreſs'd her up like a young huntſman. 
Pray don't ſmoke the boy. 

Maſt. You ſay fhe is young and fair. 

Turn. Aye, food for contemplation—T'll ſend her 
(Shout. but I fear theſe ſhouts will inrerrupt your pri- 
vate meditations, | [ Exit. 


Maſe. Tis ſtrange the General ſhould give conſent 


At 
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At peril of his life—and why this girl 

Shou'd be ſo urgent te obtain this leave. - 

Oh, my Carline! cou'd I ſee thee in lieu of her! 
But Oh! to ſee thee thus — then to diſcloſe 
Myſelf, wou'd forfeit thy dear life.— Hark! hark! 


She comes. 


1 Carline enters * and paſſes over the age 3 ie a 
curiofity aud fear at the Maſk.) 


Maſe. Oh Heavens! Oh Heavens! what viſion mocks 
my fight! 
"Tis gone! Oh, cruel dream, thus to delude 
My longing eyes. | 
Re-enter Carline. 

Again !—nay, then, tis ſhe! | 

Car. Oh fear not, gentle priſoner, you ſee 
I'm but a ſtripling, a poor helpleſs boy, 


Without the power or wiſh to do you harm. 
Maſh. 4 Aja.) If I refrain, my heart will burſt, and if 
I ſpeak, tis death. 
Car. Why turn you from me, Sir? = 
Oh ! let not ſhame cauſe ſilence; let the ſhame 
Fall on their heads who cou'd invent, or have 
The heart to uſe ſuch ſtudied cruelty. 
Maſe. ( 2 de. 35 Her gentle nature could not land the 


Car. * Je 8 I treſpaſs— PII retire. 


Going. 
Maſt. Oh, ſtay, my Carline, hear thy brother's voice! 


Car. My brother! Ha! 


Dur. Carline and Maſk. 
Mast. 
Oh, Carline, ſtay, fly not away. 


Carline. | 
Oh Heavens ! Oh no, it cannot be. 


M. 2E. 4+ 
Thus may this day my woes repay. 
Carline. | 
That form—'tis ſo—yes, yes, 'tis he. 


Enter 
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Entey Commandant. 
Com. How! known te each other! and in tranſports 


too! 
All hopes of her eut off. My life at ſtaxe! 
His, then, muſt be the forfeit. {Draws at the Maſk.) 
ali r a fiftol at the Commandant.) 
Com. Ha! is it thus! (Swamps) = | 5 
I | Euter Officer ant Soldievs. } 
Seize and confine them to their ſeveral cells. | 
Bring forth the cage of iron for the Maſk ; 
And for that other find the loweſt vault, 
Deep under ground, where neither light nor air 
Can penetrate. | | | 
Txro. Officer, Maſk, and Carline. 
Torn from thee, Carline, muſt thefe eyes 
So ſoon reſign the glorious prize? 
For me no joys but in thy light! 
Then welcome death, eternal night! 
Carline. | | 
Ah! muſt T loſe thee thus, my foul! 
Oh, cruel fate! — juſt Heaven control 
The tyrant's rage—oh, yet give ear; 
In mercy hear a wretch's prayer! 
cer. 
No more; prepare to thect thy doom. 
There, in that dungeon's deepeſt gloom, 
Thou never more ſhalt ſee the day. 
Haſte, hafte, hegone—away, away. | | 
[ Exeant Officer, Maſk, and Carline. 


Enter an Offer. 


Officer. Prepare, Sir, for defence the fort is attack d, 
And all the town ſurrounds the ramparts. 
The general cry is againſt your life. 5 

Com. Haſte, then be gone; collect the garriſon; 
Fall on; ſpare not a man. | | [Exeunt. 


F ; « 
SCENE 


— 
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. SCENE III. 4 Street. 


½ Citizen, Neighbours and friends, are you then all. 
determin'd to releaſe this noble pris'ner ?—Speak out, my 

24 Citizen. Aye, aye, ſpeak out like men, openly and 
handſomely. is ES 

34 Citizen. That we will! we--e--'ll get him 0--out of 
this old caſtle, or not I--e--eave one ſtone upon another 
in it, I vow, if it is the la-a-a-ſt word I ever {--peak. ' 
Jonas. If you call that ſpeaking, J hope it will be your 
laſt word indeed; I thought we ſhou'd have waited till 
doomſday for your laſt word. | ; 


Enter. Abbeſs. 


Abbes. What's all this diſturbance? are you coming to 
pull my houſe down ? EET 

Fonas, No, no, we have other fiſh to fry. 

Lawyer. Come, come, to buſineſs. Gentlemen of the 
Committee of Inſurrection, I humbly move you, bei 
clearly of opinion that the detention of the Iron Maſk 1s 
illegal, that we proceed in an orderly manner to ſue out 
his habeas corpus, —If we can't have his face, at leaſt, we'll 
have his body. 5 
Abbe. The Iron Maſk !—Oh lud! who is he? — Aye, 
aye, deliver him, and T'll aſſiſt you, that I will —Well, 
I'm glad it's no worſe; J thought you were come to re- 
leaſe all my nuns. 

Jonas. No, there's no need of us for that; they'll re- 
leaſe themſelves, never fear; 5 | 

Lawyer, It will not be long, Mrs. Abbeſs, before your 
nunnery, | 7. 
Yea all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, 

And, like the traceleſs paſſage of his wherry, 
Leave not a nun behind. | 
Jonas. No, leave none behind. 


335 | | Enter Turnkey, 
Ah, my friend | 


Turn. 
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Turn, For Heaven's ſake, Jonas, don't acknowledge 
the. | * 
Jonas. What tho? I do ſwim at the top juſt now; 
What tho' a ſhoal of friends be at my tail, 
No man ſhall ſay that Jonas e'er diſown'd 
His friend. Ha - | 
Turn. Oh! mercy, Jonas, mercy! "OM 
Jonas. Why I be not aſham'd of thee becauſe thou 


happeneſt to be turnkey. 


All the Mob. The Turnkey ! the Turnkey! the Turn- 


key !—Hang him! hang him! hang him! 


Man Cook. Hanging 1s too good tor him ; make mince 
meat of him. oY 

Turn, What! would you eat me up ? 

Jonas. Rot him, a tough old porpus ; let him go ;— 


ke is neither fiſh nor fleſh. 


Turn, Thanks, countrymen ; I'm at your ſervice, 

Jonas. Give us, then, your keys; we hear there is 
ſtore of good proviſions in your caſtle. The Iron Maſk, 
we hear, lives upon ragouts, and pattees. 

Turn. Ragouts! aye, aye, you ſhall have my keys; 
but for the pattees you'll find in our old caſtle, much 
good may do you, unleſs your ſtomachs are like oftriches; 
plenty of iron grates and bars; or if your teeth are like 
the ſtone-eater's, you'll find a deal of cruſt to crack in 
our old walls. i | | 

Fonas. Depend upon it, if we ſhew our teeth we bite; 
eome, maſter 'Turnkey, make good uſe of your keys, 
or elſe you may chance to dangle like a bunch of em at 
your own door. — Shout. — Hey dey! I believe the 
buſineſs is ready done to our hands — for here comes the 
Commandant. 


Enter Officer. 


Officer. File off there !—Stand back, you fiſherman. 
Jonas. What do you think I can run backwards like 
a crab ?—So proud of your red coat, you boil'd lobſter. 


There he comes, poor gentleman, mute as a fiſh. — 


Friend Turnkey, won't you ſpeak to your old maſter ? 
ſee, he's coming. | - 
Turn. I've no farther buſineſs with culprits when they 


are got without my gates; beſides, I've ſlip'd my neck 
| : out 


= 
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out of the collar. AlFs holiday with me now What's 
a . without a lock —a jailor and no jail ? 
[ Throws down keys and Exit. 
Jonas. Say no more, but ſhove your boat off. 


Enter Commandant and Gentlemen, 


Com, The day is yours, but let not frantic zeal 

Tranſport your mind from liberty to licence; 

Let juſtice then prevail. —In juſtice now, 

I muſt unfold a ſecret which lies hid: 

Deep in the loweſt cell; ſeek there a youth, 

Pent in an iron cage—his face diſguis'd 

In rivets of ſtrong ſteel : and in a Vault, 

A maid in man's attire; her name's unknown 
But for the youth—know all—His birth is royal. 

Haſt ere too late; pluck off that foul diſguiſe— 
Behold the features of your regal ſtock ; 
A front that ſpeaks the lineage whence he ſprang. 

f Exeant Commandant and Gentleman. 


SovG. By an Officer. 


Neighbours, friends, with boſoms glowing, 
Ever panting to be free, 

Generous hearts, with zeal o 'erflowing, 
Crown this day with liberty. 


Chorus, Then join the chorus ; lads, rejoice, 
The day is all our own; 
Hark, to the call, 'tis Freedom s voice, 
And liberty we'll crown. 


Thus ſhall we be great and glorious, 
Tyranny and tortures ceaſe; 
Thus ſhall juſtice be victorious, 


Freedom, harmony, and peace. 


Chorus, Then join, &c. Erxeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. Ruins of the Caſtle, 


The Mob bring forward Maſk ſunmaſted and Carline. 
Abbeſs, Nannette, Nuns, Ac. follow from the Top. 


| Maſe. Thus to be bleſt—my natural form reſtor d 
My liberty — my love! what farther gift 
Cou'd Heav'n beſtow on us? FS 
[Temple of Liberty 4 RE the Ruins of the Caſtle, 
Such are the joys of liberty and love! | 
Oh! may they ever thus triumphant prove: 
Laſt unimpair'd thro' each ſucceeding age, 
And fill the laſt recording angel's page. 
FINALE. 
= Carline. 5 | 
Thus, at length, the ſtorm blown over, 
Sun-beams bright and calms ſucceed : 


Thus thro* dreary wilds each rover 
Finds at laſt the flowery mead. 

. ; © Nannette. 

Thus, joys withheld increaſe, the fire, 

_ Torments often pleaſures breed; 

Each mortal ill, each fierce deſire, 
Of its cure contains the ſeed. 

| Mafſz. 
Tubus may each faithful, conſtant lover 

From his cruel fate be freed ; 

Thus, when oppreſs'd, may he diſcover 
His true love—his friend in need. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


